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INTRODUCTION 

By 
MARION HARLAND 



A CONSERVATIVB philanthropist said recently in my 
hearing: 

"The craze for motor cars is a menace to American 
homes." He went on to give statistics as to the number 
of homesteads that had been mortgaged that the owners 
might possess and run automobiles. According to his 
showing, thousands of men are pledging their life-insur- 
ance policies for the like purpose. 

Folly that approximates madness, we must allow, but 
whence the ''menace" to the integrity of the home? 

As I interpret the assertion, it is because the thousands 
aforesaid cannot keep up a style of living that harmon- 
izes with the expensive luxury. The strength of a chain 
is judged by its weakest link, and the web that is not 
even-threaded will not wear well. 

I know of a woman whose husband traced his bank- 
ruptcy directly to her purchase of a pair of parlor curtains 
for which she paid "in installments." They were so much 
more handsome than the other plenishings of the cot- 
tage that she was forced to buy a new carpet — also 
upon the installment plan. Curtains and carpet put the 
well-worn furniture out of countenance. The parlor re- 
furnished throughout, and re-christened as the "drawing- 
room," did not accord with the rest of the house. It is 
needless to go on with the story. It is one which has 

• • • 
Xlll 
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run through countless editions, and the copyright is, as 
one reads in French cemeteries of certain holdings — 
"in perpetuity." 

This even-threadedness, this harmony throughout all 
its parts, is the primal consideration in home-building. 
In a great majority of households, particularly in those 
where the children have had a better education than 
was vouchsafed by fortune to the parents, the famous 
"best room'' of New England stories of domestic life 
has been aboUshed. Once in a blue moon the tourist 
happens upon it in districts remote from railway and 
telegraph poles. At its best estate, as that is depicted 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe and Mary Wilkins-Freeman, 
it was a genteel vault consecrated to the genii of Re- 
spectability and Pretension. Portraits, "executed" by 
itinerant painters; samplers, not one whit less artistic; en- 
gravings, obtained as premiums with popular periodicals, 
and, not infrequently, coffin plates, removed from the 
lids when the funeral services at the house or church 
were concluded, decorated the walls. These last I have 
beheld with mine own eyes, and decided within my 
shuddering spirit that they were the most appropriate 
of all the adornments of the room, for, within the 
darkened precincts the corpse of dead comfort lay in 
state from one year's end to the other, unvisited except 
when wedding, funeral, or the annual tea-drinking (with 
elaborate trimmings), given to the minister and his wife, 
created an occasion that warranted the housemother in 
opening the soUd blinds and admittmg the Ught and air 
of heaven. 

We smile incredulously in reading and hearing of this 
travesty of home Ufe. Our drawing-rooms are free to 
family and friends; our tables and bookshelves hold 
volumes that are for reading, and not for show; we no 
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longer sit in the kitchen and receive calls in the dining- 
room, because, as one ''educated" woman told me of 
hers, ''the other rooms are not het up/' 

These enormities in the sight of the modern house- 
mother are back numbers. As she would tell you 
proudly, "we Uve all over our houses/' If our girls are 
college bred and our boys have had a run abroad, we 
make talk of "color schemes" in furnishing, and relegate 
"setts" — with stress upon the doubled "t" — to the 
third and fourth class of the Newly-made Rich. Our 
critic condemns, as a blasphemy of the loom, the gaudy 
carpets with which her mother concealed every inch of 
the floor in the best room. Bare boards, to that worthy 
dame, hardly came short of indecent exposure. Her 
daughter has hardwood floors, and crisscrosses them with 
rugs, as expensive as she can afford to lay down. 

Thirty odd years ago a mania for draperies ran Uke 
wildfire through our country. We draped windows, re- 
cesses, doors, and mantels, and every picture frame had 
its "throw" in some variety of silk, tissue,^ lace, or mus- 
lin. Our daughters exclaim wonderingly when they drag 
from chest or drawer these pitiful scraps and lengths of 
stuffs. That we ever regarded the fashion as aesthetic is 
as odd to their apprehension as the samplers and coffin 
plates are to us. We have seen for ourselves the absurd- 
ity of the "throws." A saucy woman insists upon spell- 
ing the word differently. They represent to her the 
"throes" with which "artistic" taste struggled into life 
in America. 

We reserve draperies for windows and for archways 
now, and make no secret of doors that swing upon honest 
hinges. We have wash-stuffs for the windows in bed- 
chambers and in bathrooms. The dust which our fore- 
mothers classified as "dirt " we know to be a deadly foe 
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to human health because it is taden with evil germs. 
Therefore we substitute rugs, which may be lifted and 
beaten in the open air every few days, for carpets nailed 
fast to the floor the first of November, 1856, and not 
taken up until November first, 1857, if then! One 
notable housemother whom I knew in that olden time 
informed me complacently that her parlor carpet had not 
been taken up for fifteen years ! It was swept every week, 
and ^'brushed up'' daily. That was to keep the moths 
out. The blessed woman was as ignorant of bacteri- 
ology as of aestheticism. 

Without a full appreciation of the reasons underlying 
the radical changes in our manner of housekeeping and 
home-making, herein indicated but in part, we have, as a 
nation, made vast strides in the right direction in the last 
quarter century. Our houses are constructed and fur- 
nished with a wise regard for sanitation and general com- 
fort. Ventilation, drainage, and water supply are matters 
of grave interest to builder and to owner. In the inte- 
rior arrangements the tastes and wants of individuals are 
consulted when one builds a house for himself and family. 
If there be an invalid, she must not have a north room, 
or one too far from the heart of the house to allow her 
free intercourse with the rest. The nursery must have 
simny windows, and "mother's room" must be within 
easy distance of kitchen and dining-room. Some of the 
homesteads in which our forbears Hved for generations 
in what we are accustomed to speak of as ease and com- 
fort, had no closets, or but one or two in the whole 
building. We must have a roomy closet for each living- 
room. For, be it noted as one of the signs of the times, 
we have fallen into the habit of condemning as inferior 
the "former days," in all that makes for right living; the 
house is now, in every sense of the word, a "residence." 
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Such are, in brief and imperfectly noted, the leading 
advantages the home of to-day has over the typical 
dwelling of fifty years ago. The chronic growler over 
our inferiority to the good old days that are dead — 
peace and abiding rest to their ashes ! — would do well to 
compare the conditions that prevailed then with those 
imder which he supports existence now. 

I heard the other day a definition of the distinction 
between pessimism and optimism which fits in patly 
here: 

The pessimist moans, '^Oh, how tired I am V The 
optimist sighs contentedly, ''How good the bed feels !" 

There are notable evils in our modern life. There are, 
nevertheless, so many improvements upon the domestic 
life of the days whose ''tender grace'' we lament, that it 
is a wholesome and profitable exercise to take time to 
count them over, once in a while, in order to readjust 
our ideas. 

Like many another housewife who had her training at 
her mother's side before entries and "course dinners" 
were conamon talk and everyday fare, I have deplored 
the tendency of the system of higher education for women 
to breed in the minds of our girls contempt for domestic 
duties, including cookery. For forty years I have cried 
aloud, and spared not this crying blunder of mothers 
and daughters. And all the while I have been looking 
for reform to begin where it is undoubtedly most sorely 
needed — among the daughters of the small mechanic 
and the day-laborer, the women who throng factories 
and sewing-rooms, whereas their mothers, when girls, 
stayed at home and helped with house and farm work, 
fitting themselves for the station and duties to which 
nature and Providence called them. I have seen the 
so-called homes presided over by these women when 
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marriage released them from office or factory; seen fragile 
children bom of sickly mothers imfitted by their years 
of routine work for what they despise as menial tasks; 
seen, too, the husbands driven by disappointment, by 
slatternly viragos, and by miserable cookery, into rum- 
holes and gin-hells. I said, and truly, that if the ranks 
of the builders of homes in the next centmy are to be 
recruited from this ''middle class," the outlook is desper- 
ately disheartening to the lover of his kind and country. 

And while I looked on the right hand and on the left 
for deliverance from the gross and growing evil, hope 
came from an unexpected quarter. In our girls' col- 
leges — the very institutions that seemed to foretell the 
total loss of the housewifely and home-making spirit 
among the higher classes — the science of domestic 
economy is established as an honored branch of the 
curriculum. Our girls are taught housekeeping as their 
brothers are instructed in the various professions by 
which they are to make a UveUhood and to serve their 
kind. 

It was a golden day for me, last June, when I attended 
the commencement exercises of the Cooking School con- 
nected with the Teachers College in New York City. 
It was Uke the fulfillment of a Utopian dream, to wander 
through the kitchens, pantries, laimdries, and dining-rooms 
of the magnificent building, and inspect the machinery 
and the finished products of the young women's skill. 

In each bright face it pleased me to recognize a future 
home-builder. I said this to them when I was invited 
to address the throng of practical culinary artists, thank- 
ing them for the hope set before me of clearing skies for 
the American household. I told them that what I had 
seen was Hke the upspringing of wells of Uving waters in 
a desert. My heart was too full to say all that I felt of 
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the supreme importance to our country and to the world 
of the art they were acquiring. When I reflect that 
what I saw that day is repeated in a score of other girls' 
colleges, and that this^is but the beginning of a great 
awakening, I thank God and take courage. In the 
strength of that courage and that hope, I am a thorough- 
paced optimist. I forget the labors and discouragements 
of the way and find the ''bed good!" 

Returning to our keynote of the "even-threaded home,'' 
I would warn my co-workers against what a wise writer 
has declared to be a prominent defect in the feminine 
make-up, — to wit, a lack of the right sense of proportion. 
Our foremothers understood this principle in home-build- 
ing less than we, as I have shown in the rapid compari- 
son of their methods with ours. Their closed best rooms, 
fireless chambers; the windows never opened all winter 
and protected from drafts by pasting papers or tack- 
ing list over the cracks between sashes and frames; their 
air-tight stoves and hermetically sealed chimney throats 
— were so many offenses against Nature, as we now 
know her, and her inexorable laws. They were, likewise, 
outrages upon our taste. 

Learn we from their mistakes how to order our homes 
aright. It is not a disgrace that you live in a house but 
half as large as that of Mrs. New-Smythe, whose husband 
made a cool million and a half in a government contract 
last year. It is not your taste that is at fault when you 
shield your polished floors from the boys' boots with 
Japanese or American rugs, the latter ingeniously woven 
of old carpets sent to the factory in disreputable breadths, 
and retmned in thick, comely squares or oblongs. You 
are no less respectable than she if you do employ but two 
maids, while she has three, beside butler and coachman. 
Her mansion is in keeping with her wealth. Your cottage 
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corresponds with a moderate income. It would be an 
offense against right taste and honesty were you to fur- 
nish your library parlor as expensively as she has fitted 
up any one of her guest chambers, and, in pinching out 
the sum for this you had laid down a rag carpet in your 
own bedroom, and bought a painted combination wash- 
stand and bureau for the boys instead of the chififonier 
upon which they had set their hearts, and the folding 
desk they really need in preparing their lessons. A good 
engraving goes better with the appointments of your 
cozy Ubrary than would the ''real Corot" which is Mrs 
New-Smythe's pride and boast. 

I question sometimes, in seeing the mad race for. dis- 
play utterly inconsistent with the means and station of 
the victim of mistaken ambition, if there is anything in 
life which really deserves to be called ridiculous except 
pretension. It is the bane of home comfort. 

For forty years I have spent my summers upon the 
banks of a pretty lake set in an amphitheater of moun- 
tains. From my veranda I overlook, beyond the tran- 
quil sheet of water, two Unes of railway connecting the 
largest city on the continent with the heart of the coun- 
try. I have never become callous to the sensations 
awakened by the sight of the outgoing trains as sunset 
comes on. From the mighty arteries of human life they 
pour along a hundred other lines of travel — and all 
homeward ! Through the country roads nearer to me 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 

I say the familiar lines over and again as the red in the 
west deepens, and the rush and roar of the trains, mel- 
lowed by distance, are repeated by the solenm hills. 
Groups of riders and carriages move along the highways; 
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overhead the flight of birds toward grove and forest has 
the same meaning as the rest of the scene. One and all 
they are ''homing," — to cot and to mansion; to byre and 
to nest ! The Uving and breathing things the Father has 
made are seeking the dearest spot earth can offer — 

HOME. 

It is worth all the thought and time and strength we 
can put into it — this home-making. Nothing that 
blends with and helps on the glorious task is common 
or unclean. With this end in view drudgery is digni- 
fied; the commonpla.ce becomes the Ministry of the 
Beautiful. 
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New York City, 
Oct. 15, 1910. 




HOMEMAKING 



THE HOME-KEEPERS 

Bv LYMAN ABBOTT 

k^^genjHE has a passion for cleanliness. She ab- . 
jlf^^gjBB hors dirt and justifies her abhorrence by 
ll^^^^W the scriptural. command, "Abhor that which 
vSSs^S^ is evil." If dirt be not evil, she knows not 
what is. She is contributor to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals; but she hates vermin as 
David hated the enemies of Jehovah, with a perfect 
hatred, and she pursues them with a persecution as 
conscientious and aa relentless as those that were waged 
by the medieval Lnqnisitor against the heretics. She 
is not a scientist; but she needs no scientist to tell her 
that the germs of insidious disease lurk in dirt and are 
carried by vermin, and the definition of dirt as "matter 
misplaced" does nothing to cool her vehement ardor. 

But no such passion for order possesses her. Clean- 
liness is itself a virtue. Next to godliness? If she were 
quite fcank with herself, she would probably change 
the order and say godline^ Is next to cleanliness. Cer- 
tainly she woiild prefer as a visitor a clean sinner to a 
dirty saint, and she can find no severer condemnation 
for coarse language which the boys sometimes pick up 
in the streets than to tell them with a frown that it is 
dirty, no severer rebuke for their occasional petty mean- 

' Prom "The Home Biulder." By permieaion of the Author and 
Houghton Mi^n Company. Copyright, 1908. 
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nesses to one .pother than to say that they are acting 
in a nasty ma^er. 

But orde^'is not in itself a virtue: it is only a means 
to an elobdi* The end is general comfort and general 
converiie'nce, and she never sacrifices the end to the 
meariLS. She endeavors to have a place for everything; 
slie,endeavors to train the children — but not her husband 
/TT^to put each thing in its appointed place. But she 
tJfires not nag. If she sometimes follows a careless hus- 
,^ v'band or son, picking up after him, she never does it 
/'•!' ' with an ostentatious patience, or with a sigh which says, 
"*•. . ''See how much trouble your carelessness is making me." 
Her rooms do not look so spick and span as her neigh- 
bors', and she sometimes chides herself for not being so 
good a housekeeper. 

But she is a better home-keeper, which is far more impor- 
tant. For neither her husband nor her boys go to clubs 
or to other homes for Uberty; her home is as free as the 
club. If order is heaven's first law, hberty is its atmos- 
phere; and if she finds it difficult, as she sometimes does, 
to preserve both the law and the Uberty, she prefers the 
Uberty. 

So there are in her household hours for meals and meal 
hours, and the two do not always coincide. The hour for 
breakfast is half -past seven; but if some morning the 
boys would make an early start for a fishing expedition, 
the breakfast hour is six; if another morning they can, 
without neglect of duty, sleep late and wish to do so, 
it changes to half-past eight or nine. This requires both 
tact and efficiency in dealing with the kitchen; but when 
a neighbor asks her if this is not very difficult to manage, 
she repUes cheerfully, ''This is what I am for." Neither 
husband nor children ever know and rarely guess what 
tact and toil are required. For she surmoxmts her ob- 
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stacles without talking about them, except occasionally 
in a burst of confidence to her husband or her daughter, 
and then as a narrative of her triumphs, not as a history 
of her trials. 

This subordination of time and place to comfort and 
convenience is a part of her quite unconscious and there- 
fore unformulated theory that hfe is the end, and that 
all household arrangements are means to that end. 
She therefore beUeves that things are for folks, not folks 
for things, and always and instinctively acts on that 
beUef. When children from the city make a visit to 
her country home and ask whether they may run on the 
grass, she says, ".Of com'se''; and when an older visitor, 
fearing the effect on the young spring shoots, asks if 
that is good for the lawn, she repUes smilingly, "No! 
but it is good for the children.'' 

She has no use for books that can not be read, chairs 
that can not be sat in, a piano that can not be played, 
a room that can not be used. She has some fine editions, 
for she is fond of books, but she does not keep them under 
lock and key. She would rather injure the book in teach- 
ing the child how to use it than injure the child by re- 
fusing him the book. If a careless boy or a still more 
careless visitor demoKshes a parior chah* by trying to 
balance hunself in it upon the two hind legs, she blames 
the chair, not the sitter, and does not get another of so 
delicate a construction. The piano tuner has to come 
to her house twice as often as to the house of her neigh- 
bor; but her children learn to play by playing. And 
though they may never become musicians, they learn to 
love music, and in after life a piano always brings to 
them thoughts of their home and their mother. 

She has no parlor with closed blinds and drawn cur- 
tains, from which the sun is carefully excluded lest it 
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fade the precious carpet, and into which visitors are 
received in state with a sunless and frigid hospitaUty. 
Sometimes a critical visitor surprises an imusual dis- 
order, due to a misused liberty in the parlor, which Harry 
has for the nonce converted into a nursery, and the mother 
gently expresses the wish to herself that Harry were not 
so heedless. But to shut Harry out of the parlor she 
is quite certain would be no cure for his heedlessness, 
and that, not the disordered parlor, is what she wishes 
to cure. 

Her servants gradually, very gradually, imbibe the 
spirit of their mistress. For she is more than mistress 
to her servants. She believes with Queen Victoria that 
a good servant is a good friend. If a servant refuses 
to become a friend and insists on remaining a bit of 
animated machinery, they part as soon as the house- 
keeper has become convinced that no friendly bond is 
possible between them. On the other hand, if the ser- 
vant be loyal to the home, interested in her work, friend 
to her mistress and to the household, and willing to 
learn, the mistress has unfaiUng patience in teaching. 
She will endure neither disloyalty nor indifference, but 
she will endure everything else, even much unintentional 
impertinence to herself. She is not dependent upon her 
servants; she can keep house without them, and they are 
quite conscious of that fact. And because she will 
readily put herself out to acconamodate them, they are 
ready to put themselves out to acconamodate her. 

She keeps house, however, for her husband and her 
children, not for the servants, and she adjusts the affairs 
of her kingdom to meet the needs of her family, not of 
those who are employed to minister to it. To this rule 
there is one exception: the Sunday meals are so adjusted 
as to give her servants an opportunity for church, and 
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they are encouraged to fulfill with fidelity all that their 
consciences, not hers, call on them to fulfill church-wise. 

The doors of her home are always open to the friends 
of her husband and of her children. She is glad to see 
them, and welcomes them right cordially to what she 
has to give. But she never strains endeavor to give 
them something better than she gives her own. She 
has not two standards, — one for her family, another for 
the stranger. She makes no effort to conform her Uving 
to the accustomed standard of her visitors; she is glad 
to see them if they will adapt their life for a few days to 
her standards. 

Perhaps for this reason she is always more ready to 
welcome men than their wives. Critical herself, and 
sensitively conscious of what she calls the defects of her 
housekeeping, she dreads to exhibit them to the critical 
eyes of other housekeepers. Yet her guests feel a charm 
in the free air of her home, which they do not feel in that 
of homes that are kept with more military precision. 
If she has not a reputation among women of being a 
model housekeeper, she has the reputation among 
men of having a model home. She knows what the 
women think and laments her deficiencies; she does not 
know what the men think, and would not much care if 
she did know. She knows that her husband and her 
children are home-lovers, and she is content. For love, 
not ambition, is the inspiration of her life and the reward 
of her endeavors. 

She built her monimient herself; and yet she did not 
know that she had a monument. She lived in it; but 
she did not know that it existed. 

She never dreamed that she was great, or that she was 
specially useful, or that she had achieved anything 
worth living for. Sometimes, when she read the stories 
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of historic heroines, she, too, had her ''dream of fair 
women, '' and looked with a sigh upon her Ufe made up 
of Uttle deeds, so Uttle that even she who did them was 
not conscious of the doing, she whose loom moved so 
noiselessly that she neither thought how long she was at 
it, nor what a beautiful pattern she was weaving. Indeed, 
it would have seemed to her, if she had ever thought 
about hefself or her work, to weave itself. But she did 
not think about herself. Self-consciousness would have 
destroyed her monument. 

Her monmnent was her home. It grew up quietly, as 
quietly as a flower grows ; and no one knew — she did not 
know herself — how much she had done to tend and water 
and train it. Her husband had absolute trust in her. 
He earned the money, she expended it. And as she put 
as much thought into her expenditures as he put into his 
earning, each dollar was doubled in the expending. She 
had inherited that mysterious faculty which we call 
taste; and she cultivated it with fideUty. Every home 
she visited she studied, though always imconsciously, 
as if it were a museum or an art gallery; and from 
every visit she brought away some thought which came 
out of the alembic of her loving imagination, fitted to its 
appropriate place in her own home. She was too genuine 
to be an imitator; for imitation is always of kin to false- 
hood, and she abhorred falsehood. She was patient with 
everything but a lie. So she never copied in her own 
home or on her own person what she had seen elsewhere; 
yet everything she saw elsewhere entered into and helped 
complete the perfect picture of life which she was always 
pamting with deft fingers in everything, from the honey- 
suckle which she trained over the door to the bureau 
in the guest's room, which her designing made a new 
work of art for every new friend, if it were only by a new 
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nosegay and a change of vases. Putting her own per- 
sonality into her home, thus making every room and 
almost every article of furniture speak of her, she had the 
gift to draw out from every guest his personaUty and make 
him at home, and so make him his truest and best self. 

Neither man nor woman of the world could long resist 
the subtle influence of that home; the warmth of its truth 
and love thawed out the frozen proprieties from imper- 
sonated etiquette; and whatever circle of friends sat on 
the broad piazza in summer, or gathered aroimd the open 
fire in winter, knew for a time the rare joy of hberty — 
the Uberty of perfect truth and perfect love. Her home 
was hospitable because her heart was large; and any one 
was her friend to' whom she could minister. But her 
heart was like the old Jewish Temple — strangers only 
came into the com't of the Gentiles, friends into an 
inner court; her husband and her children found a com-t 
still nearer her heart of hearts, yet even they knew that 
there was a Holy of HoUes which she kept for her God, 
and they loved and revered her the more for it. So 
strangely were commingled in her the inclusiveness and 
the exclusiveness of love, its hospitality and its reserve. 

She began to build the monument in her teens. She 
did not finish it until she lay down to her last rest. 




THE VIRTUE AND FANATICISM OF 

NEATNESS 

By henry ward BEECHER 

has been said that poetry must be a birth- 
right. It can not spring from education 
merely. We are sure that the same is yet 
more eminently true of neatness! A man 
must have an original genius for it, or he will not excel. 
We have good reasons f on saying so. We admire pictures 
without being able to paint them, and we admire neatness 
in the same way. We have a sort of reverence for a com- 
prehensively neat and orderly person, as of a being of supe- 
rior endowments. We could never gain an insight into 
that rare and wonderful mental mechanism by which 
everything is made to arrange itself without commotion, 
and things come to pass neatly. It is a matter of genius, 
undoubtedly. Education may develop it, direct it, but 
never creates it. All the education in the world could not 
enable us to fold a shirt so that it would come forth with 
the creases in the right place. We can roll up a bundle, 
we can tiunble up a garment, we can crowd into very nar- 
row compass any amount of Unen; but when it comes 
forth again, who can describe its condition? Another 
hand is put forth. Every thread knows its master. 
Each plait and every fold submit themselves. Creases 
vanish in despair. And a heterogeneous heap comes 
quietly into order and contact, so that a trunk is packed 
with as much harmony as are the muscles and tissues of 

the human body. 

8 
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Then there is the mystery of bureau drawers. We 
never put anything into them that it does not seem to 
shove everything else. We never take anything out 
without discomposing all that remains. There is a f ataUty 
of disorder in our touch. But another soothes the drawer; 
brings peace to linqp, and composure to ruffled handker- 
chiefs and heterogeneous stockings. If we hang up any- 
thing in the closet, it is sure to fall down again. If we 
want a coat, it is sure to be imder two or three other gar- 
ments, which always get out of the way in any but the right 
way. Our boots and shoes take every liberty with us, 
and despise regularity in arrangement. Indeed, our visit 
to any place is a sure indication that the place needs some 
attention. But if these easy things are difficult, what 
shall be said of books, of papers, of letters, of engravings, 
of pictiu'es, and of all the multitude of nameless things 
that make up a collector's cabinet? 

Who can describe a man's house when his family is 
away? Books accmnulate on the floor; papers load down 
the table; pitchers, tmnblers, plates, blink from among 
statuettes and vases on the mantelpiece; framed engrav- 
ings and pictures are stacked against the wall six or seven 
deep; portfolios spread abroad their huge sides flat 
upon the floor; shawls and dressing-gowns are tucked 
upon the sofa; hats, caps, gloves, and shoes are promiscu- 
ous and diffusive; heaps of everything abound everywhere. 
There is a place for everything, and everything is in its 
place, and that place is — the floor. The ashes are forgot- 
ten and protrude far beyond decency and the fender; 
canes and fishing rods confer together in the corner, and 
cups and balls roll and jingle in every drawer. All the 
tumblers in the house have been used for flowers, and all 
the pitchers have been brought up with water. And yet 
the man loves order, and no one has a keener sense of grat- 
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itude when the restoring hand at last arrives, and all 
things, as if conscious of a new influence, begin their 
march to their own domain. 

But order and neatness are different things. A man 
may be forgiven for disorder, but not for dirtiness, and 
especially if it be personal. There are many persons scru- 
pulously neat who are not orderly, and sometimes we find 
a man who is orderly but not neat ; but generally neatness 
and order are twin sisters. And how beautiful! 

We can pity and forgive the want of these quaUties in 
man, but not in woman. All virtues and graces go for 
nothing in a slattern. A woman must be superhiunan, 
indeed angeUc, who could please without neatness. Proba- 
bly the conviction of this truth accounts for the universal 
grace of neatness among women. There are occasional 
rumors of a contrary state of things. But we always tread 
them under foot indignantly as wanton slanders. Women 
are neat. If not, they are not women. 

Nay! Women are in danger of excess in carefulness. 
They run into radical notions of order, and even flame 
forth into fanaticism of neatness. Then neatness becomes 
most aflBictive. It has long been a question with me 
which was most dreadful, a disorderly house, or a dwelling 
given up to the insanity of neatness. In the sacred pre- 
cinct of that dwelling where the despotic woman wields 
the scepter of fierce neatness, man treads as if he carried 
his life in his hands. Order is the center, and neatness 
the supreme law, of the house. Nothing is pardonable, 
nothing is tolerated, which does not nimbly and abjectly 
bow down to them. Sin and dirt are synonymous. Vain 
are lesson and catechism without precision and absolute 
neatness. All the instruments of this final quality become 
reverend. A child that would speak slightingly of broom, 
brush, or towel, is on the road to profanity! All moral 
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qualities are inflections or subordinates of the supreme 
virtue of cleanly order. 

Men are divided into two classes, — the neat and the 
filthy. The grades of respectabihty and the order of en- 
dowment are all measured by the relative capacity for 
neatness ! Everything comes under this Moral Law. The 
horse must be neat, the cow must be neat, the dog must be 
neat, the pigs must be neat! From cellar to attic there 
is the most fierce and vigilant himt for the germ of dirt. 
There must not only be no spot, or soil, or fitter, but not 
even the suspicion of any! What avail all virtues, aU 
graces of speech, aU helpful kindness, if, when the matron 
lays her head on the piUow, there is a probable shaving 
on the niu'sery floor, an imdusted chair, or a bit of lint 
right out on the parlor carpet? 

Common, ignorant folk have but a sUght idea of neat- 
ness as a science. It is with many people of a neglected 
education a mere superficial quafity. Have they ever 
classified the different kinds of dirt, traced them to their 
sources, and studied their habits? Do they even know 
that there is a Natural History of Dirt? There are mold, 
rust, mildew, dust, smoke grime ; dirt of wood, of woolen, 
of cotten, of fruit and vegetable, of paper, of leaves, of 
insects, of birds and beasts, of men and children; soUd, 
Hquid, gaseous, aerial, terraqueous, visible and invisible. 
There is the dirt of the crack, of the crack vertical and the 
crack horizontal, of the molding and cornice, of the wall 
and ceiling, of the curtain and carpet, of cupboard and 
closet, of table and bed, of seasons. Each in kind, winter 
dirt, spring, summer, and autumn dirts, and each to be 
searched, seized, condemned, and annihilated. 

The housewife becomes a knight-errant. Ghosts and 
giants are nothing to her. Castles and encoimters of free- 
booters she turns over to nursery creduUty. She has her 
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broom and brush in hand, her armature of cloth and wash, 
for that deceitful, stealthy, ubiquitous foe of all domestic 
peace, universal dirt! All nature is her enemy. All winds 
are adverse which bring dust. All phenomena are re- 
garded as good or bad, from their dirt-producing tend- 
encies. The economy of life is arranged with supreme 
reference to virtues of order and neatness. Comfort is 
nothmg, ease is nothing, happiness is nothing, good dis- 
positions are nothing. Neatness is the one grace. That 
determines when you must get up, what you must wear, 
where you may sit down, what you may touch, what 
rooms are usable, what days of the week are home days, 
or endiu-able days. 

Life has not one moment's respite from unwinking 
vigilance! Not one moment is there in which the great 
arch-enemy of connubial felicity does not threaten a speck 
or a spot upon something. You Uve under a perpetual 
and soimding, ''Take care!" It is ''Take care! don't 
touch that silver; you will tarnish it." "Take care of 
that sofa! it is newly covered." "Take care! don't sit 
on that clean chintz ; you ought to know better than to sit 
down on such a chair!" "Take care! let that hat alone! 
you will soil it ! " "Take care ! pray don't go near that side- 
board; you '11 scratch it." "Take care! don't eat apples 
in the sitting-room, — you always drop some seeds." 
"Take care, child! come away from that door. You are 
not going into that room; it is just put in order!" And 
thus, family discipUne, domestic life, and the whole end of 
living seems to be to avoid dirt and secure neatness. Is 
there anything so tormenting as ecstatic neatness? Oh, 
for a morsel of dirt, as a luxury! How good dust looks! 
A plowed field with endless dirt, — all hail ! The great 
sentence itself, which consigns man finally to dust again, 
becomes a consolation! 




THE CARE OF A HOUSEHOLD ^ 

By WILLIAM DRYSDALE 

|0 you know of any part of a girl's educa- 
tion that is of more importance to her than 
a thorough knowledge of household duties? 
Any girl, I mean, — rich or poor, in city or 
country. Think of it for yourself, and make up your 
own mind about it. Do you honestly believe that any 
girl can be called well educated who does not know how 
to bake bread, or roast a joint, or make beds? It is an 
important question, and you can not begin too early 
in life to consider it. If you have, like many other 
girls, reached the point where you would answer, "But 
my studies take up all my time; I have no time left for 
doing housework, " that is all the more reason for you to 
stop and think. That is a danger point. 

The greatest happiness that you can hope to attain 
in this world is a happy home. No career that you can 
plan and carve out for yourself, no fame, no fortime, can 
take its place* You may have the career and the fame 
and the fortune, but if you have not had the happy 
home you will find before you reach the end that some- 
thing has been lacking. I know how impossible it is for 
many young girls to understand and beUeve this, be- 
cause all their present inclinations are in other directions. 
But your inclinations and ambitions will change as you 
grow older. You need not take a man's word for this, 
but look at your own acquaintances — at the girls who 

» From "Helps for Ambitious Girls," Copyright, 1900, by Thomas Y. 
Oowell & Company. 
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are a little older than yourself. Are there any among 
them who at sixteen were "wedded to their art/' who 
eared nothing for male society, but were perfectly happy 
when in front of the piano, whose whole energies were 
bent upon a few years' study of music in Germany, or . 
art in Italy, to be followed by a successful musical or 
artistic or literary career? You have known such girls, 
I am sure. And what became of them? Did any of 
those girls, before they reached twenty-five, wed some- 
thing more substantial than their art, and shove the 
piano stool or the easel into a corner? You know that 
that thing is happening every day; and as it happens 
to other girls, does it not stand to reason that it may 
happen to you? 

If you are to have a happy home it lies with you to 
make it happy; and you can not make it happy imless you 
know how to do it. The best husband in the world can 
not make a home happy without the wife's assistance, 
and the best intentions on the wife's part go for naught 
imless she knows what she is about. If fortune favors 
you to such an extent that you can estabUsh the home 
without the addition of a husband, it will be only half 
a home at the best, and only a minute fraction of one 
unless you know how to superintend it. Now, in your 
youth, is the time for you to learn how to take care of a 
household. And if there are not enough hoiu-s in the 
day for you to learn household work and Latin at the 
same time, throw your Latin grammar into the waste- 
basket. 

If you have reached the mature age of sixteen, you 
should know a great deal already about the care of a 
household. How much you know depends largely upon 
your circumstances in life. You may be so poor that 
your mother determined long ago that you, at any rate, 
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should be "brought up like a lady/' and not be allowed 
to soil your hands with housework. There are a great 
many loving mothers in this country who do their 
daughters that injustice. If your parents are rich or 
well-to-do, you have almost certainly been taught some- 
thing about the care of a household. It is the custom 
among the rich, especially the very rich, to prepare their 
daughters to preside over households. If I could tell 
you some things I know about the children of the very 
rich, they would surprise you. In most cases they are 
brought up to work. 

I have in mind a demiu-e little girl of about fourteen 
whom I met on a steam yacht — her father's yacht — 
some years ago. You were never in your whole life 
dressed so plainly as she, I dare say, nor ever had your 
hair braided into a tighter pigtail down your back. 
With his five or six scores of milUons her father could 
have bought her better clothes if he had chosen, but not 
more suitable ones. As she ate with the other children 
at the children's table, her father had a chance to boast 
of her a httle behind her back; and was it of her music, 
do you think, or her classical learning, that he told with 
pride? Oh, no; he boasted of her abiUty to take entire 
charge of his great house in the city, which she often did 
for weeks at a time, managing more servants than you 
or I will ever be bothered with. She was in training; 
and now that she is the mistress of her own great house 
I do not beUeve that she regrets it. 

There are girls, though I hope there are none in your 
neighborhood, who need no maternal commands to keep 
them from assisting with the work of the house, who take 
the whole biu'den of maintaining the ''respectabiUty" 
of the family upon their own shoulders, and are ready 
at any hoiu* of the day, from breakfast till bedtime. 
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to entertain guests in the parlor. It is not hard study 
that keeps these girls out of the kitchen, it is some- 
thing else. I should not have to go far any Monday 
morning to hear a mother and a daughter keeping tune, 
more or less, on two useful instruments; the daughter 
on the piano in the parlor, the mother, an estimable old 
lady, on the washboard in the kitchen, doing the family's 
washing. And somehow their acquaintances seem to 
think no less of the mother for keeping the clothes 
clean, and not one particle the more of the daughter on 
account of her entire immunity from manual labor. If 
you know any girl of this kind do you think we' can 
fairly include her among the '' Ambitious Girls"? 

This seems to be wandering away from the subject of 
learning to take care of a household, and leaning toward 
the important subject of helping mother; but the two 
are so closely aUied that they can hardly be separated. 
Ambition is a good thing for girl or boy, but ambition 
begins at home and now. You must not regard your 
ambition as something distant and sacred, beckoning you 
from afar to something great in the dim future, so holy 
that you must speak of it with bated breath. Keep it in 
training. Call it up beside you as you sit at your desk; 
it will stand there meekly enough if you are firm with 
it. Examine it, question it, and if you find it an ambi- 
tion that keeps you so busy thinking of the great things 
in store for you that you have no time to help wash the 
dishes, mold it into better shape. You will be surprised 
to find how easily you can change its form when you 
want it changed. 

Great things come by doing the little things well, and 
if you neglect the Uttle things of the present the great 
ones will always remain in the distant future. Not that 
the care of a household is a Uttle thing: for a woman it 
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is one of the most important things in life. And I am 
not urging you to consign yoiu-self to a life of washing 
dishes and peeling potatoes; fax from it. But I do 
urge you, for your own comfort and happiness, to know 
how those things and the thousand other matters of a 
household should be done, so that when you have a 
household of your own you can make your home happy 
and comfortable. Yoiu* art or your business or your 
profession will not suffer by it. Indeed, high art and the 
art of household care are near relations. I could show 
you, any morning in New York, a dozen artists washing 
the dishes of the breakfasts they had cooked themselves, 
because it is easier to prepare their own coffee and cook 
their own eggs than to go out for breakfast, or be bothered 
with a servant in the studio. On the same morning we 
could go farther and see a hundred more artists who 
would cheerfully cook their own eggs if they had the 
eggs to cook. 

What the care of a household means is so well imder- 
stood by every girl that it needs Uttle explanation. The 
everlasting washing of dishes is only the beginning. 
Nobody asks you to look forward to a Ufe of dish-wash- 
ing, though a great many girls in all the large cities make 
comfortable livings by doing nothing else. But know 
how to do it, and to do it well, so that when you have your 
own Eliza Jane m your own kitchen you can show her. 
You can tell a great deal about your own disposition by 
the way you wash dishes. Do you have a kettle of hot 
water to scald them after they are well washed? And 
do you do the glass and silver first, while the water is 
clean and the towels dry? And do you wash out the dish 
towels and hang them up? And are your pans scoiu-ed 
as clean outside as in? You see, I know something about 
this art myself, and about cooking too, much to my own 
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comfort, for I have many times been in camps and boats 
where I must cook or go himgry. 

And then the baking. It is a fine thing, a real accom- 
pUshment, for a girl to be a good baker. She may not 
always have to bake, but she should know how. And 
do you know how to make a pie crust that people can 
bite? Not all pie crust can be bitten, you know. Your 
mother will tell you the secret of making those crusts 
that melt in the mouth, or I am much mistaken; and a 
first-rate pie of your manufacture will give her more 
satisfaction than hearing your best sonata. Meats? 
There you must have long experience — experience that 
you can best get at home. You know how easily the 
green-goods men pick out a victim from the coimtry in 
the streets of a large city? Just so easily will the butcher 
discover your ignorance and sell you bad cuts if you are 
inexperienced. 

Mending the holes in Uttle George's stockings is part 
of the care of a household. And knowing intuitively 
where his overshoes are when he has shoved them under 
the bookcase; and taking care of the bedrooms, and 
knowing how to make a bed so that there shall not 
be a single wrinkle; and determining what is to be for 
dinner to-night and breakfast to-morrow morning, and 
ordering just the right quantity of everything, so that 
there shall be plenty, but nothing wasted; and making 
a mustard plaster, and keeping the sideboard drawers 
clean, and keeping the bone handles of knives out of 
hot water, and making your husband carry an umbrella 
when it rains — for they seldom do unless somebody 
makes them; — these are a few samples of the ten thou- 
sand things that constitute the care of a household. They 
must all be done, and if you do not know how, who is to 
do them? The servant? The model servant is as likely 
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to be found as the prince is to come along for a husband. 
They are both myths. The best servant you will ever 
get must be shown how to do things, and you will be the 
one to show her, and you can not show her if you do not 
know yourself. 

Here is an arithmetical question for you : If a girl hves 
sixteen years at home without learning to bake bread, 
how long must she be in a studio before she learns to 
mix colors? Or how many years will it take her to 
master Blackstone's Commentaries, or Parsons on Con- 
tracts? 

It is all very well to look forward to a glorious career, 
but what have you done so far? Have you learned, are 
you learning, those things that are sure to be useful and 
necessary for you? Do you think your "career'' is a 
certainty because you dream about it? Are you so full 
of a great purpose that everything else seems paltry, un- 
worthy? No girl or boy either can be sure of making 
a great success in any business or profession. With 
industry and health you can almost certainly support 
yourself, but beyond that there is no certainty. Many 
a girl who has been a prodigy at ten or twelve has grown 
into mature mediocrity. Perhaps you have known some 
Uttle girl who was the sweetest singer you ever heard, 
who was urged to sing on all occasions, and who was 
told so often by her sisters and cousins and aunts and 
their friends that she was destined to be a prima donna 
that she really beheved it, and became "wedded to her 
art, " and who had more money spent upon her musical 
education than her father could afford, — and who now, 
after a youth of disappointments, has taken her place 
in the fourth row of the chorus at ten dollars a week. 

In every large city are himdreds of such prodigies who 
have proved to be failures. The great singer of a village 
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cuts a poor figure in a capital. You will know directly 
how many greatest singers and greatest artists and 
greatest writers there are in the world, and how calm the 
world is about it, and how slow to find them out. Be 
sure that a girFs voice does not change more between ten 
and twenty than her ambitions and inclinations change 
between eighteen and twenty-five. But a home you 
must have, and you will be at a disadvantage if you do 
not know how to take care of it. 




HOUSEKEEPING AND HOMEMAKING^ 

By MARION HARLAND 

lOUT once in every lustrum the press of 
the coimtry breaks out into active warfare 
on the vexed question of woman's work and 
woman's wages. The paper cannonade is 
carried on for some time between those who represent 
the employers and the larger party who uphold the 
rights of the employed; a multitude of foolish and some 
good things are said on both sides, — then it mutters 
itself into silence like any other harmless sort of thunder. 
Nobody is convinced and nobody hurt, except the novices 
among workwomen who have not yet learned that deto- 
nation is not reform, nor, of necessity, germane to it. 

Among things worthy of record that grew out of such 
a sham fight about fourteen years since, was a brief, 
strong reply penned by Madame Demorest, the cele- 
brated modiste and fashionist of New York, to the in- 
quiry why so few women attain to complete mastery of 
any craft. 

"Because," wrote Madame (I quote from memory), 
''not one in ten thousand expects to make this or that 
trade the business of her life. It is something by which 
she hopes to earn bread and clothes imtU she gets mar- 
ried. Being perpetually on the outlook for the fortu- 
nate chance that is to relieve her from the necessity of 
paid labor, she is content to learn just as little as will 
sufiJce to keep her in her situation. The man, who 
knows that he is fitting himself for a calling he will re- 

* From " Eve's Daughters." By permission of the Author and Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Copyright, 1882. 
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linquish only with existence, makes it a part of himself, 
and himself a part of it." 

Everybody professed to be satisfied with this solution, 
which was indubitably true and altogether pertinent, 
viewing the problem from Madame's standpoint. We 
understood, or thought we did, why those of our young 
women who are forced to maintain themselves are con- 
tent with mediocrity in vocations that are but make- 
shifts at the best, and why those of us for whom they 
condescend to work while they are on their promotion 
consent to accept the results of " journey'' labor. 

Madame Demorest has, perhaps, accoimted for the 
fact that there are so few artistes in the United States. 
Who wiU explain the fact, yet more patent, of the grow- 
ing neglect of practical housewifery on the part of young 
women whose hope and expectation are to possess and 
take care of houses of their own at some — perchance 
very early — day? That they are thus indiflfeirent is no 
haphazard assertion. 

I do not forget that cookery is taking its place as a 
fine art in our land, and is, therefore, patronized by our 
''best circles.'' I have seen the artistically business- 
like blankbooks open upon silken laps and rich fur 
muffs, diamonded fingers flying over them m the eager 
effort to preserve the directions of Signor Blot and Miss 
Parloa, and Mrs. Rorer during their "fascinating" illus- 
trated lectures. I enjoy — nobody more — the fun of 
salad clubs and cooking circles, especially the ''high 
teas" to which the intimate friends of the fair cuisi- 
nikres are bidden to partake of dishes prepared "exclu- 
sively" by themselves. 

I recall one which was conducted upon strictly con- 
scientious principles, that began with raw oysters and 
woimd up with confectioner's ices. 
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But indeed we got up everything elseT' cried a candid 
member, when rallied upon the inconsistency. ''That is, 
of course, mamma's cook made the coffee and broiled the 
chops, and the Vienna rolls had to be bought, you know! " 

We recollect that Marie Antoinette made rolls of 
butter on marble shelves from cream skimmed with 
golden ladles, and smile indulgence of girlish freaks. 
Playing at cooking is less hurtful than the " German,'' and 
less exciting than bridge whist. The graceful game does 
not blind the watchful student of their "tricks and 
manners" to "our girls'" general ignorance of domestic 
economy, their utter inabiUty to enter, with credit to us 
or to themselves, upon the practical business of house- 
wifery next week or next month. 

I beUeve, fully and sorrowfully, that in this incom- 
petency Ues part of the secret of the early fading and 
invalidism of so many of our young wives. Our grand- 
mothers did their own housework, often including wash- 
ing, ironing, spinning, and weaving; bore many children, 
and Uved and died in general ignorance of the rules of 
hygiene and orthography. Then ran Uke wildfire over 
the country the craze of "women's higher education," 
and pianoforte makers and physicians grew rich. The 
women who were girls fifty years ago knew little enough 
of household management when they were married. 
They have, as a whole, seen to it that their daughters 
shall know less. 

Few men are great, even in one direction, — and 
fewer women. This small nimiber of both sexes may 
plan the work of the world. It is carried into successful 
operation from age to age by people of evenly-balanced 
minds and healthful energies. Your one-ideaed man is 
as truly diseased in perception and in judgment as is 
the woman who rides her hobby of art, literature, social, 
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religious, or political reform roughshod over the wreck 
of domestic comifort and happiness. She who neglects 
to comb her hair and darn her children's socks while she 
is painting for posterity, or accepts an invitation to ad- 
dress a Woman's Suffrage Convention that calls her a 
hundred miles away from home when her baby Ues ill 
with croup, would be as selfish in devotion to her spe- 
cialty had her choice Ughted on Kensmgton embroidery or 
on preserves. I was once so imf ortimate as to talk with 
a distressed mother who could not see her way clear to go 
to her eldest son, djdng from injuries received in a rail- 
way accident, because she was in the middle of spring 
house cleaning. 

''And you know, the servants wouldn't half do it if I 
were not here to look after them!" she moaned. 

The boy died, askmg with his last coherent word, 
''When is mother coming?" She never blamed herself. 
She was the victim of circumstances over which she had 
no control. Had she been a Uterary woman of note, the 
story would have found its way into the newspapers. 
Bemg of a strictly domestic turn, she missed the dis- 
tinction she merited by smgleness of devotion to the 
object of her life. 

Let us be fair in judgment and in verdict. While we 
do not shield morbidly absorbed artists and housekeepers 
from censure by the excuse that, as women, evenness of 
development is not to be expected of them, we do not 
forget the measure of obloquy due to him who forgets 
wife, children, and his own physical needs in warehouse, 
office, or atelier. His neglect of assumed and sacred 
duties tells less upon the surface of home and society 
than would the like dereliction on the part of her who 
must order dmners and look after the family wardrobe, 
but it is one and the same sin with hers. 
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The perfect intellect in either sex is many-sided, rounded, 
firm in poise, wide in comprehension of the infinite, delicate 
in perception of the finite. 

I remark in passing, that a charming example of the 
truth just stated is exhibited in a volume lately read in 
our home circle with such dehghted interest' as usually 
waits upon the perusal of an engaging romance. It is 
entitled "The Formation of Vegetable Mold through the 
Action of Worms, with Observations on the Habits/' 
The author is Charles Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S. 

It is not then a token of inherent mental and spiritual 
dignity when the educated daughter refuses initiation 
into the homely ceremonies of cookery — objects to the 
troublesome details which are soon comprehended and 
put into practice by the half-witted Celt or the Scan- 
dinavian who can not speak a word of the language of 
her adopted land. The intellect that recoils from the 
acquisition of the simple principles of mixing, baking, 
and boiling, because they disturb the calm balance of 
thought, must rest upon a very slender pivot. The 
apprenticeship to imf amihar and not agreeable work 
that makes college Jane's nerves *' crawl," does not rub 
into her sensibilities more roughly than the alphabet 
galls the dull-minded sculUon thumbing her "First 
Reader" every night at the kitchen table. She has 
been twitted with her ignorance — "a gurrl grown, and 
not able to read an' spell!" Literature and all pertain- 
ing to letters are quite out of her Hne. She will prob- 
ably not read one book a year after preparing herself for 
the work; but spurred by a single incentive, she drudges 
on stubbornly. 

A servant of my own once begged me to "tache her to 
write." Her betrothed had told her, with the refined 
gallantry of his class, that he was ''fair ashamed of her 
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because she could n't so much as read a love letter, but 
must take it to the mistress to know what was in it/' 
She had never been to school since her tenth year, and 
could hardly make out the sense of a printed page, but 
in three months' time she penned, without any assistance, 
a note to her absent lover : 

''Dear Mike, — This is to tel you I am wel and 
hoppin you are enjjdn the same blesin thank god. I have 
lerned how to wright an also how to reade wrighting. 
now send on yiu*e leters. 

"no moore at present from yure lovin 

"Mary O'Reilly/' 

She taught me many and more valuable lessons than 
she had from me as she sat each night under the shaded 
nursery lamp, her coarse stiff fingers cramped upon the 
pen barrel, and made straight lines, pothooks, and 
hangers, imtil the perspiration broke through the pores 
of her red forehead. 

"D' ye think I' 11 ever be an author, ma'am?" she would 
ask anxiously sometimes, in submitting the exercise to 
my inspection. 

''Yes, Mary," I always answered, with no disposition 
to amusement at her blimder. 

In Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's wonderful "Story of Avis" 
we read : 

"The usual Uttle feminine bustle of sewing he [Os- 
trander] missed without regret. Women fretted him 
with their eternal nervous stitch, stitching, and fathom- 
less researches into the nature of tatting and crochet. 
He rather admired his wife for sharing so fully his objec- 
tion to them. Avis was that rare woman who had never 
embroidered a tidy." 
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Again, "It was not much perhaps to set herself now 
to conquer this httle occasion; not much to descend 
from the sphinx to the drainpipe at one feU swoop; not 
much to watch the potatoes while Julia went to market; 
to answer the doorbell while the jelly was straining; to 
dress for dinner after her guests were in the parlor; to 
resolve to engage a table girl to-morrow because Juha 
tripped with the gravy; to sit wondering how the Zon- 
ing was to get done, while her husband talked of Greek 
sculpture — to bring creation out of chaos, law out of 
disorder, and a clear head out of wasted nerves. Life is 
composed of such Uttle strains; and the artistic tempera- 
ment is not only more sensitive to them, but can never 
hope to escape them. It was not much; but let us not 
forget that it is under the friction of such atoms that 
women far sunpler, and so for that yoke far stronger, than 
Avis, have yielded their Uves as a burden too heavy to 
be borne.'' 

The summary is painfully reaUstic. Each of us who 
has kept house for a single year subscribes groaningly to 
the accuracy of the sketch. The question raised by my 
reason and supported by experience is, whether even to 
the artistic temperament brier scratches are ever fatal 
injuries. Annoyances they are, these atomic particles 
and points that bury themselves in tender skins. While 
the smart is new, the sufferer is prone to cry out that her 
senses are deserting her; but when the prickles are with- 
drawn, brave spirits arise superior to temporary urita- 
tion. A woman who had professed her willingness to 
spend two hundred days " in copying a carrot that hangs 
twenty feet away from you against the wall'' ought to 
have been not merely brave but patient. 

Domestic life has its peculiar trials, but so has every 
other condition of this our mortal probation. They 
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who wear thin shoes and step gingerly wUl feel the peb- 
bles m the path. It is the firm tread of the stout boot 
that presses them into the earth. 

You may pass a long, useful, and contented life with- 
out learning how to embroider a tidy. As American 
homes now are — and there is faint prospect of recon- 
struction of our domestic system — no American woman, 
however exalted or assured her social rank, or whatever 
may be her accompUshments, can afford to remain 
ignorant of practical housewifery. This is a rule without 
exception. Disregard of it is unwise and selfish. Ab- 
sorption in your chosen art or profession, however worthy 
it may be in itself, becomes a fault when it ignores the 
claims of others upon time and consideration. It is not 
enough that your aims are high, your ends noble. 

To absorb, to retain, to be nourished, to grow — all 
this is to receive. This is happiness. To give of what 
you have and are — of yourself — that others may be 
better and happier — this is blessedness. 

By a beautiful provision of Nature, self-denial and 
work offered in this spuit and for this purpose ennoble 
instead of dwarfing heart and intellect. The antithesis 
of this proposition is no less true; to wit, that the pur- 
suit of any object to the exclusion from thought and 
care of all besides, especially when the thing is coveted 
because the possession of it will contribute to our own 
enjoyment or advantage, will eventually narden and 
narrow the character. 

To be an excellent housekeeper is in itself one of the 
lesser aims of life to a woman of culture and refinement. 
The ministry to her kind by means of an intelligent com- 
prehension of it, and just personal attention to "domestic 
details," should be a study and a purpose. 




THE LADY WHO DOES HER OWN 

WORKi 

By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 

IRIC A is the only country where such a title 
is possible, — the only country where there is 
a class of women who may be described as 
ladies who do their own work. By a lady we 
mean a woman of education, cultivation, and refinement, 
of liberal tastes and ideas, who, without any very material 
additions or changes, would be recognized as a lady in 
any circle of the Old World or the New. 

What I have said is, that the existence of such a class is 
a fact pecuhar to American society; a clear, plain result of 
the new principles involved in the doctrine of imiversal 
equaUty. 

When the colonists first came to this country, of however 
mixed ingredients their ranks might have been composed, 
and however imbued with the spirit of feudal and aristo- 
cratic ideas, the discipline of the wilderness soon brought 
them to a democratic level; the gentleman felled the wood 
for his log cabin side by side with the plowman, and 
thews and sinews rose in the market. '*A man was 
deemed honorable in proportion as he lifted his hand upon 
the high trees of the forest.'' So in the interior domestic 
circle. 

Mistress and maid, living in a log cabin together, became 
companions, and sometimes the maid, as the more accom- 
plished and stronger, took precedence of the mistress. It 

* From " House and Home Papers." By permission of Houghton 
MifSin Company. 
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became natural and unavoidable that children should 
begin to work as early as they were capable of it. The 
result was a generation of inteUigent people brought up to 
labor from necessity, but turning on the problem of labor 
the acuteness of a disciplined brain. The mistress, out- 
done in sinews and muscles by her maid, kept her superi- 
ority by skill and contrivance. If she could not lift a pail 
of water, she could invent methods which made lifting the 
pail mmecessary ; if she could not take a hundred steps 
without weariness, she could make twenty answer the pur- 
pose of a himdred. 

Slavery, it is true, was to some extent introduced into 
New England, but it never suited the genius of the people, 
never struck deep root, or spread so as to choke the good 
seed of self-helpfulness. Many were opposed to it from 
conscientious principle, — many from f arsighted thrift, 
and from a love of thoroughness and well-doing which 
despised the rude, imskilled work of barbarians. People, 
having once felt the thorough neatness and beauty of 
execution which came of free, educated, and thoughtful 
labor, could not tolerate the clumsiness of slavery. Thus 
it came to pass that for many years the rural population of 
New England, as a general rule, did their own work, both 
out doors and in. If there were a black man or a black 
woman or a bound girl, they were emphatically only the 
helps, following humbly the steps of master and mistress, 
and used by them as instnunents of Ughtening certain 
portions of their toil. The master and mistress, with their 
children, were the head workers. 

Great merriment has been excited in the Old Country 
because years ago the first English travelers foimd that 
the class of persons by them denominated servants were in 
America denominated help or helpers. But the term was 
the very best exponent of the state of society. There were 
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few servants, in the European sense of the word; there was 
a society of educated workers, where all were practically 
equal, and where, if there was a deficiency in one family 
and an excess in another, a helper, not a servant, was hired. 
Mrs. Browne, who has six sons and no daughters, enters 
into agreement with Mrs. Jones, who has six daughters 
and no sons. She borrows a daughter, and pays her good 
wages to help in her domestic toil, and sends a son to help 
the labors of Mr. Jones. These two yoimg people go into 
the f amiUes in which they are to be employed in all respects 
as equals and companions, and so the work of the commu- 
nity is equaUzed. Hence arose, and for many years con- 
tinued, a state of society more nearly solving than any 
other ever did the problem of combining the highest cul- 
ture of the mind with the highest culture of the muscles 
and the physical faculties. 

Then were to be seen famiUes of daughters, handsome, 
strong females, rising each day to their indoor work with 
cheerful alertness, — one to sweep the room, another to 
make the fire, while a third prepared the breakfast for the 
father and brothers who were going out to manly labor; 
and they chatted meanwhile of books, studies, embroidery, 
discussed the last new poem, or some historical topic 
started by graver reading, or perhaps a rural ball that was 
to come off the next week. They spun with the book tied 
to the distaff ; they wove; they did all manner of fine needle- 
work; they made lace, painted flowers, and, in short, in 
boimdless consciousness of activity, invention, and perfect 
health, set themselves to any work they had ever read or 
thought of. A bride in those days was married with sheets 
and tablecloths of her own weaving, with counterpanes 
and toilet covers wrought in divers embroidery by her 
own and her sisters' hands. The amount of fancywork 
done in our days by girls who have nothing else to do will 
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not equal what was done by these, who performed besides, 
among them, the whole work of the family. 

For many years these habits of life characterized the 
majority of om* rural towns. They still exist among a 
class respectable in numbers and position, though perhaps 
not so happy in perfect self-satisfaction and in a conviction 
of the dignity and desirableness of its lot as in former days. 
Hiunan nature is above all things — lazy. Every one 
confesses in the abstract that exertion which brings out all 
the powers of body and mind is the best thing for us all; 
but practically most people do all they can to get rid of it, 
and as a general rule nobody does much more than circum- 
stances drive him to do. However dignified, however 
invigorating, however really desirable are habits of life 
involving daily physical toU, there is a constant evil demon 
at every one's elbow, seducing him to evade it, or to bear 
its weight with sullen, discontented murmurs. 

I will venture to say that there are at least, to speak very 
moderately, a hundred houses where these humble lines 
will be read and discussed, where there are no servants 
except the ladies of the household. I will venture to say, 
also, that these households, many of them, are not inferior 
in the air of cultivation and refined elegance to many which 
are conducted by the ministration of domestics. I will 
venture to assert, furthermore, that these same ladies who 
live thus, find quite as much time for reading, letter writ- 
ing, drawing, embroidery, and f ancywork as the women of 
families otherwise arranged. 

I am quite certain that they would be f oimd on an aver- 
age to be in the enjoyment of better health, and more of 
that sense of capabihty and vitality which gives one con- 
fidence in one's ability to look into life and meet it with 
cheerful courage, than three-quarters of the women who 
keep servants, — and that on the whole their domestic 
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establishment is regulated more exactly to their mind, 
their food prepared and served more to their taste. And 
yet, with all this, I will not venture to assert that they are 
satisfied with this way of living, and that they would not 
change it forthwith if they could. They have a secret 
feeling all the while that they are being abused, that 
they are working harder than they ought to, and that 
women who live in their houses like boarders, who have 
only to speak and it is done, are the truly enviable ones. 
One after another of their associates, as opportunity offers 
and means increase, deserts the ranks, and commits her 
domestic affairs to the hands of hired servants. Self- 
respect takes the alarm. "Is it altogether genteel to live 
as we do? To be siu'e, we are accustomed to it ; we have 
it all systematized and arranged; the work of our own 
hands suits us better than any we can hire ; in fact, when 
we do hire, we are discontented and uncomfortable, — 
for who will do for us what we will do for ourselves? But 
when we have company ! There 's the rub, — to get out all 
our best things and put them back; to cook the meals and 
wash the dishes ingloriously; and to make all appear as 
if we did n't do it, and had servants Uke other people.'' 

There, after all, is the rub. A want of hardy self-respect, 
— an imwillingness to face with dignity the actual facts and 
necessities of our situation in life, — this, after all, is the 
worst and most dangerous feature of the case. It is the 
same sort of pride which makes Smilax think he must hire 
a waiter in white gloves, and get up a circuitous dinner 
party on English principles, to entertain a friend from 
England. Because the friend in England lives in such 
and such a style, he must make believe for a day that he 
lives so too, when in fact it is a whirlwind in his domestic 
establishment equal to a removal or a fire, and threatens 
the total extinction of Mrs. Smilax. Now there are two 
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principles of hospitality that people are very apt to over- 
look. One is, that their guests like to be made at home, 
and treated with confidence; and another is, that people 
are always interested in the details of a way of life that is 
new to them. 

The Englishman comes to America as weary of his old, 
easy, family-coach life as you can be of yours; he wants to 
see something new imder the sim, — something American; 
and forthwith we all bestir ourselves to give him some- 
thing as near as we can fancy exactly like what he is al- 
ready tired of. So city people come to the country, not 
to sit in the best parlor, and to see the nearest imitation of 
city life, but to lie on the haymow, to swing in the barn, 
to form intimacy with the pigs, chickens, and ducks, and 
to eat baked potatoes exactly on the critical moment when 
they are done, from the oven of the cooking stove, — and 
we remark, en passant, that nobody has ever truly eaten 
a baked potato imless he has seized it at that precise and 
fortimate moment. 

I fantjy you now, my friends, whom I have in my eye. 
You are three happy women together. You are all so 
well that you know not how it feels to be sick. You are 
used to early rising, and would not he in bed if you could. 
Long years of practice have made you familiar with the 
shortest, neatest, most expeditious method of doing every 
household office, so that really for the greater part of the 
time in your house there seems to a looker-on to be nothing 
to do. You rise in the morning and dispatch your hus- 
band, father, and brothers to the farm or wood lot ; you go 
sociably about chatting with each other, while you skim 
the milk, make the butter, turn the cheeses. The fore- 
noon is long; it 's ten to one that all the so-called morning 
work is over, and you have leisure for an hour's sewing or 
reading before it is time to start the dinner preparations. 
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By two o'clock your housework is done, and you have 
the long afternoon for books, needlework, or drawing, — 
for perhaps there is among you one with a gift at her pencil. 
Perhaps one of you reads aloud while the others sew, and 
you manage in that way to keep up with a great deal of 
reading. I see on your bookshelves Prescott, Macaulay, 
Irving, besides the hghter fry of poems and novels. When 
you have company, you invite Mrs. Smith or Brown or 
Jones to tea; you have no trouble; they come early, with 
their knitting or sewing; your particular crony sits with 
you by your poUshed stove while you watch the baking of 
those hght biscuits and tea rusks for which you are so fa- 
mous, and Mrs. Somebody-else chats with your sister, who 
is spreading the table with your best china in the best room. 
When tea is over, there is plenty of volunteering to help 
you wash your pretty India teacups, and get them back 
into the cupboard. There is no special fatigue or exertion 
in all this, though you have taken down the best things 
and put them back, because you have done all without 
anxiety or effort, among those who would do precisely the 
same, if you were their visitors. 

But now come down Mrs. Simmons and her pretty 
daughter to spend a week with you, and forthwith you are 
troubled. Your youngest, Fanny, visited them in New 
York last fall, and tells you of their cook and chambermaid 
and the servant in white gloves that waits on table. You 
say in your soul, "What shall we do? they never can be 
contented to hve as we do; how shall we manage?" And 
now you long for servants. 

This is the very time that you should know that Mrs. 
Simmons is tired to death of her fine estabUshment, and 
weighed down with the task of keeping the peace among 
her servants. She is a quiet soul, dearly loving her ease, 
and hating strife ; and yet last week she had five quarrels 
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to settle between her invaluable cook and the other mem- 
bers of her staJBf, because the invaluable cook, on the 
strength of knowing how to get up state dinners and to 
manage all sorts of mysteries which her mistress knows 
nothing about, asserts the usual right of spoiled favorites 
to msult all her neighbors with impunity, and rule with a 
rod of iron over the whole house. Anything that is not m 
the least Uke her own home and ways of hving wiU be a 
blessed rehef and change to Mrs. Simmons. 

Yoiu" clean, quiet house, yoiu* deUcate cookery, yoiu* 
cheerful morning tasks, if you will let her follow you about 
and sit and talk with you while you are at your work, will 
all seem a pleasant contrast to her own life. Of course, 
if it came to the case of offering to change lots in life, she 
would not do it ; but very likely she thinks she would, and 
sighs over and pities herself, and thinks sentimentally how 
fortimate you are, how snugly and securely you hve, and 
wishes she were as imtrammelled and independent as you. 
And she is more than half right ; for, with her helpless hab- 
its, her utter ignorance of the simplest facts concernmg 
the reciprocal relations of milk, eggs, butter, saleratus, 
soda, and yeast, she is completely the victim and slave of 
the person she pretends to rule. 

Only imagine some of the frequent scenes and rehearsals 
in her family. After many trials, she at last engages a 
seamstress who promises to prove a perfect treasure, — 
neat, dapper, nimble, skillful, and spirited. The very soul 
of Mrs. Simmons rejoices in heaven. Illusive bliss? The 
newcomer proves to be no favorite with Madam Cook, 
and the domestic fates evolve the catastrophe as follows : 
First, low murmiu' of distant thimder in the kitchen ; then 
a day or two of sulky silence, in which the atmosphere 
seems heavy with an approaching storm. At last comes 
the climax. The parlor door flies open during breakfast. 
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Enter seamstress, in tears, followed by Mrs. Cook with a 
face swollen and red with wrath, who tersely introduces 
the subject-matter of the drama in a voice trembling with 
rage. 

"Would you be plased. Ma'am, to suit yerself with 
another cook? Me week will be up next Tuesday, and 
I want to be going." 

"Why, Bridget, what 's the matter? " 

"Matter enough, Ma'am ! I niver could Uve with them 
Cork girls in a house, nor I won't ; them as likes the Cork 
girls is welcome for all me; but it 's not for the likes of me 
to Uve with them, and she been in the kitchen a-upsettm' 
of me gravies with her flatirons and things." 

Here bursts m the seamstress with a whirlwind of denial, 
and the altercation wages fast and furious, and poor Uttle 
delicate Mrs. Simmons stands like a kitten in a thimder- 
storm, in the midst of a regular Irish row. 

Cook, of course, is sure of her victory. She knows that 
a great dinner is to come off Wednesday, and that her mis- 
tress has not the smallest idea how to manage it, and that 
therefore, whatever happens, she must be concihated. 

SweUing with secret indignation at the tyrant, poor Mrs. 
Shnmons dismisses her seamstress with longing looks. She 
suited her mistress exactly, but she did n't suit the cook! 

Now, if Mrs. Simmons had been brought up in early 
life with the experience that you have, she would be mis- 
tress in her own house. She would quietly say to Madam 
Cook," If my family arrangements do not suit you, you can 
leave; I can see to the dinner myself." And she could 
do it. Her well-trained muscles would not break down 
imdera httle extra work; her skill, adroitness, and perfect 
familiarity with everything that is to be done would enable 
her at once to make cooks of any bright girls of good capac- 
ity who might still be in her estabhshment; and, above all. 
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she would feel herself mistress in her own house. This is 
what would come of an experience in doing her own 
work as you do. She who can at once put her own 
trained hand to the machine in any spot where a hand is 
needed never comes to be the slave of a coarse, vulgar 
Irishwoman. 

So, also, in forming a judgment of what is to be expected 
of servants in a given time, and what ought to be expected 
of a given amount of provisions, poor Mrs. Simmons is 
absolutely at sea. If even for one six months in her life 
she had been a practical cook, and had reaUy had the 
charge of the larder, she would not now be haimted, as she 
constantly is, by an indefinite apprehension of an immense 
wastefulness, perhaps of the disappearance of provisions 
through secret channels of relationship and favoritism. 
She certainly could not be made to believe in the absolute 
necessity of so many pounds of sugar, quarts of milk, and 
dozens of eggs, not to mention spices and wine, as are daily 
required for the accomplishment of Madam Cook's piu*- 
poses. But though now she does suspect and apprehend, 
she can not speak with certainty. She can not say, "/ 
have made these thin^. I know exactly what they 
require. I have done this and that myself, and know it 
can be done, and done well, in a certain time." 

It is said that women who have been accustomed to 
doing their own work become hard mistresses. They are 
certainly more sure of the ground they stand on; they 
are less open to imposition; they can speak and act in 
their own houses more as those ''having authority," and 
therefore are less afraid to exact what is justly their due, 
and less willing to endure impertinence and unfaithfulness. 
Their general error Ues in expecting that any servant ever 
will do as well for them as they will do for themselves, and 
that an untrained, imdisciplined hmnan being ever can do 
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housework, or any other work, with the neatness and per- 
fection that a person of trained intelligence can. 

It has been remarked in our armies that the men of cul- 
tivation, though bred in deUcate and refined spheres, can 
bear up imder the hardships of camp life better and longer 
than rough laborers. The reason is, that an educated 
mind knows how to use and save its body, to work it and 
spare it, as an uneducated mind can not ; and so the college- 
bred youth brings himself safely through fatigues which 
kill the imreflective laborer. Cultivated, intelUgent 
women, who are brought up to do the work of their own 
famiUes, are labor-saving institutions. They make the 
head save the wear of the muscles. By forethought, con- 
trivance, system, and arrangement, they lessen the amount 
to be done, and do it with less expense of time and strength 
than others. The old New England motto. Get your work 
done up in the forenoon, applied to an amoimt of work which 
would keep a common Irish servant toihng from dayhght 
to sunset. 

A lady living in one of our obscure New England towns, 
where there were no servants to be hired, at last, by send- 
ing to a distant city, succeeded in procuring a raw Irish 
maid-of-aU-work, a creature of immense bone and muscle, 
but of heavy, imawakened brain. In one fortnight she 
established such a reign of Chaos and old Night in the 
kitchen and through the house, that her mistress, a deUcate 
woman, encumbered with the care of young children, began 
seriously to think that she made more work each day than 
she performed, and dismissed her. 

What was now to be done? Fortunately, the daughter 
of a neighboring farmer was going to be married in six 
months, and wanted a little ready money for her trousseau. 
The lady was informed that Miss So-and-so would come 
to her, not as a servant, but as hired '•' help.'' She was fain 
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to accept any help with gladness. Forthwith came into 
the family circle a tall, well-dressed yoimg person, grave, 
imobtrusive, self-respecting, yet not in the least presuming, 
who sat at the family table and observed all its decormns 
with the modest self-possession of a lady. 

The newcomer took a survey of the labors of a family 
of ten members, including four or five yoimg children, and, 
looking, seemed at once to throw them into system, ma- 
tiu-ed her plans, arranged her hours of washing, ironing, 
baking, cleaning, rose early, moved deftly, and in a single 
day the slatternly and littered kitchen assumed that neat, 
orderly appearance that so often strikes one in New 
England farmhouses. The work seemed to be all gone. 
Everything was nicely washed, brightened, put in place, 
and stayed in place; the floors, when cleaned, remained 
clean; the work was always done, and not doing; and 
every afternoon the young lady sat neatly dressed in her 
own apartment, either quietly writing letters to her be- 
trothed or sewing on her bridal outfit. Such is the result 
of employing those who have been brought up to do their 
own work. That tall, fine-looking girl, for aught we know, 
may yet be mistress of a fine house on Fifth Avenue; and if 
she is, she will, we fear, prove rather an exacting mistress to 
Irish Biddy and Bridget; but she will never be threatened 
by her cook and chambermaid, after the first one or two 
have tried the experiment. 

''Human nature is always the same. Nobody ever is 
or does more than circumstances force him to be and do. 
Those remarkable women of old were made by circum- 
stances. There were, comparatively speaking, no servants 
to be had, and so children were trained to habits of indus- 
try and mechanical adroitness from the cradle, and every 
household process was reduced to the very minimum of 
labor. Every step required in a process was counted. 
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every movement calculated; and she who took ten steps 
when one would do, lost her reputation for 'faculty/ 
Certainly such an early drill was of use in developing the 
health and the bodily powers, as well as in giving precision 
to the practical mental faculties. All household economies 
were arranged with equal niceness in those thoughtful 
minds. A trained housekeeper knew just how many sticks 
of hickory of a certain size were required to heat her oven, 
and how many of each different kind of wood. She 
knew by a sort of intuition just what kinds of food would 
yield the most palatable nutriment with the least outlay of 
accessories in cooking. She knew to a minute the time 
when each article must go into and be withdrawn from her 
oven; and if she could only lie in her chamber and direct, 
she could guide an intelligent child through the processes 
with mathematical certainty. It is impossible, however, 
that anything but early training and long experience can 
produce these results, and it is earnestly to be wished that 
the grandmothers of New England had only written down 
their experiences for our children : they would have been 
a mine of maxims and traditions, better than any other 
traditions of the elders which we know of." 
• In this country, our democratic institutions have re- 
moved the superincmnbent pressure which in the Old 
World confines the servants to a regular orbit. They 
come here feeling that this is somehow a land of liberty, 
and with very dim and confused notions of what liberty is. 
They are for the most part the raw, imtrained Irish peas- 
antry, and the wonder is, that, with all the imreasoning 
heats and prejudices of the Celtic blood, all the necessary 
ignorance and rawness, there should be the measiu'e of 
comfort and success there is in oiu* domestic arrangements. 
But as long as things are so there will be constant changes 
and interruptions in every domestic estabUshment, and 
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constantly recurring interregnums, when the mistress 
must put her own hand to the work, whether the hand 
be a trained or an imtrained one. 

As matters now are, the young housekeeper takes hfe 
at the hardest. She has very Uttle strength, — no ex- 
perience to teach her how to save her strength. She 
knows nothing experimentaUy of the simplest processes 
necessary to keep her family comfortably fed and clothed; 
and she has a way of looking at all these things which 
makes them particularly hard and distasteful to her. 
She does not escape being obhged to do housework at 
intervals, but she does it in a weak, blundering, confused 
way, that makes it twice as hard and disagreeable as it 
need be. 

Now what I have to say is, that, if every young woman 
learned to do housework and cultivated her practical 
faculties in early life, she would, in the first place, be much 
more likely to keep her servants, and, in the second place, 
if she lost them temporarily, would avoid all that wear 
and tear of the nervous system which comes from constant 
iU success in those departments on which family health 
and temper mainly depend. This is one of the pecuUar- 
ities of oiu" American life which requires a peculiar training. 
Why not face it sensibly? 

The second thing I have to say is, that our land is now 
full of motorpathic institutions to which women are sent 
at great expense to have hired operators stretch and exer- 
cise their inactive muscles. They lie for hoiu-s to have their 
feet twigged, their arms flexed, and all the different mus- 
cles of the body worked for them, because they are so 
flaccid and torpid that the powers of life do not go on. 
Would it not be quite as cheerful and less expensive a 
process if yoimg girls from early life developed the muscles 
in sweeping, dusting, ironing, rubbing furniture, and all 
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the multiplied domestic processes which our grandmothers 
knew of? A woman who did all these, and diversified the 
intervals with spinning on the great and little wheel, never 
came to need the gymnastics of Dio Lewis or of the Swedish 
motorpathist, which really are a necessity now. Does it 
not seem poor economy to pay servants for letting our 
muscles grow feeble, and then to pay operators to exercise 
them for us? I will venture to say that our grandmothers 
in a week went over every movement that any gymnast 
has invented, and went over them to some productive pur- 
pose, too. 

Lastly, my paper will not have been in vain if those 
ladies who have learned and practice the invaluable ac- 
complishment of doing their own work will know their 
own happiness and dignity, and properly value their great 
acquisition, even though it may have been forced upon 
them by circumstances. 




WOMAN'S MISSION^ 

By a. M. DIAZ 

lERHAPS some day the community may come 
to perceive that woman requires for her 
vocation what the teacher, the preacher, the 
lawyer, and the physician require for theirs; 
namely, special preparation and general culture. The 
first, because every vocation demands special preparation ; 
and the second, because, to satisfy the requirements of 
young minds, she will need to draw from almost every 
kind of knowledge. And we must remember here, that 
the advantages derived from cultiu-e are not wholly an 
intellectual gain. We get from books and other sources 
of culture not merely what informs the mind, but that 
which warms the heart, quickens the sympathies, strength- 
ens the understanding; we get clearness and breadth of 
vision, get refining and ennobling influences, get wisdom in 
its truest and most comprehensive sense; and all of these, 
the last more than all, a mother needs for her high calling. 
That it is a high calling, we have high authority to show. 
Dr. Channing says, "No office can compare in importance 
with that of training a child." Yet the office is assmned 
without preparation. 

Herbert Spencer asks, in view of this omission: "What is 
to be expected when one of the most intricate of problems 
is undertaken by those who have given scarcely a thought 
as to the principles on which its solution depends? Is the 
unfolding of a human being so simple a process that any 
one may superintend and regulate it with no preparation 

*From "Domestic Problems." By permission of Houghton Miffin 
Company. 
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whatever? ... Is it not madness to make no provision 
for such a task? " 

Horace Mann speaks out plainly, and straight to the 
point: ''If she is to prepare a refection of cakes, she 
fails not to examine some cookery book or some manu- 
script receipt, lest she should convert her rich mgredients 
mto unpalatable compounds; but without ever having 
read one book upon the subject of education, without 
ever having sought one conversation with an mtelligent 
person upon it, she imderstands how to mingle the earthly 
and celestial elements of instruction for that child's soul 
so that he shall be fitted to discharge all duties below, 
and to enjoy all blessings above." And again, — "Influ- 
ences, imperceptible to childhood, work out more and 
more broadly into beauty or deformity in after life. No 
unskillful hand should ever play upon a harp where the 
tones are left forever in the strings." 

Home education is, after all, the great fact; and by 
domestic influences the characters of children are formed. 
Where men are exhausted by business, and women are 
exhausted by society (or other means), we may be pretty 
sure that but little can be done to shape and conduct the 
home with reference to the higher mental needs of the 
children who live in it." 

Now who, more than any one, ''shapes and conducts 
the home"? Who creates these "domestic influences," 
this "medium in which the child is habitually immersed"? 
Woman. In the name of common sense, then, throw open 
to woman every avenue of knowledge. Surround her with 
all that will elevate and refine. Give her the highest, 
broadest, truest culture. Give her chances to draw in- 
spiration from the beautiful in nature and in art. And, 
above all, insure her some respite from labor, and some 
tranquillity. Unless these conditions are observed, "but 
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little can be done to shape and conduct the home with ref- 
erence to the higher mental needs of the children who Uve 
in it." 

Let us leave the matter of child training, and consider 
the other part of woman's mission, — namely, "making 
home happy." It would seem that, even for this, the wife 
should be at least the equal of her husband in culture, in 
order that the two may be in sympathy. When a loving 
couple marry, they unite their interests, and in this union 
of interests they find happiness. We often hear from a 
wife or a husband remarks like these: "I only half enjoyed 
it, because he (or she) wasn't there;" ''It will be no 
pleasure to me unless he (or she) is there too;" ''The 
company was charming, but still I felt lonesome there 
without him (or her)." The phrase "half enjoy" gives 
the idea; for a sympathetic couple are to such a degree one 
that a pleasure which comes to either singly can only be 
half enjoyed, and even this half joy is lessened by the con- 
sciousness of what the other is losing. In a rather sarcastic 
article, taken from an English magazine, occur a few sen- 
tences which iUustrate this point very weU. The writer 
is describing a honeymoon : 

"The real difficulty is to be entertaining. The one 
thirst of the young bride is for amusement, and she has no 
idea of amusing herself. It is diverting to see the spouse 
of this ideal creature wend his way to a lending Ubrary, 
after a week of ideahsm, and the rehef with which he car- 
ries home a novel. How often, in expectation, has he 
framed to himself imaginary talks, — talk brighter and 
wittier than that of the friends he forsakes ! But conver- 
sation is difficult in the case of a refined creature who is 
as ignorant as a Hottentot. He begins with the new Mil- 
tonic poem, and finds she has never looked into 'Paradise 
Lost.' He plimges into the Reform Bill; but she knows 
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nothing of poKtics, and has never read a leading article 
in her life. Then she tries him, in her turn, and floods 
him with the dead chat of the town and an ocean of family- 
tattle. He finds himself shut up for weeks with a creature 
who takes an interest in nothing but Uncle Crosspatch's 
temper and the scandal about Lady X. Little by Httle 
the absolute pettiness, the dense dullness, of woman's life 
breaks upon the disenchanted devotee. His deity is with- 
out occupation, without thought, without resources. He 
has a faint faith in her finer sensibiUty, in her poetic na- 
ture: he fetches his Tennyson from his carpetbag, and 
wastes 'In Memoriam' on a critic who pronoimces it 
'pretty M" 

In cases of this kind, the half -joy is strikingly apparent. 
We see that a husband possessing culture is likely to be 
lonely among his poets and his poetry, his works of reform, 
and his lofty ideas, unless — she is there too. 

If it be said that learned women are prone to think 
lightly of home comforts and home duties, to despise 
physical labor, to look down on the ignorant, let us hasten 
to reply that learning is not culture, and that we want not 
learned mothers, but enUghtened mothers, wisely educated 
mothers. And let us steadfastly and perseveringly assert 
that enlightenment and a wise education are essential to 
the accomplishment of the mother's mission. When the 
housefather feels the truth of this, then shall we see him 
bringing home every publication he can lay his hands 
upon which treats intelligently of mental, moral, or physi- 
cal training. Then shall we hear him saying to the 
housemother: "Cease, I pray you, this everlasting toil. 
Read, study, rest. With your solemn responsibiUties, it 
is madness thus to spend yourself, thus to waste yourself." 
In his home shall the true essentials assiune that position 
which is theirs by right, and certain occupations connected 
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with that clamorous square inch of surface in the upper 
part of the mouth shall receive only their due share of 
attention. For in one way or another, either by lessening 
the work or by hiring workers, the mother shall have her 
leisure. 

And what will women, what will the housemothers do, 
when they feel this truth? Certainly not as they now do. 
Now it is their custom to fill in every chink and crevice 
of leisure time with sewing. "Look!" said a young 
mother to me, "I made all these myself, when holding the 
baby, or by sitting up nights." They were children's 
clothes, beautifully made, and literally covered with ruf- 
fles and embroidery. Oh, the thousands of stitches ! The 
ruffles ran up and down, and over and across, and three 
times roimd. Being white, the garments were of course 
changed daily. In the intervals of baby-tending, the 
mother snatched a few minutes here and a few minutes 
there, to starch, iron, flute, or crimp a ruflBie, or to finish 
off a dress of her own. This "finishing off" was carried on 
for weeks. When her baby was asleep or was good or 
had its little ruffles all fluted, then would she seize the op- 
portunity to stitch, to plait, to flounce, to pucker, and to 
braid. Wherever a hand's breadth of the original mate- 
rial was left visible, some bow or band or queer device was 
fashioned and sewed on. This zealous individual, by im- 
proving every moment, by sitting up nights, by working 
with the baby across her lap, accomplished her task. The 
dress was finished and worn with unutterable complacency. 
It is this last part which is the worst part. They have no 
misgivings, these mothers. They expect yoiu* warm ap- 
proval. "I can't get a minute's time to read," said this 
industrious person; and, on another occasion, — "I '11 own 
up, I don't know anything about taking care of children." 

Swift, speaking of women, said that they "employ more 
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thought, memory, and apphcation to become fools than 
would serve to make them wise and useful;" and perhaps 
he spoke truly. For suppose this young mother had been 
as eager to gain ideas as she was to aecompUsh a bias band, 
a French fold, or a floimce. Suppose that, in the intervals 
of baby-tending, instead of fluting her Uttle gu-ls' ruffles 
and embroidering their garments, she had tried to snatch 
some information which would help her in the bringing 
up of those Uttle girls. The truth is, mothers take their 
leisiu'e time for what seems to them to be first in impor- 
tance. It is easy to see what they consider essentials, and 
what, from them, children are learning to consider essen- 
tials. The " knowingness '' of some of oiu* children on sub- 
jects connected with dress is simply appalling. A girl of 
eight or ten summers will take you in at a glance, from top- 
most plume to boot tap, by items and collectively, analyti- 
cally and sympathetically. She discourses, in technical 
terms, of the fall of your drapery, the propriety of your 
trimmings, and the effect of this, that, or the other. She 
has a proper appreciation of what is French in your attire, 
and a proper scorn of what is not. She recognizes ''real 
lace" in a twinkUng of her eye, and "all wool" with a 
touch of her finger tips. Plainly-clad school children are 
often made to suffer keenly by the cutting remarks of 
other school children siunptuously arrayed. A Uttle girl 
aged six, returning from a chUd's party, exclaimed, "O 
mamma! What do you think? Bessie had her dress 
trimmed with lace, and it was n't real!" 

The law," No child shaU walk the street in a plain dress," 
is just as practicaUy a law as if it had been enacted by 
legal authorities. Mothers obey its high behests, and dare 
not rebel against it. Look at oiu* girls going to school, each 
with her tucks and ruffles. Who "gets time" to do aU 
that sewing? where do they get it? and at what sacrifices? 
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A goodly number of stitches and moments go to the mak- 
ing and putting on of even one ruffle on one skirt. Think 
of all the stitches and moments necessary for the making 
and putting of all the ruffles on all the skirts of the several 
little girls often belonging to one family ! And there is no 
escape, not even in common sense. A woman considered 
sensible in the very highest degree will dress her Uttle 
girl like other Uttle girls, or perish in the attempt. How 
many do thus perish, or are helped to perish, we shall 
never know. A frail, deUcate woman said to me one day, 

''Oh, I do hope the fashions wiU change before Sissy 
grows up, for I don't see how it will be possible for me 
to make her clothes." 

You observe her submissive, law-abiding spirit. The 
possibiUty of evading the law never suggests itself. 
There is many a feeble mother of grown and growing 
" Sissy s" to whom the spring or fall dressmaking ap- 
pears like an avalanche coming to overwhelm her, or a 
Juggernaut coming to roll over her. She asks not, ''How 
shall I escape?" but "How shall I endure?" Let her con- 
sole herself. These semi-annual experiences are all "mis- 
sion." All sewing is "mission," all cooking is "mission." 
It matters not what she cooks or what she sews. "Do- 
mestic," and worthy all praise, does the commimity con- 
sider that woman who keeps her hands employed, and is 
bodily present with her children inside the house. 

But her bodily presence, even with mother-love and 
longing to do her best, is not enough. There should be 
added two things, — knowledge and wisdom. These, 
however, she does not have, because to obtain them are 
needed what she does not get, — leisiu'e, tranquillity, and 
the various resources and appliances of culture; also 
because their importance is not felt even by herself. 




MY FIRST ATTEMPT AT 
HOUSEKEEPING 1 

By MRS. FRANK R. STOCKTON 

HE early experiences I went through m house- 
keeping were varied, because I did not begm 
and continue in the one home, learning and 
unlearning in the same path. As with many 
American yoimg women, my housekeeping was much 
broken into by removals, travel, changes in business and 
family arrangements, so that there was a rather frequent 
"beginning over again" in those early years. It is easy 
to see the disadvantages of this system of training for a 
yoimg housekeeper; but it had one great advantage — it 
gave opportimities for rectifying mistakes. Each time — 
after the first — I began my career confident that now I 
had learned the secret of victory. 

I think the quahty most lacking in beginners at house- 
keeping is courage. They have had no experience, and 
many of them, alas ! no knowledge, and they are so afraid 
of making themselves ridiculous that they dread their 
servants and tradesmen. Many a really clever system of 
keeping a house devised in the brain of a bright young 
woman has stayed there simply because it has not met the 
approbation of servants, and the deviser had not the 
"courage of her convictions.'' 

I still think that my theories, upon which I hoped to 
build a perfect system in that first home, were better than 

^ By permission of "The Youth's Companion'^ and Ginn and Com- 
pany. Copyright, 1906. 
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those of the masterful Irishwoman established in my 
kitchen. 

Just as I was beginning to wonder if I should ever simi- 
mon courage to get rid of her, I discovered to my reUef 
that she was equally desirous to get rid of me ! This was 
hmnbling to my pride, but it made matters easy for me 
to start a new regime — this time with an elderly woman 
and a young gu-1. 

They hated each other from the beginning, and the quar- 
rels between them were always provoking, although often 
very amusing. 

The girl was the original of Pomona in" Rudder Grange," 
and despite many faults, was really an interesting creature, 
havmg a most decided and energetic character, and very 
positive and original opinions. She was not only exces- 
sively romantic, but possessed with the beUef that she 
could embody in her own life the romances she deUghted 
to read. She read these thrilUng tales aloud to herself 
exactly in the manner described in the book, and led us a 
hfe of excitement and surprises, although never herself 
surprised at.anything. 

The woman, Sarah, was exactly the opposite of all this, 
being practical to the last degree, without the sUghtest 
sympathy for the romantic or the sentimental, and ex- 
pressing her opmions in the plainest language. We had 
the war between romanticism and reaUsm fought out in 
our kitchen with the usual result, — each held her own, — 
but with a different effect on each. The woman generally 
worked herself into a passion, while nothing distiu'bed 
the calm dignity of that inscrutable girl. 

I was a good deal in the dining-room, where I could see 
and hear what was said and done in the kitchen. The 
girl's name was not Pomona, but one equally romantic — 
which we always beUeved she invented. One day I saw 
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her sitting by the kitchen table in a sentimental attitude, 
with a far-away look on her face and her head resting upon 
one hand. Sarah turned upon her suddenly. 

''What are you sitting there for?" she asked angrily. 

"I am musing/' Pomona repUed, in soft, sentimental 
tones. 

''What 's that?" inquired Sarah, as she scrubbed a grid- 
iron. 

"Thinking out things. I am a-weary of all this, a- 
weary even of my name. I wish you would call me May." 

"May, indeed!" cried Sarah. "I '11 May you over the 
head with this gridiron if you don't get up and wash your 
dishes!" 

This threat had not the smallest effect on Pomona. 
She sat there, pensive and serene, imtil my entrance broke 
the sad thread of her musings, when she slowly rose, and 
moved about the kitchen with what she imagined to be 
careless grace. 

This first home was not a canal boat, as has been else- 
where reported. I wish it had been, for Ufe in such an 
establishment would have been so free and easy I should 
have glided into the perils of housekeeping as gently as the 
old boat left her moorings. 

In my next experiment in a coimtry house I dreaded the 
introduction of new servants, but I had, to some degree, 
lost my fear of them, and I actually had the courage to 
dismiss at a moment's notice an insolent, vulgar woman, 
ordering her to go at once upstairs and pack her trunk, 
as the wagon would be at the door in an hoiu* to take her to 
the station. But there was a tremor imder this boldness. 
Suppose she refused! What then? 

Luckily, she went; but as she did so she hurled down 
upon my head this fearful malediction: "Mine will not be 
the last tnmk that goes out of this house!" 
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This threat was prophetic; but when the trunks went 
out, followed by their owners, I was never sorry, for each 
time I thought the next servant must be better; and the 
interregnum gave me a grand opportunity for the exercise 
of my own talents. 

In my early childhood I had been taught a good deal 
about cooking, but years of school life and study had 
driven most of this teaching out of my head. Now it was 
a pleasure to recall it. I managed pretty well with 
bread-making, which caused my ambition to leap to pie 
crust, and I volimteered to make apple turnovers for a 
party of boys to take on a picnic. 

I was proud of the turnovers when they came out of the 
oven so firm and brown. Firm they certainly were, for 
even the jaws of those boys, supposed to be able to masti- 
cate anything except tenpenny nails, could not manage 
them. The use they made of them was to "shy" them 
at one another, and they averred that even then they 
did not break. I was mortified, but also puzzled. What 
could be the matter? 

Had I not wet that crust with warmish water, and 
rolled it ever so many times on a pastry-board in a hot 
kitchen, dabbing it constantly with specks of butter just 
ready to melt? And was it not so rich it was ready to 
break when I turned it over the apples? How could it be 
so tough? 

It was some time before I learned that I should have 
worked in the coldest place in the house, wet the crust 
with ice water, scarcely rolled it at all on a marble slab, 
and frozen it on a block of ice. When I did know all this 
I must say I thought the process very absurd. 

It was in my next house, where wagons came with 
provisions and the grocer sent for orders, that I, having 
acquired a fresh stock of courage, determined to keep a 
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sharp eye on expenses. I purchased three pretty little 
books in which to enter the accounts of butcher, grocer 
and fishman — who also sold vegetables. Thus I should 
know daily how expenses were running, and better control 
the monthly bills. 

But my three pretty books became three torments to 
my immathematical mind. In vain I tried to translate 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics of the butcher into EngHsh; 
they always baffled me, and I wondered if I really had 
bought such queer articles, for we certainly had never 
eaten them. His pounds were generally more than my 
poimds; and I never could make bone and gristle bear the 
proper proportions to the eatable meat. 

This butcher was learned, and carefully explained to 
me that the loss in the waste of bone and gristle was equally 
divided between seller and piu'chaser, — half fell to him 
and half to me, — which sounded fair enough. But as he 
did the weighing and fixed the prices, which were high, I 
could not but feel that, somehow, it was a one-sided busi- 
ness, and that the heavy side was mine. 

He was also a philosopher, and instilled into my mind a 
reverence for the arrangements of Providence in an entirely 
new direction. He said it was a wise provision of the 
Creator of men and animals that the prime cuts the rich 
people liked contained so much bone, whereas the cheap 
cuts for the poor were solid meat, and more nourishing, be- 
sides. After this double appeal to my vanity and benevo- 
lence I could not complain too much of bone and gristle. 

The groceries were easy enough to enter as far as the 
weekly order was concerned, but I was likely to forget 
something absolutely necessary, which had to be obtained 
from the store, and I would forget to enter this in the book, 
which, consequently, lagged behind the grocer's bills in a 
most exasperating way. 
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It was a pleasure to enter fish and vegetables, — they 
were so cheap, — and when my eye caught the amount of 
a daily bill it seemed so very small I was tempted to in- 
dulge the next day in something more costly, a small item 
even then. But as this went on from day to day, my sur- 
prise would be great at the respectable size of the monthly 
bills. 

So we housekeepers go on, struggUng and learnmg, as 
I suppose people do in every busmess, only I think we are 
not apt to consider it a business. But it is, nevertheless, 
and one well worth learning. When we encoimter the 
frequent disagreeable incidents, we can console ourselves 
with the thought that they will vanish, one by one, but 
our home wiU remam to us. 




CHANGE IN THE FEMININE IDEAL^ 

By MARGARET DELAND 

|HE feminine ideal has changed, and is still 
changing; changmg, indeed, with a rapidity 
extremely jarring to those of us who have 
reached complacent, and too often narrow- 
minded, middle age. We need only compare the women 
of to-day with our mothers (for it is not necessary to go 
very far back) to realize how great the change is. Of 
course there were women a generation ago, as in all the 
generations, who asserted themselves; but they were prac- 
tically "sports.'' Now, the simple, honest woman; the 
shy, respectable, conamonplace, dear woman; the woman 
of ringlets (as it used to be) and many babies, or of pompa- 
dours and fewer babies; the good housekeeper, the good 
wife, the good mother — is evolving ideals that are chang- 
ing her life, and the Uves of those people about her. 

As for the difference between us and our mothers, of 
coiu'se we all begin by protesting that if we can ever hope 
to do our duty as well as they did, our consciences will 
acquit us. Who of us women, in oiu* comfortable living, 
dare compare ourselves to our mothers? They did not 
talk about their "rights"; they fulfilled them — in taking 
care of their f amiUes. They did not talk about ' ' reforms ' ' ; 
they would have thought interference in mimicipal ques- 
tions, and agitation for legislation, most imbecoming and 
unfeminine. They had, bless their dear hearts! a gentle 
and ladylike irresponsibiUty in regard to the world lying 

^ By permission of the Author and " The Atlantic Monthly." Copy- 
right, 1910. 
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in darkness in city halls or legislative chambers — though 
they gave their pennies toward the saving of souls in dark 
Africa, with a true, even tender emotion, to which most of 
us are strangers. No; the mothers of forty or fifty years 
ago had no theories about improving the world (except the 
heathen) outside their own respectable doors; but they had 
strength, and patience, and tenderness, and courage, and 
selflessness. (That, I think, would be the name of their 
ideal — selflessness.) Can we remember that selflessness, 
and see no difference between it and the present feminine 
individualism? 

We, or at any rate our daughters, have begun to say that 
the old selflessness — dear and admirable beyond a doubt 
to those who were made comfortable by it — was often 
demoraUzing to an appaUing degree. Theu- own individual 
welfare and happiness was the last thing our mothers 
thought of. Instead, they gave all their power, moral,, 
intellectual, physical, to their households; and in so doing 
practiced, sometimes, a curiously immoral unselfishness, 
which, because it absorbed the chances of sacrifice, turned 
well-meaning husbands into brutes, and children into dis- 
agreeable tyrants. Our mothers had a monopoly of imsel- 
fishness: they gave, instead of received; they grew in grace, 
but it was at the expense of their famihes. Such virtue 
wrote upon their tombstones, "Here Hes a saint, who never 
thought of self"; and it helped to make us the selfish men 
and women that some of us are to-day. 

There is another point of conspicuous difference, and of 
tremendous social significance, between the woman of 
yesterday and the woman of to-day. We have come to 
appreciate the fact that our mothers were unconscientious 
concerning the right of children not to be born. We are 
beginning — alas, only just beginning — to say that when 
parents, unable to support a chUd in physical and moral 
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and intellectual well-being, bring such a child into the 
world, for the state, or for their unfortunate relations, to 
support, they are socially criminal. Contrast our mothers' 
ideas of large famiUes with that! Quantity, not quality, 
marked the good mother of fifty or sixty years ago. And 
there are folk to-day — some of them in high places — 
who still cHng to that tradition; but one would like to ask 
such persons whether the state would have been benefited 
if, for instance, in a recent notorious murder trial in New 
York, the principal had been twins? No; maternal in- 
stinct, that exquisite blossom of pure animahsm, is now 
striking its roots into spiritual responsibiUties, and is be- 
coming divine enough to forbid an undesirable existence. 

Such contrasts as these between the past and the present 
show what a change there is in the ideals of women; but 
the contrasts — generally so favorable to the present — 
are so many and so obvious, that it is not necessary to 
point them out. The really important thing is to 
recognize what is creating the change. There are, it 
seems to me, two forces at work; one is the sense of in- 
dividuahsm, and the other is the sense of social responsi- 
biUty. Both seem to have been evolved in women in our 
generation; and at first sight, both seem only hopeful. 
Each in itself is good. We do not have the sobering mis- 
giving which comes with a recognition of the prevailing 
discontent among women. But here again the hope im- 
pKes a menace; for these two forces, — a woman's sense of 
her right to her own life, which we call individuaHsm, and 
her sense of her ability to help others, which we call social 
responsibiUty, — both so noble and so full of promise, 
sometimes threaten the very springs of life. 

Let us consider first the impulse of individualism as we 
see it in the home life. The sudden and very general ex- 
pansion of the girl's horizon is manifest to everybody. 
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She apes the independence of the boys, and often empha- 
sizes it with an affected and ludicrous swagger (which the 
boys, at any rate, see through, and do not really like) ; but 
with that independence she has grasped at the splendid 
possibiUty of physical perfection, which impUes a resulting 
mental strength heretofore classed as masculine. This is 
fine, and apart from its occasionally aesthetic objection- 
ableness, we all rejoice in it. The day of the interesting 
feminine invahd is gone, thank Heaven! There was a 
rhyme of our childhood which ran: 

The bride, 0/ coursBy fainted, 

For, being acquainted 

With manners, she knew what was right. 

But nowadays brides hardly blush, much less faint. In- 
stead, our girls are approaching Walt Whitman's ideal 
woman. He begins with the vigorous egotism of the 
healthy animal : 

I see that they are worthy of me — I will be the robust husband of these 

women. 
They are not one jot less than I am. 

They are tanned in the face by shining suns and blowing winds; 
Their flesh has the old divine suppleness and strength; 
They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, run, strike, retreat, 

advance, resist, defend themselves; 
They are ultimate in their own right, they are calm, clear, well-possessed 

of themselves. 

The young woman of to-day is supplementing a certain 
old-fashioned word, duty, by two other words, ''to myself." 
Sometimes just being happy, just enjoying herself, seems 
to be a duty, — but for the most part, oiu* girls are not so 
trivial as that. They feel that education and the grasping 
of opportunity are duties ; the cultivation of the mind, or, 
for that matter, cultivation of the soul; the finding a 
vocation, the joining a sisterhood, the going oflf to take care 
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of lepers. Noble impulses, all of them; but contrast them 
with the old ideal, and you wiU notice one thing, — in all 
such expressions of individualism, the family is secondary. 
The new ideal attacks the old. 

This is especially strikmg in what we call the higher 
education, which has become so general since the days 
when I went to a school kept by English ladies, where we 
celebrated the Queen's birthday and were instructed in 
deportment and religion. I do not mean education merely 
in regard to schoolbooks; as far as that goes, I doubt 
whether we are much more deeply educated than those of 
oiu* mothers who happened to be studiously inclined, 
though we may be more widely educated. I mean the 
spirit of the higher education. 

Now there is a certain regal word, the only word that can 
finally compel the soul, the word ought Oiu* girls know 
how to say, "I want,'' and "I wiU," or sometimes, "I 
must " ; but they are not learning to say, "I ought. " In- 
stead, the education of to-day too often cries out to them in 
their colleges : ' ' Look ! The heavens and the earth and the 
waters that are under the earth are yours! The song that 
the morning stars sing is for your ears. The eternal tides 
of Ufe await your adventurous prows. The very winds of 
God are blowing for y oiu* sails ! " " You — you — you — ' ' 
the higher education cries; ''never mind other people; 
make the most of yoiu* own life. Never mind marriage: 
it is an incident; men have proved it so for themselves; 
it is just the same for women. Never mind social laws; 
do what yoiu' temperament dictates — art, affairs, enjoy- 
ment even. But do yoiu* duty to yoiu'self !" 

"And," remarks the observer of an older generation, 
grimly, ''the Devil take the hindmost! ^^ Then he adds, — 
the observer is generally he, — he adds, with the candor 
pecuUar to his engaging sex, that, according to his poor 
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way of thinking, he would call the state of mind of the girl 
who acts on this advice just plain garden selfishness. 

Of coiu-se, he is only a man; but certainly some thought- 
ful women wonder whether these gracious opportunities 
of learning which are flooding in upon women are not 
translated in terms of self in the minds of many girls? 

Hannah Kimball smns up this passion for growth that is 
so characteristic of the New Woman, in four subtle lines : 

Shall I seek Heaven that I may find a place 

Where with my soul 't is well? 
If I seek thus, though I may strive for Heaven, 

My face is turned towards Hell. 

And there is another scripture which saith, "He that 
saveth his life shall lose it.'' 

A very striking mstance of mdividualism occurs in the 
life of Sister Dora. We all remember how she left her 
home and went into hospital service. She did an immense 
amoimt of good; she reUeved suffering, she comforted, and 
strengthened, and ennobled. And she was deaf to the 
pitiful, unsensational, homely need of her in the httle 
English rectory she had left. She was a saint, and the poor 
and sick and outcast named her sister; but in the station 
of life where it had pleased God to call her, she was not a 
sister. Was she wrong? Was she right? Far be it from 
us to say! But there is a question here that the new 
woman has raised, which vitally affects the family, — what 
is the relative value to society of individual development, 
which comes at the cost of family life? 

But, somebody says, "Isn't one to seek for goodness, 
or culture, for oneself?" Surely yes! But is there any 
culture, of mind or soul, to equal that which comes from 
the simple doing of one's duty? Of course, the puzzle is, 
what is duty? It may be to go away and live one's own 
life and exploit one's own soul; that is certainly possible. 
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But I wonder if it is frequent? For my part, I should say 
that it was only safe when it was done for love, not of self, 
but of humanity. 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembUng, past in music out of sight! 

There is one touchstone, it seems to me, that may be 
applied to cultiu'e, either material or spiritual, to see if it 
may be taken honestly; it is this: ''Is this culture for my- 
self or for others? Do I Uve to myself, or even save my 
soul to myself?" Do you remember certain deep words 
spoken by One who, being the supreme Aristocrat of the 
world, yet said, ''I am among you as one who serveth''? 
''For their sakes," He said, "for their sakes, I sanctify 
myself." For their sakes! Surely no individual prosper- 
ity, no realized ambition of soul or body, can hurt one who 
can say for "their sakes" I am rich, I am learned, I am 
comfortable; yes, even for "their sakes" / am religious I 
But how many individualists can say that? 
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QUEEN OF ONE'S OWN KITCHEN^ 

By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 

lOTWITHSTANDING the incessant discussion 
of the servant problem, a problem rapidly- 
taking rank with others that rear their threat- 
ening heads against the peace of the nation, 
menacing its security from within, there are fortimate 
beings whom it never troubles. In complete inamimity 
from the friction, the fuss, and the agitation that accom- 
pany vexed and disturbed relations with domestics, the 
gentlewoman, who is m her own kitchen queen and mis- 
tress, pursues the even tenor of her way. 

There is not a corner of the land in which she may not 
be found, this competent, quiet, and accompUshed person 
who habitually does her work with her own hands, asking 
Uttle outside assistance, her family, as a matter of course, 
rendering help according to their ability. She reigns in 
her blissful independence in the compact city flat, where a 
maid would be not only superfluous, but would be uncom- 
fortably close to the Uving-rooms where the household 
desire privacy. She is undisputed sovereign in thousands 
of charming village homes, and as on the farm north or 
south she is exceptional who can secure and retain good 
hired help, the farmer's wife is, as a rule, the efficient 
manager and worker who finds her kitchen a pleasant 
realm. A kitchen where there is no servant is apt to be a 
much more homeUke place than that presided over by 
Norah, or Selma, or Phyllis, or Gretchen. Black or white, 

^ From "The Little Kingdom of Home," by permission of the Author. 
Copyright, 1904, J. F. Taylor Company. 
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German, Swedish, Irish, or Asiatic, the servant, however 
skillful, diUgent, and devoted, does not hnpart to the scene 
of his or her labor just the air of radiant domesticity that 
comes with the touch of the mistress. 

The big home kitchen, which for convenience is often the 
family dining-room as well, is sunny, cheerful, and clean. 
It has plants in the windows, and they bloom as if they 
love to repay those who tend them. 

Father and the boys bring in the wood, bring up the 
coal, go on errands to the cellar, and variously lend a hand, 
indoors and out, when the mother does the work. If they 
refuse or shirk their proper share, they are not of the stuff 
of which good Americans are made. I have known a hus- 
band to do the family washing, wringing, and hanging out 
on the clothesline included, rather than permit his delicate 
wife to undertake so hard a task. This was in a part of the 
country where hired help was not to be had for love or 
money. I have eaten bread mixed and kneaded during 
winter by the hands of the man of the house, his wife not 
being strong and being enciunbered with the care of her 
Uttle children. 

A manly young fellow in New England, leading his class 
alike in study and sport, does not object in vacations to 
giving his mother and sisters a lift with the ironing. There 
is no reason why men and boys, who, as soldiers and sail- 
ors, pioneers and frontiersmen, do excellent work in lines 
of cooking and keeping everything neat and shipshape, 
should not, at need, help their dear ones in the home. 
They object to helping a paid domestic, but they find it 
delightful to help wife, mother, or sister. 

A man said the other day, speaking of his childhood, 
that among his most treasured reminiscences were the re- 
collections he had of childhood, when on winter mornings 
he took turns with his brothers in baking griddlecakes for 
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breaJkfast. ''Somehow," he added, "homes were more 
intunate places then than now. Families were knitted 
together more closely." 

The woman who does her own work brings to bear upon 
it intelligence, order, and painstaking. She does not work 
all day long. Her mornings may be busy, but if she have 
daughters to help her, they make a frolic of the hardest 
tasks. Little snatches of song, ripples of laughter, a flow- 
ing stream of conversation, diversify the work. They 
forget that to some it would be drudgery. Nothing is 
drudgery that one likes, and thoroughly imderstands. 

The elemental necessity of good housekeeping is a fire. 
The Indian woman in her tepee can not cook without her 
fire on the hearth, and her highly civiUzed white sister, 
in the most approved modern kitchen with every scientific 
appliance, must have her fire, in stove or range. If she 
have gas or electricity to heat her ovens and boil her ket- 
tles and simmer her saucepans, her task is the easier. The 
majority of housewives burn wood or burn coal in a range. 
If the latter, the fire may be kept burning indefinitely by a 
judicious use of dampers, and care in feeding the flame. 

Constant domestic work is hard upon the hands, but the 
woman who chooses to do so may protect hers by the use 
of mops, and by rubber gloves, so that her hands are not 
reddened and roughened by hot suds, or bUstered by the 
broom and scrubbing brush. Inordinate vanity about 
white and soft hands is seldom found in women who do 
their work in person ; they have not time for such frivolous 
considerations, and if they think of it at all, they reflect 
that the really beautiful hand is the hand that toils for 
others' well-being. 

When breakfast is over and the children are at school, 
the lady who has her day before her, with none to molest 
her or break her fine china or drop her flatirons on the 
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floor or scorch her table Imen or use her towels for stove 
lifters or spoil her goods with reckless touch, may sit down 
in her rocking-chair and rest. She may read her Bible or 
the morning paper. She may write a letter to her mother 
in E^nsas, or to her brother in the Philippines. 

True, there are beds to be made, and a meal to be pre- 
pared for the midday coming of some of the family, but 
there will be plenty of time. When one does her own work 
there is never any lack of time. Hurry and flurry and 
fuming and fidgeting are unknown quantities. If there is 
a baby, now is the time for his morning bath. H there is 
an invalid, now she is made comfortable for another day. 
If the lady's husband be a doctor or a minister or a store- 
keeper with his work near home, a man, in short, who is 
often likely to stop in at home for a chat at odd moments 
of the day, he finds his wife at leisiu'e to hear about the 
patient who needs broth and beef tea, or the people who 
are bringing some new benefits to the parish, or the invest- 
ment that he is considering. The wife who has leisure to 
Usten to her husband when he feels that he has leisure to 
talk, and who is interested in his topics, is the wife who 
remains yoimg and beautiful in his eyes to the latest day 
of her life. 

Arcady is not invariably reached by the woman who 
does her own work. She is often far too weary; often she 
is worn out by the bondage of routine. To rise every 
morning at dawn, or soon after, to prepare breakfast, 
dmner, and supper for hungry people, day m and day out, 
year after year, to sweep, dust, clean house, make beds, 
sew, mend, dam stockings, and attend to the niunerous 
little and large duties that belong to the simplest house- 
hold, in time becomes biu'densome. 

It is said that in hospitals for the insane there are many 
women who have lost their mental balance through the 
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monotony of lonely lives, depressed by never-ending, still 
beginning toil, unbroken by recreation or wholesome di- 
version. The woman who does her own work should so 
manage it that it shall never leave her exhausted in body 
and brain. When this often happens, nature is showing a 
danger signal, and the warning must not go unheeded. 

I have known a farmer's wife in a sparsely settled com- 
munity, whose sole opportunity for meeting and talking 
with other women in a cheery, neighborly fashion came 
once a year when an agricultural fair was held in the shire 
town some miles away. There were no religious services 
near enough for her regular attendance, and there were no 
homes adjacent to hers. Another woman, splendidly 
loyal and faithful, did her work without repining, nursing 
her babies, cheerfully toiUng beyond her strength, and 
never giving a thought to the luxuries of her girlhood's 
home, until, after some weeks of suffering, her Uttle daugh- 
ter died. When she sat at the window, with another 
Uttle one in her arms, fever-flushed and drawing painful 
• breaths, and saw her husband carrying on his shoulder 
the coffin he had made, and going alone over snowy fields 
to bury their darling, her courage and health alike gave 
out. The tragedies of women's hearts in the desolation 
of the pioneer life are pathetic in the intensity of despair. 

When the home tasks grow so heavy that nervous pros- 
tration or the rehef of death looms up in the fast approach- 
ing future, a sensible woman will, at any cost, make a 
break for freedom. No doubt it will be inconvenient for 
her to leave John and the children, while she pays a visit 
to her mother or an old schoolmate, but should that angel 
whose fiat is final for earth step over her doorsill, and slip 
his hand into hers, she would go, not for a week or a month, 
but forever from the home where she seems indispensable. 
The value of a little break, a little hoUday, a little play- 
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spell, is not to be computed in a column of figures: it 
belongs to the intangible assets that are of greater worth 
than diamonds or gold. 

Queen of her kitchen realm, if the tired woman can do 
nothing else, she can, on occasion, let her work go. In 
the twentieth-century home there should be labor-saving 
apphances, so that, if need be, a child could, to some extent, 
reheve a mother by the tiu'n of a faucet or the touch of a 
finger. The pantry may be suppUed with prepared foods, 
so that a cereal may be shaken out of a paper box, and a 
meal may emerge from a tin can, and the mother, too 
worn to broil and bake and mix and mingle, may serve her 
himgry people with dehcious viands that cost much less 
than the price of a doctor's visits. 

Every woman should know how to fold her hands and 
do nothing when she is nearing the end of her physical 
resources. Then it is that her nerves are sharpened, and 
the tension is so great that the weakest place may snap. 
A sudden stroke is not always sudden. Long ago it 
might have been prevented, had plain warnings been 
noted. 

A daily rest early in the afternoon, or just before supper, 
is imperative, if women would keep well and strong. Un- 
less this is a matter of principle, most women neglect it, 
and pay the penalty. We do not imderstand how much 
is gained by loosening all tight clothing and lying down for 
a half-hour, or by sitting still in an easy-chair, the feet on a 
hassock, and the mind enUvened by an entertaining book. 

Simplicity is the open secret of wholesome living for the 
housekeeper, and most of all, it is her salvation if she can 
carry on her home duties unaided. The heavier work in 
some places can be taken by women who go out by the 
day; where no help can be obtained, there should be care 
taken that the clothing of the family has little elaboration, 
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and the laundry work should be abbreviated. Instead of 
fine Imen tablecloths that must be laundered with care, 
use a white oilcloth that may be wiped off after a meal, 
and serve every purpose of cleanliness and refinement. 
Simplify everywhere. Make no pies or rich cake. Pastry 
has given dyspepsia, and melancholy bom of it, to genera- 
tions of men and women who would have thriven and been 
cheerful on ripe fruit and stale bread. Simplify in the 
nimiber of rooms heated and used. Simplify in all non- 
essentials. Most of our wants are artificial; when we get 
down to the must-haves they are few. 




HOME ECONOMY^ 

By van BUREN DENSLOW 

ECONOMY includes two aims, namely, what- 
ever increases income and whatever diminishes 
expenditm-e. These two aims are open to the 
further definition that nothing must be set 
down as a true increase of income which is obtained at 
the sacrifice of the means of obtaining in future an equal 
income by equal effort; such would be loss of health, of 
character, of capital, of true friends, of needed affections, 
of virtue, of courage, or of self-respect. 

Diminution in expenditm'e likewise is not to be set down 
as truly economic when it takes a form which tends to 
lose more than what is saved is worth. This is commonly 
styled "penny wise and pound fooUsh,'' '^ saving at the 
spigot and losing at the bimg," and the like. Every 
coimtryhas had a satirist under every bush for the economy 
that wastes more than it saves. Solomon says, "There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there be that with- 
holdeth more than is meet and yet it tendeth to poverty." 
Jesus reduces the whole conflict between the lower and 
the higher nature to a struggle between two standards of 
economy in saying, "For whosoever will save his Ufe shall 
lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it.'' 

To organize a family, an army, a state, a chm'ch, an 
institution, means to persuade and drill its members into 
such a unity and power of action as will bring to each and 

* From " The Cosmopolitan Magazine." By courteous permission of 
the International Magazine Company. Copyright, 1899. 
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all of them the largest power, the highest success, the deep- 
est enjoyment of the tie that makes them one in feeUng 
and action, and the greatest profit of all sorts from being 
the members of a conmion entity. Organization is made 
up of courage and tenderness in the parent, responded to 
by trust and obedience in the offspring; of experience 
acting as guide to simplicity; of instruction begetting 
reflection; of authority commanding respect. 

It may be set down as axiomatic, therefore, that a family, 
an army, a state, a church, or a business corporation which 
has no head, can have no organization. It may be a herd, 
a mob, or a drove, in point of niunbers, but it wiU fail in all 
the great issues of life. 

In the Roman family, the authority of the parent was 
absolute imtil he died. Hence the great famiUes of Rome 
took the place in wealth production of our modern corpo- 
rations, and a state was foimded which led the world's 
civic civihzation for sixteen centimes, and then dominated 
its chief reUgion for sixteen more centuries. 

Adoption into these great famihes was sought by the 
less favored. Even purchase by them was a favor. The 
pater familias became the chief of an active clan, and the 
lord of many square miles of mines, lands and forest. Out 
of the adhesions and continuity of the great famiUes grew 
the permanency and power of the Roman state and the 
vigor of the Roman civihzation. The gens was the 
group of all related famiUes in whose veins flowed the com- 
mon ennoblmg blood. So deep an impress did it make 
on the world that to this day nearly everything noble in 
character must be expressed through some word derived 
from genSy such as gentle, gentleman, genius, ingenious, 
ingenuity, gentile, and the Uke. 

The best two housekeepers of this century have been 
Napoleon and Victoria, and both were of Roman blood. 
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Victoria's family as a Guelph originated in the fourteenth 
century in the Coimts d'Este of Italy, anjd Napoleon's 
Corsican ancestry was exclusively Roman. Both organ- 
ized perfectly, securing by tact, firmness, and fidelity the 
implicit obedience of every friend and helper. 

To be educated in the prompt recognition of authority 
is the basis of good manners and good morals. Every 
person of good intellectual power shows it primarily by 
the combination of intelligence, courtesy, and gentleness, 
backed by fimmess, which insists that the sovereignty 
shall be in a special instance where the average experience 
of mankind has determmed that it should be in general. 
This is the one distinction between the well-bred and the 
ill-bred, which is apparent in every person we meet the 
instant he ventures the sUghtest remark. A woman can 
not speak to her child without giving to every Ustener her 
status in society and the measure of her income. 

The great economy arising through headship consists 
in cutting ofif debate, and proceeding to that action for 
which all organizations, including the family, are formed. 
Even the British Parliament, framed expressly for debate, 
had to adopt a cloture. Obedience is the cloture which 
unites a family, an army, a chiu'ch, a state, or an institution 
for action. 

Yet the authority must coexist with that sweetness 
which is of the essence of home. Those who would organ- 
ize a home with sweetness must study well the homes from 
which they select their partners. Most homes are sweet 
occasionally, but if it be a sweetness that results from 
simper, from catlike concealment of an adverse will, from 
the hypocritical suppression of an opposing judgment, or 
from the cold calculation that although you are dreaming 
it is not worth while to tell you so until you are enmeshed 
and caught; all these interested imitations of sweetness 
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are something you will learn to detect as counterfeit; 
they are miserably fatal to all true candor, sincerity, and 
politeness. The highest test of sweetness is the capacity 
to clothe the clear and frank expression of an adverse 
opinion, or even of an undesired choice, in words of real 
personal kindness and sincere regard. 

Sweetness can be unaffected and long continued only 
when it is the product of genuine reciprocal admiration. 
To win it requires merit. It must be deserved or it can 
not be rendered. Merit requires, in its turn, talents or 
parts, good taste, judgment, honesty, assiduity, devotion, 
method, and loyalty. These are the qualities which dis- 
tinguish the true upper or well-bred classes from the lower 
or vulgar; the refined from the gross; the creative, inspired, 
and leading from the dull, phlegmatic, and " sagging down " ; 
the socially true and trustworthy from the socially false 
and deceptive. 

The highest, because most composite, object of a home 
is social power for the family. The lowest is the mere 
physical comfort of its members. No increase of income, 
or diminution of expenses, is economic which lessens the 
social power of the family as a whole, provided the means 
of winning this social power can be presently used without 
endangering the ability of the family to use them in the 
future. 

The economies of life must always be regarded as means 
to its supreme object, — the pursuit of happiness. Our 
highest pleasure is association with our fellow men on the 
bases of authority and sweetness, and our highest duty is 
performed when we have brought about, among those we 
know, the largest activity of association on these same 
bases of authority and sweetness. The highest dignity, 
beauty, and glory of a home is when society widely seeks it, 
and enjoys seeking it, because it is there introduced into 
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the near view of an authority that is filled with sweetness, 
and of a sweetness that is widely authoritative. 

Of course, authority imphes achievement. Mankind 
can not bow down to a man or a woman who has done 
nothing, knows nothing, and is nothing. King Lear's 
daughters could have seen no majesty in him if there had 
been behind him no kingdom. And, per contra, sweetness 
is but a tacit gratitude for pleasant gifts. The courtship 
of lovers illustrates it. No presents, no rapture. While 
sweetness is essential to authority in a home, and author- 
ity is essential to the unity of feeling and action which are 
essential to social power, this sweetness must, like every 
other good, be earned, bought and paid for, as truly as the 
authority. If the home be marked by erudition, the 
sweetness can not be marked by ignorance. It must be 
the sweetness that springs from omniscience. If the 
sweetness is pure, the authority must be pure. If the one 
is brave, the other must be free from fear. If one is free, 
both must be free. 

Economic action in a family takes two forms, namely, 
uniting the common efforts of all its members to promote 
the family income; and accepting with inteUigent grace 
the common deprivations necessary to diminish the family 
waste of capital, health, vigor, tune, labor, and money. 

If one daughter in a family has a voice and talent for 
singing, which promises by culture to enable her to earn a 
salary of from eight hundred to twelve hundred dollars in 
a church choir or operatic company, it might be bad econ- 
omy to insist that her labors in churning or cheese maJdng 
should equal those of her sisters, at tasks whose fair value 
would not exceed four dollars per week. That family is 
best organized for productive effort in which each one's 
most promising talent is sedulously stimulated by common 
praise, and developed by individual effort and common 
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and reciprocal sacrifice, until it begins to yield profitable 
returns of affection, pride, fame, and fortune. Who shall 
compute in arithmetic the gain to Pelatiah Webster's 
family which accrued from sending young Daniel to Dart- 
mouth? It is inameasurable. It lifted an obscure family 
into the grade of the world's true intellectual nobility. It 
was a greater advance than to make them barons or earls. 

The feeling of family unity and the willingness of any 
member to make the sacrifices of personal convenience 
essential to the evolution of another, was in the early 
days of the Repubhc very strong. It was specially indi- 
cated by the often heroic efforts of very poor famiUes to 
send at least one son to college. 

In diminishing the expenditure necessary, to maintain 
a family, great art and skill are made possible, and even 
pleasing, by a good deal of industry. Burns refers to the 
good Scotch housewife who 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weel 's the new. 

Suits made for the head of the family, when well worn 
were cut down by the eldest daughter and reappeared on 
the sons, a very great saving when a man's suit was worth 
a month^s wages. If the family were large, one hundred 
dollars a year might be saved in this way. When the 
cloth had made the circuit of the household, it still went 
into patches, pincushions and reticules, and finally cov- 
ered the floor as a rag-carpet. 

Economy in clothing changes greatly with the modern 
diminution in the money prices of clothing from sixty dol- 
lars a suit in 1776 to twelve dollars a suit in 1899. This 
gain is intensified by the increase in the rates of wages, 
which are the money value of time, from between twelve 
and sixteen cents a day in the earher period to four dollars 
a day in the latter. In the former period it would have 
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been economical to pay a higher wage to the carpenter who 
carefully picked up the nails he dropped than to one who 
did not. Now, by actual computation, the carpenter's 
time, at four dollars a day, lost in stooping to pick up a 
nail is worth more than the nail, at four cents a pound. 
Good organization' would suggest the placing of such easily 
performed tasks upon inexperienced and cheaper labor. 

Economy in clothing may still be practiced in avoiding 
the fraudulent substitution of cotton for wool in pretended 
flannels for underwear — a fruitful source of colds, con- 
sumption, and pneumonia, which lose time or destroy life. 
Also in protection against rain, mud, and slush by the use 
of mexpensive rubber wraps and shoes, which afford a 
water-tight protection, in place of costly woolen wraps 
and leather shoes, which> though good against cold, afford 
almost no protection against water; the cost of wetting 
good leather being inmaensely greater than the wear and 
tear of good rubber. 

Economy in foods requires foresight, and a place for stor- 
ing food in considerable quantities, a convenience which 
nearly all modern flats and small houses lack. Meats 
which can be bought in the carcass or quarter for four to 
six cents per pound, bring in the retail cuts twelve to 
twenty-four cents, and still omit much of the fatty and 
more nutritious elements essential to a healthy diet, both 
for the lungs and for warmth and strength. A family of 
four persons, by buying its meats whole, can reduce its 
monthly meat bills from sixteen dollars to eight dollars. 

In economizing on food bills, it must be borne in mind 
that the quahty and diversity of the food is the source of 
the working and brain power of the family. A high 
order of brain and nerve power can not come from a 
cheap or limited or vegetarian diet. Vegetables are 
cheap but innutritions. Bread in London is largely made 
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of potatoes and beans as a substitute for wheat, as is indi- 
cated by the fall there of the price of bread per pound below 
that of flour per pound, but the nutritive power dechnes 
five-sixths to effect a money saving of a third. The vege- 
tarian nations — India and China — invent nothmg and 
lack thought and will power. If a family is weak-lunged, 
its members need fats, cream, butter, and steaks. If 
diabetic, they must avoid sugar and roots and starch. In 
proportion as the occupation wears out nerve power, the 
diet must be concentrated, diversified, and rich. 

In fuel, the poor pay almost exactly twice the rates 
paid by the rich for a given quantity. Coal bought by 
the ton at five dollars per ton, retails by the bushel at 
twenty-five cents per bushel, a ton of thirty-six bushels 
thus costing nine dollars. If persons of incomes below 
three thousand dollars a year run monthly accounts at 
stores and butcher shops and have groceries, meats, and 
fuel dehvered at their dweUings for use, their cost of hving 
is enhanced from a fifth to a fourth by grocers' and mes- 
sengers' wages. 

The expenditure upon walls, floors, and furniture is an 
important element of household economy. It requires 
no technical training to apply varnish and paints to the 
renewal of house interiors. All wood surfaces, especially 
of chairs, doors, bases, tables, balusters, and pictures, 
should be washed with ammonia, nearly or quite pure, at 
least once a year, for the simple purpose of cleanliness. 
This, if well done, will bring them out new. The feather 
dusters of the servants should be abohshed, except as to 
cloth surfaces and upholstering. They merely stir up dirt 
in one place to let it settle in another. They can not 
remove it. To be removed, it must go out in the slop- 
pail. Good carpets of Wilton, Axminster, Moquette, or 
Brussels, when soiled, should be scrubbed with soap and 
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water like a bare floor. It will restore their color better 
than beating. Being of wool, which in its mode of growth 
and nutrition is a vegetable, Uke human hair or grass, they 
need moisture to preserve their fiber. Soapsuds gives 
them longer wear. 

The function of a servant or servants, in a family of 
four persons, should be that of reheving the mistress of the 
household labor to enable her to do more profitable or 
higher social work. If she be in poor health, or has 
higher or more profitable work to do, the employment of 
servants becomes economic, otherwise it is a waste. Con- 
sidered as a waste, when it is such, the average cost of one 
servant certainly equals that of two members of the f anuly, 
owing to the inferior economy of those who work for others 
compared with that of those who work for themselves, and 
to the disrespect for actual economy to which the servant 
class instinctively adhere. 

In estimating the purchasing power of an income of 
from one thousand six hundred to two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, much depends on the part of the country in 
which the family must five to carry on its occupation. 
Such a family can five as well for two thousand five hun- 
dred in parts of Maine, New Hampshire, or New Jersey, 
as for seven thousand dollars in New York City. And in 
Georgia or east Tennessee it can live as well for six hundred 
dollars as in Maine for one thousand two hundred. The 
meat bill of six persons in New York City will approximate 
closely to one dollar each per week, or say three hundred 
dollars per year. Groceries, two dollars and fifty cents 
each adult per week, and one dollar and fifty cents each 
child, eleven dollars in all, being forty-four dollars per 
month, or five hundred and twenty-eight dollars per year. 

The wage-working and salaried classes average a fourth 
or a fifth of their gross incomes for rent, it being, on a 
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sixteen hundred dollar income, four hundred dollars, 
and on one of twenty-five hundred dollars, about six 
hundred dollars. Fourteen hundred dollars are thus de- 
voted merely to keeping the human mechanism running 
— cost of food and shelter. Such a family can clothe 
itself fairly well for five hundred dollars, leaving six hun- 
dred for savings or investments, luxuries, social expenses, 
books, travel, and increased supply of house-furnishings 
and clothing. It is on this six hundred dollars that the 
''drink bill'' in its moderate stages encroaches. Its best 
antidote is a Hvely, roUicking, music-filled, sociable, much- 
visited, well-planned home, full of games and study. 

An income in excess of four thousand dollars would 
involve no larger grocery or meat bills than one as low 
even as sixteen hundred dollars, except in as far as 
they would be increased by servants. The actual cost 
of the food of a working family does not vary much as 
between the rich and the poor. A poor man's meat and 
groceries cost about the same as a rich man's. In most 
parts of the country a family may keep one or two horses 
and several house servants or a gardener or florist within 
four thousand dollars, provided that these are in some 
degree self-supporting by means of any of the productive 
opportunities mcident to a moderate acreage of farmmg 
lands, a few greenhouses, orchards, asparagus, or other 
truck beds, vines, ice plantsj granaries, nurseries, or the 
like. 

No family of six persons should aim to expend four 
thousand dollars per year or upward in ways wholly un- 
productive. It would indicate a lack of social talent or 
productive enterprise to do so. Such an income represents 
the average net earnings of one hundred thousand dollars of 
capital, invested in railway or manufactiuing stocks, or 
rented real estate, over taxes, losses, and services. A family 
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possessing such an income can most economically devote 
its time to social functions, having for their immediate 
object entertainment of friends and rehef from the monot- 
ony of the isolated life, and for their ultimate object the 
suitable marriage or aUiance in business of its sons and 
daughters. 

Even on an income of sixteen hundred to two thou- 
sand four hundred dollars, life should not and can not 
be merely vegetative. Unless it is made a social altruistic 
success, in short, unless husband, wife, and children 
are brought much into association with those outside 
the family, it will lack sweetness, become morose, and 
ultimately in some way fail. A proper exercise of altruis- 
tic functions and a due expenditure of income on our 
friends is frequently essential to maintaining the income 
itself. I know of one family whose deceased founder bore 
a name well known throughout the worid. The members 
found their family income falling to less than the half of 
four thousand dollars a year, and a considerable portion of 
this pledged as annual salary to the gardener. Being 
forced to study some mode of making their joint effects 
productive, they availed themselves of their gardener's 
skill, and their greenhouses, to enter upon the production 
of roses for the New York ballrooms. They soon had an 
income of eight thousand dollars a year. This was far 
better economy than to study how to make sixteen hun- 
dred dollars suffice. 

Incomes can never be counted upon as constant quanti- 
ties. The investments from which they are derived fluctu- 
ate in value every hour, Hke the inconstant waves of the sea. 
If they are the earnings of a profession or business, they can 
not remain stationary. Fate gambles savagely with the 
opportunities, the demand, the pubKc taste, the cost of 
production, and even the lives, on which they depend. 
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and with the changes in which they increase or disappear. 
Salaries must vary with employers' profits and the com- 
petition of employees for places. It is more practicable 
even to double an income than to keep it stationary for Uf e 
or even for a decade. 

Wherein may scientific organization be brought to bear 
to sunplif y the duties of a housekeeper, and bring her work 
to the highest perfection with a minimum of effort and 
expenditure? 

First. She must utilize the time and faculties of every 
competent person in the household, whether husband, 
visitor, or child, by "bossing" them instead of enslaving 
herself. There will be enough left for her to do after the 
others have done all she can get out of them. If her four 
children are sixteen, fourteen, twelve, and ten years of age, 
respectively, and she resides in a large city, she can get 
good marketing or shopping done by any of these by ex- 
plaining clearly what she wants, handmg the child the 
maximum sum of money required to buy it, and allowing 
the child as a conunission the difference between this fair 
price and what the child can get it for. Nearly always 
the child will learn a deal about buying, and return with 
as good an article and yet earn its conunission. The 
notion that children will be made sordid by learning how 
to trade too early is an error. Children are made sordid, 
selfish, and worthless by not being taught early how to 
make money their servant, instead of always finding it 
their master. 

Second. To utilize the faculties of all, all must either 
rise early or sit up late, and must be kept "on the spin" — 
that is to say, in action constantly without an idle hour — 
from the moment they awake at or near dawn until they 
fall asleep in their beds at night. 

The chief of a household must accept no service from the 
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humblest member of it without officially, and as a debt, 
thanking the person who renders it. This is a mark of 
nobility, and its covert denial that the service is paid for 
when in fact it is, is of the very essence of dignity. No 
beginning can be made toward home "sweetness" without 
it. Terms of endearment, pet names, an overflow of 
studied praise, gestures, and finger touches of graceful 
and affectionate recognition, are the coins in which recip- 
rocal services within the family circle are paid for. No 
household can be thoroughly utilized and stimulated to its 
best work in the absence of these marks of social tone and 
gentle breeding. The failures in life seldom render them. 
Successful and really noble or inteUigent people seldom 
forget them. 

Third. Never trust to memory for details of organization 
and supply. Keep your memorandum book or diary with 
half a page for "things needed'' and another half for 
" things to be done." Transfer to next day's page the 
things not done and by the number of times one entry is 
repeated you arrive at a measure of your own dilatoriness. 
When you see any member of your household moon gazing, 
look at your memoranda. They will help you to utilize the 
moon gazer. 

Fourth. Make your home jolly, if you want it to be in- 
dustrious. Never scold or find fault as an afterthought, 
at finding things not done which you have not yourself 
clearly foreseen and ordered in advance to be done. Ser- 
vient minds are necessarily simpler, and think of fewer 
things, and think on fewer sides of the same thing, than 
dominant minds. Never blame a person for lack of ca- 
pacity when he sees it as soon as you do and both see it too 
late. Stanley found in Africa that a negro must be ordered 
to do only one thing at once. In a less degree, simpUcity 
must characterize all orders. 
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Fifth. Keep economy in mind on your pleasure-trips. 

Sixth. To save time in thinking what you will have for 
dinner, make up a schedule of all meals for two weeks 
ahead, diversifying it so that the same leading dish will 
not repeat itself within a week. This will save hours of 
doubt, and will prevent your table from being that mo- 
notonous and thoughtless routine which invites disgust, 
provokes dyspepsia, and causes diminished intellectual 
versatility and power. 

Make up like schedules of social objects worth com- 
passing, friends worth knowing or entertaining, and books 
worth reading. Then work on the schedules as to subjects, 
dates, and quantity. Housekeeping becomes thoroughly 
practical only when it is pursued with high ideals. To 
those who put forth the effort and adopt the system essen- 
tial to the best results, it ceases to appear a struggle or a 
sacrifice. It is a passion and a pleasure, because, it is at 
once a perfect home and a happy environment. To those 
who scrimp the effort and deny the system, it becomes an 
unflagging toil, like that of the wanderer, without a home 
or sweet fireside, who 

Drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 




SOURCES OF HOUSEHOLD WASTE^ 

By CLARA G. BREWER 

lNY writers from time to time give sug- 
gestions as to specific instances of waste. 
It is the purpose of this article to classify- 
under broad heads the main sources of waste, 
with an example or two under each. If an inteUigent 
housewife appreciates the force of a general proposition, 
she will be able more readily to recognize the specific 
violation when it arrives in her household. It will be 
helpful for a reader to ask herself under what heads the 
errors of her estabhshment fall. 

This article deals only with waste in household affaii:s, 
though many of its principles apply also to other expendi- 
tures, as dress, travel, amusements, entertaining. 

Waste arises in bujdng, from lack of thought and 
good judgment, as shown in various ways. It is always 
wasteful to buy articles of inferior quahty, as sleazy 
towels and tablecloths that have no wear in them, or 
loosely woven matting that soon pulls apart, or poor 
food that can not be eaten. But it is equally wrong to 
pay extra prices for fancy stock. If fine large peaches 
can be bought for two dollars and fifty cents per bushel, 
there is no merit in paying three dollars and fifty cents for 
extra large ones. If a chair of artistic design, beautiful 
wood, and fine, plain finish may be bought for a certain 
price, it is folly to pay ten dollars more for some carving 
to catch the dust. Waste arises from failure to buy in 

1 By kind permission of the Author and " The Outlook." Copyright, 
1907. 
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quantities when it is advantageous to do so: as laundry- 
soap and starch by the box, ohve oil and molasses by the 
gallon, vinegar by the five gallons, matches by the 
dozen boxes. But, on the other hand, it is wasteful to 
buy in quantity if it is not advantageous. Sweet pota- 
toes, very perishable, should be got in small lots. If 
carrots are six cents a bunch or two bunches for ten 
cents, there is no merit in buying two bunches if only one 
is really needed. Many women will buy .two and finally 
throw away the second bunch. 

Waste arises from failure to watch the market and buy 
at a favorable time. Twenty-five and fifty cents a ton 
may be saved by buying coal in the summer. Sugar 
usually goes up in canning time; the wise woman buys 
one hundred pounds in four twenty-five pound bags be- 
fore the rise. If one has estabhshed with a grocer the 
reputation of being a prompt payer and a fair-minded 
customer, arrangements can be made with him to let 
one know of special opportunities to buy to advantage. 
This may also be extended to other tradesmen. 

It is wasteful to buy things because they are cheap, 
on a slender chance that they may sometime be used, — 
as furniture poHsh, metal pohsh, and cement for broken 
dishes bought from persistent venders only to cumber 
the closet shelves; or to buy an article for which demand 
seems to exist without first seeing if something already on 
hand will not answer. The next day the hasty buyer 
says dejectedly, ''Dear me! Why did I not remember 
that I had so and so! It would have done just as well as 
what I bought." 

A source of waste to be strongly condemned is the 
growing custom of paying high prices for cooked food at 
bakeries and dehcatessen shops in order to save one's 
self the trouble of home cooking. From five to six 
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o'clock in the afternoon these stores are thronged by 
women who have been at the matinee, or shopping, or 
calling, and then hurry in to buy food already prepared 
which they can quickly set on the table, with small 
regard for its real food value. So they pay forty cents a 
pound for boiled ham, or thirty-five cents a pound for 
veal loaf, twenty-five cents for some potato salad, twelve 
cents a dozen for rolls, twenty cents for a pie, twenty- 
five cents for a small plain cake — and lo, a meal! If 
these things had been inteUigently made at home, with 
good management as to fuel, a saving of thirty-five to 
forty per cent could be effected. The woman who daily 
loses money because she will not take the trouble to 
cook has probably another characteristic of a wasteful 
housewife — a contempt for small savings. One cent 
saved on a ten-cent purchase is a saving of ten per cent, 
just as truly as one dollar on ten dollars. A ten per 
cent investment would be considered desirable by any 
business man. Much of the household savings must 
come from looking after the pennies. 

To be condemned strongly is the growing custom of 
buying articles of food out of season when they are 
luxuries and the price is highest — strawberries at 
Christmas, ''spring lamb" in January, and asparagus in 
February. It would be well if we could learn that there 
are better ways to entertain a guest than to impoverish 
ourselves in order to set before him some luxury out of 
season and probably lacking its real flavor. He who 
would enjoy fruits and vegetables at their best will be 
satisfied to eat them when they are at their perfection in 
his own climate. 

One of the most serious sources of waste in buying is 
the practice of ''running bills.'' It is useless to aver, "I 
never buy anything on credit that I do not really need." 
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If one will steadfastly for six months hold himself rigidly 
to buying only what he can pay cash for, if he will keep 
his accounts carefully and at the end of the time honestly 
study the result, he will admit that he has cut oflf one 
serious source of former wastefulness. The merchant well 
understands the frailties of human nature, and he is eager 
to get you to ''open an account," suggesting it in his 
advertisements, and even seductively sohciting it by letter. 

Again, waste arises from misuse and neglect of ma- 
terials after purchase. There is a loss of food through 
failure to care for it properly: milk is left standing in a 
hot kitchen to sour, or butter to melt; bread grows 
musty in a neglected bread box; cheese is forgotten on 
the shelf and molds. The same tendency shows itself in 
failure to scrape clean the kettles, saucepans, and mix- 
ing bowls, so that no food is left adhering to them. If 
only a tablespoonful of oatmeal is left on the sides of the 
double boiler each morning, it means quarts wasted in 
a year. A lack of good management of "left-overs'' 
contributes to waste. It is one thing to get them eaten 
under protest, so that they just escape being thrown 
away; it is another thing to use the "left-overs" so 
skillfully as to make attractive and palatable dishes, and 
so save the expense of providing new food. 

If the family does not like hash, there is no merit in 
using cold meat in this way and having it eaten "at the 
point of the bayonet," when, as croquettes, or filhng for 
an omelet, or in shepherd's pie, the dish would be rehshed 
and praised. In this connection one is reminded that 
some woman said that the two most mysterious words in 
the Enghsh language to her were "stock" and "drip- 
pings." Until a housewife has come to be on familiar 
terms with the stock pot and the drippings jar, there is 
sure to be waste in her household. 
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Neglect as a source of waste is shown in a failure to 
care for each utensil and article of furniture so as to pro- 
long its period of use. There is a right way to care for 
every article in household use, and by adhering rigidly 
to this right way it may be made to last from half as 
long again to many times longer than if used carelessly 
and ignorantly. If wooden tubs are left without water 
standing in them, it is not strange that the hoops fall 
off. If the boiler is not dried properly, of course it will 
rust. If brooms are always hung up when not in use, 
and if they are dipped in hot suds once a fortnight, their 
life will be doubled. If a couch is turned end for end 
each sweeping day, the springs will not sag and give 
way so soon. By changing the position of furniture in 
a room, the wear on the carpet is distributed. 

When money has been expended upon finished floors or 
hardwood floors, it is sensible to learn the best way to 
treat them and preserve their beauty. Failure to mend 
articles at the first sign of hnpairment is the guarantee 
of waste, for soon the article is in serious condition, if 
not entirely beyond repair. At first the cupboard door 
needed only a screw to tighten a hinge — any one could 
have put it in. Finally the door broke away from the 
hinges and a carpenter charged a dollar to mend it. 
Every house should have a kit of simple tools, nails and 
screws, and some member of the family should have 
interest enough and gumption enough to make little 
repairs. It is certainly wasteful to have to send for a 
man every time there is a leaky faucet to pack, or a shelf 
to put up, or a window cord to mend. 

A considerable part of daily loss comes from waste 
of fuel. This may arise from the use of an expensive 
fuel when cheaper is available, as artificial gas when 
coal is cheaper, or coal when natural gas is cheaper. 
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Whatever the fuel be, most servants and some mistresses 
use it recklessly. Often more fire is built than the 
nature of the work demands. Lena had a red-hot stove 
if she had only to boil an egg and make coflfee. In using 
gas Katie would always turn on more than was needed, 
and it would blaze aroimd the kettle in a beautiful but 
costly aureola. In vain did her mistress explain that 
the contents of a kettle would not cook one whit sooner 
because the water was in a state of violent ebuUition. 
Katie only sniffed incredulously, turned down the gas 
with reluctance, and, when her mistress departed, tri- 
imiphantly turned it on again full head. 

A common error lies in the failure to make a fire do as 
much work as possible. A careless ironer will make up 
a hot fire afresh when she is nearly done, and it bums on 
unused after she has finished. Or the gas oven is heated 
to bake a single dish, when by planning the menu care- 
fully a whole meal might be cooked in the oven at the 
same time. Or the oven fire could be utiUzed to do 
extra cooking for the next day, as a dish of baked apples 
for breakfast or some custards for limcheon; a pan of 
water also can be heated under the oven for dishwater. 

Waste of Ughts occurs chiefly in not turning down gas 
when leaving bedrooms or bathrooms. The men and 
boys of a household are the chief offenders here. The 
burning of a light in one's bedroom all night is a piece of 
wastefulness inexcusable in well persons. A Uttle inves- 
tigation on the part of mistresses will disclose the fact 
that maids are apt to keep a Ught burning all night, and 
their excuse is that they are afraid to sleep in the dark. 

Again, waste arises from allowing children to grow up 
with silly whims about eating, so that "Mary won't 
touch lamb," "John can't bear soft-boiled eggs," "George 
would rather starve than eat rice." Meals can not be 
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economically served where special dishes must be pre- 
pared for notional people. In a family of four adults 
of my acquaintance there is such diversity of tastes that 
three meals must be prepared for each breakfast, limcheon, 
and dinner. Except in rare cases, if children are man- 
aged in a kind and tactful but firm way, they may be 
brought to eat the articles of food commonly found on 
people's tables, thereby making them comfortable mem- 
bers of the household, and guests always welcomed by 
both mistress and maid. 

A source of waste not always recognized is the com- 
mon practice of ordering groceries and meat by telephone 
or from the man who calls for orders. Old-fashioned 
marketing seems to be dying out. ''It is too much 
trouble,'' say the women. But the housewife who really 
cares whether she is economical or not will not begrudge 
the time or the trouble of marketing in person. Often 
on reaching the store she rearranges her menus, for she 
finds it advantageous to do so. The peas are not so 
tender as they should be, so she buys beans. She ex- 
pected to get berries, but finds it advisable to purchase 
a pineapple instead. She not only gets the chops for 
dinner, but finds, for a small price, just the piece of meat 
for an Irish stew to-morrow. 

Waste arises from a lack of thorough knowledge on 
the part of the housewife of the whole round of house- 
keeping. If the mistress herself does not know how to 
buy, how to cook, how to use, how to save, the case is 
hopeless. But knowledge alone will not suflBce — there 
must be vigilance and intelligent oversight. Poor Richard 
says, "The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands." Even competent servants will have no 
interest in true economy. No one but the mistress will 
see ''the leak in the dike." 
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Lastly, a large part of household waste arises from 
moral cowardice — a fear of seemmg stingy keeps people 
from being saving. Many a housewife is really afraid 
to say anything about economy lest her servant char- 
acterize her as " stingy " when the neighborhood servants 
gather for their nightly confabs. The disrelish of the 
average maid for economy or anything that looks in that 
direction is one of the serious phases of the problem. In 
possible explanation of this is the fact that many of the 
servants have come from the poverty of the Old World 
and so are incUned to call a family "rich" if they Uve in 
a comfortable house on a salary of two thousand dollars; 
hence they say, "Why all this talk about economy?" 

Moral cowardice brings on waste through a fear of 
bemg considered old-fashioned and queer in the appoint- 
ments of the house. Furniture excellent in quaUty and 
correct in design must be sent to the attic or "traded 
in" at a low figure for the latest fashion as regards finish 
of wood and form. We should be ashamed to have the 
Murray-Hills visit us and find an old-fashioned sideboard 
in our dining-room when every one else has a buffet. 
And then think for a moment of the ignominy of being 
the only folks in our set without hardwood floors ! When 
the friezes are too wide, or the drop ceiUngs do not drop 
enough, or the wall paper is Ught when every one else 
has tapestry papers, no course seems open to a self- 
respecting family but to cut down the subscription tp the 
church and repaper. 

Moral cowardice impels to waste in providing too 
elaborate repasts when friends are entertained. There 
must be luncheons of eight courses when most of us are 
lucky to have two when we lunch alone. There must be 
show dinners with expensive place cards, costly floral 
centerpieces, and such a succession of unusual and 
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mysterious things to eat that we have to give up when 
we try to tell mother about it the next morning. As 
soon as a woman thinks of having a few friends to dine, 
she begins to cudgel her brain for novel ideas — there 
must be novelties in table decorations, novelties in food, 
novelties in the way of serving the food. We all know 
that the sweet grace of hospitaUty is stifled in this ex- 
cess and fliunmery, but it is .a rare woman who dares 
invite her friends to a simple meal suited to her purse 
and station. "Just think,'' she sighs, "of that per- 
fectly elegant dinner the Schuylers gave ! Why, I did n't 
know what I was eating half the time ! How could I ask 
them to a simple dinner after that? I just could n't do it." 
I knew of a luncheon club of twelve yoimg married 
women, one of whom each month entertained the others 
at luncheon. As the months passed, the aflfairs became 
more and more elaborate, each striving to outdo the 
others. Soon the town resources were exhausted, and 
flowers, out-of-season delicacies, and fancy ices were 
ordered from the city. Some of the members could not 
afford this, and the others knew it. All felt that the 
affairs had gone too far and had become a biu'den to plan 
and most wearing to carry out, yet not one was willing 
to be the woman to assert her good sense and return to 
moderation. All honor to the woman who in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation dares to be simple 
and sane! If you are so blest as to know such a one, 
hasten to tell her how much you admire her, lest she too 
falter, lose her foothold, and be swept off by the waves 
of waste. 




WE AND OUR DAUGHTERS 1 

By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 

lAKING the women's clubs at their own valua- 
tion as representing the best and most ad- 
vanced thought of the American women of 
to-day, we may see from their attitude, so 
different from that of twenty or even ten years ago, a 
most interesting exhibition of the tendency of public 
opinion, in regard to the great question of proper train- 
ing for the principal occupation of the vast majority of 
women. 

It is not necessary to discuss the nature of the occupa- 
tion in question. Though the clergyman and the plimiber 
are no longer necessarily male, the wide range of possi- 
bilities offered to the sex that has attained the mastery 
of both these professions, together with all the inter- 
mediate ones, has not altered the destiny of that over- 
whelming majority of women whose duty and privilege 
it is to create and sustain the birthplace and the nursery 
garden of the ever new generation. 

And this majority, as well as the small but important 
proportion of the exclusively professional, is more and 
more surely becoming convinced of the need for some 
settled ideal, some definite standard of preparation for 
this great occupation, in all its branches, under all its 
different circmnstances. Yesterday — or was it the day 
before yesterday? for one can hardly catch the echo of 
her insistent voice now — the advanced woman threw 

^ By permission of the Author and " 'Die American." Copyright, 1907, 
by the Ridgway CJompany. 
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down her needle, dusted the flour from her fingers, and 
demanded Greek and Hebrew, sciences, and the calcu- 
lus. To-day this same "advanced woman" smiles a Uttle 
at the Hebrew and calculus, doubtfully computes the 
amoimt of time necessary for any proper enjoyment of 
Greek, and seriously asks herself to what extent her 
education is educating her. 

The reactionary who tells a modern woman that she 
must learn how to make bread, cut and fit her clothing, 
and nurse a half dozen babies, being thankful meanwhile 
that the minute intervals of leisure left her while thus 
employed will find her too fatigued to allow any folly on 
her part, either practical or intellectual, will get — and 
deservedly — scant attention from her. The student of 
social economics who tells her respectfully that she must 
learn how to feed her family healthfully, clothe them 
economically, and bring up as many children as she has 
means to support, considering the best interests and 
happiness of themselves, herself, and her husband, will 
get — and deservedly — this woman's unmediate and 
profound attention. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the overwhehning ma- 
jority of women must concern themselves with the great 
business of domestic economy, which is no more to say 
that they must be seamstresses and cooks than it is to 
insist that the Secretary of War should load the guns for 
action, let us consider briefly how the overwhelming ma- 
jority of women are prepared for their business. 

Of the daughters of the excessively wealthy it is 
almost unnecessary to speak. Not only are they actually 
and relatively few, but their influence on the community 
is quite negUgible. Such means as in all hiunan proba- 
bility will always be at their command will enable them 
to commute successfully the normal responsibiUties of 
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their sex — always, let it be observed, with the result 
of substituting some other voluntarily selected source of 
strain and fatigue; for no woman can be in actuaUty 
idle. The " idle rich'' are notoriously overworked, and 
their women share with the poor drudges of the farmhouse 
the honor of most creditably filling the sanitariiuns. 

The women of the excessively poor are ill fitted for 
their certain duties. Of all classes the actually poverty- 
stricken are, relatively to their circmnstances, most ex- 
pensively and improperly lodged, fed, and clothed. They 
are forced to extract with the greatest diflBculty the least 
nutriment from the worst-selected foodstuffs prepared in 
the most unhygienic manner possible and eaten under 
the most unsanitary conditions. All these circimistances 
might be very greatly modified without the sUghtest 
lessening of their poverty, if they were less ignorant of 
the science of Uving. Even the daughters of the great 
middle class, themselves ignorant beyond beUef, are in 
a position to relieve them a little, and helpful women 
visit the slums in increasing numbers for this purpose. 
It would be unkind to ask these women to compute how 
much better (proportionate to their mental and social 
advantages) their daughters, sisters, and nieces are 
qualified for the business of living, but some of us are 
beginning to ask them, and among the questioners the 
long-suffering American liusband and father is raising a 
timid but persistent voice. 

In considering the great body of women who represent 
families in moderate circmnstances — and it must be 
emphasized that this term applies to-day to famihes 
which would yesterday have been called wealthy — I 
shall divide them for the purposes of this discussion into 
the wage-earning and the nonwage-earning. 

In the matter of supplies, it is quite evident that any 
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business conducted in the loose, unregulated manner of 
the average isolated family not only would not pay, but 
would bankrupt itself in a year. Any partnership in 
which the disbursing partner brought to his duties the 
inexperience, guUibility, and ignorance of proper adjust- 
ment of outgo to income of the average yoimg American 
housekeeper would dissolve, in order to escape ruin. 

When a young man marries a girl brought up in what 
her father calls comfort and what his father would have 
called luxiuy, and puts her in possession of an income 
which takes sufficient household service for granted and 
should assiu'e her leisure, himself a reasonably quiet mind, 
and their children health and happmess, the number of 
years diuing which he can easily secure for himself 
domestic friction, utterly imaccountable expense, nervous 
exhaustion, and general pin-prickmg dissatisfaction lead- 
ing to a series of pessimistic compromises, is pathetically 
great. 

Such a woman is not forced to "do her own work," 
but she is utterly ignorant of how to tell others to do it 
for her, and utterly imwilling — with some justification, 
in this coimtry — to let these others do it as seems good 
to them. She may be as ignorant as the daughter of the 
multimillionaire of the processes that produce the re- 
sults to which she is accustomed, but she does not bring 
even the dot of the French girl, who is not thus ignorant, 
the practical detailed housewifery of the German, or the 
self-sacrificing effacement of the Englishwoman to her 
part of the bargain, which appears to consist, to her 
mind, of her husband^s promise to love, honor, obey, and 
support her in the style to which she prefers to become 
accustomed. 

I presume that most thoughtful people will realize the 
justice of the main lines of this description, though some 
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of them may consider it too highly colored. But to the 
extent that it is true, at any rate, the woman who has no 
other means of support than the man she hopes to 
marry, is surely utterly unjustified in the lack of prepa- 
ration for her confessed and only business. For her 
sister who is trained, at least, for something else, there 
may be a little more excuse, and it is to this large and 
constantly increasing class that I particularly wish to 
demonstrate that their excuse will not hold water, 
whether they are married or unmarried, professional or 
business women, of large or of small income, young or old. 

Let us consider now the position of wag6-earning 
women, and divide these still further into the married 
and the unmarried. Of the latter division one example 
will illustrate my point. I do not know of any class of 
women who stand in greater need of the well-appointed 
domestic life than the thousands of teachers in our 
public schools all over the coimtry. Their salaries are 
not very large, and even when these are quite fairly 
adjusted to their ability, the fact that many such women 
have incurred indebtedness in order to provide the edu- 
cation necessary for then- positions, and the far more 
unportant and characteristic fact that most of them have 
some one wholly or partly dependent upon their efforts, 
continues to influence them to pay as Uttle as possible for 
their Hving. 

The class of women on whom their food and lodging 
devolves is not by any means a class trained in domestic 
economy — for if there is any business which we may 
suppose to have been selected by its practitioners be- 
cause they were fit for nothing else, it is the business of 
keeping an average boarding house — and so we have a 
large and important body of women: nervous, because 
they are Americans; more nervous, because they com- 
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bine the instruction of an inordinately large number of 
chUdren with a proportionate amount of disciplme, ag- 
gravated by the perhaps necessary red tape of any gov- 
ernmental system; most nervous because they are not fed 
and lodged and recreated socially with the hygienic com- 
fort that the pecuUar strain of their profession demands. 

And yet it would be so easy for the vast majority of 
them to better their situation immensely — if they had 
only received the necessary training for doing so, along 
with their professional training! When one considers 
that it is quite possible for a family of five to subsist re- 
spectively and healthfully, if not luxuriously, on an 
income of one thousand dollars where there is but one 
wage-earner and one manager, who has only too prob- 
ably learned how to accomplish this satisfactorily by 
bitter experience alone, burdened with the bearing and 
rearing of children, it becomes ludicrously obvious that 
four adults of common tastes and occupations, in pos- 
session of an average salary of six hundred dollars, should 
be able, granted proper previous training, so to divide 
among themselves the domestic details of a simple 
manage that, with the exception of laundry work and 
heavy cleaning, they could make themselves a real home, 
a social center, such a combination of rest, nutrition, dec- 
oration, and economy as it should be the business of every 
woman to be able to create. 

And what is true of this class, which I have carefully 
selected, because intellectually speaking they rank pro- 
fessionally, and financially speaking they may be con- 
sidered with the higher class of business women, is true 
of all these same business women, most of whom equal 
and many of whom surpass the teachers m income. 
The typewriter, the head clerk, any representative of the 
dozen new and paying trades open to women, could 
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revolutionize her entire surroundings had she the requi- 
site domestic training, and had that training, broadly- 
disseminated, produced, as I am sure it would, reform in 
domestic service and the system of domestic cooperation. 
For these three matters go together and 'each tends to 
perfect the others. 

I am not prepared to say that it would be true of 
underclerks, cash gu:ls, manual workers on wages so 
low that they will probably be best served by some 
form of model boarding house, where great mmabers 
must be considered in order to bring the individual tax 
to requisite smallness, will probably be necessary for 
them; though I am not at all sure that in time, and with 
fine enough adjustment of the system, it would not be 
possible. 

We come now to one of the most important, albeit 
one of the smallest of all these classes, — the professional 
married woman of a high order of ability and a corre- 
sponding income. This woman is enormously impor- 
tant, because, though mmaerically inconsiderable, her 
prominence is relatively great, her brain power presum- 
ably high, her success in her dual r61e brilliantly demon- 
strative of the justice of all her modern claims, her 
failure the correspondmg evidence of their hollowness. 
And what happens when this failure becomes too trying, 
too irritating, too nerve-racking to be endured? Obvi- 
ously, one of the two professions must go to the wall, or 
at least suffer seriously. And it must be remembered 
that while no profession is without its triumphant ex- 
amples of a great success balanced by a brilliantly ade- 
quate domesticity, the women whose vitality and genius 
have enabled them to achieve this result are necessarily, 
by that very fact, proved highly exceptional and very 
richly endowed by nature. 
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Now, which profession goes to the wuH?;; I do not 
mean by this, do or do not amateur piailisls', " give up 
their music because the baby leaves them iib.'iiime for 
practicing,'' for most of us are happy to admit' ttiat they 
do. I do not imply that the china painter, tlte.*<icca- 
sional poetess, and the support of the volxmteer • dhoir 
fail, on settling into domestic life, to relinquish, and this, 
moreover, from a real and commendable sense of dut^^Ji;*-. 
their one-time avocations, — though I do not beUevb'V-.\': 
they would be obUged to if they knew their business. \, 
But in the case of the possessor of real constructive * 
abiUty, proved by the test of a popular appreciation 
that purchases with coin of the realm what it appre- 
ciates, which of her two responsibilities is the modern 
woman likely to sUght? And if there are many (or any) 
examples of the contrasting sacrifice — and surely it 
would be a great theme for the artist — why does Mrs. 
Jellyby stand lonely in her glory, an admitted and pal- 
pable hit? 

There is a comfortable theory, propounded with a 
great appearance of logic by more than one of the women 
who take to-day the place of what used to be called 
*Hhe Women's Rights Contingent." This title must 
surely be obsolete by now, when women have so largely 
a majority of the rights and so entirely a monopoly of the 
privileges, but I suppose the present representatives of 
this militant class would prefer to be called social econo- 
mists. The theory referred to admits the necessity and 
presence of domestic problems, but blandly assures the 
professional woman that though she has undertaken a 
partnership, she can easily, with what her profession will 
enable her to earn, commute her share of duties and 
easily find some one able and wiUing to perform them for 
much less than she can aflford to pay. 
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* 

Now this..th^*ry, like many other vicious theories of 
the social .eciwiomists, is much easier to explain than to 
practice, .iior does it affect the large and growing body of 
wome^ /of 'average talent who must solve the large and 
gro Wg^^problem of the dual profession. And here is the 
r^asojo; While it is perfectly obvious that a woman 
miiable to aflford a servant to help her with the household 
:yiork of her husband's home can easily, if she can be put 
;/.%M the way of earning a few dollars a week, aflford such a 
V . , / servant, who will relieve her of the greater part of her 
•/• responsibility; and equally obvious that an opera singer 
capable of earning seventy-five thousand dollars each 
season can surround herself with sufficient managers, 
secretaries, ladies' maids, physicians, and butlers to 
reUeve her of all but the exercise of her talent, it does not 
follow at all that the woman who can earn the equivalent 
of her husband's modest but sufficient professional in- 
come can purchase the same immunity. 

And here, again, is the reason. Let us take the case 
of the wife of a man with an income of three thousand 
dollars who can herself earn an equal siun. 

If it be objected that the women capable of earning 
such a sum and at the same time able to attempt to 
manage family life are so few as to be unrepresentative, 
I assert my firm conviction that it is from the woman of 
sufficient leisure, sufficient freedom from actual back- 
breaking toil, that reform and systematization are to come. 
It is the women of sufficient brain power to be worth 
more than the average wage-earner to the conmiimity, 
who are waking up to the fact that their progress is 
growing a little one-sided. It is not the little seamstress, 
straining every nerve to send her daughter to a business 
college so that she need never work as her mother does 
— the pathetic fallacy of the class and the sex that re- 
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fuses to learn by experience, and has never sufficiently 
realized, that if the bottom principle be wrong, no favor- 
ing circiunstances can change the results very much or 
very long. These women, though exceptionally able, are 
immensely important: what they think to-day the rest 
will think to-morrow. 

This successful professional woman, then, very prop- 
erly reaUzes that it would be to her advantage to drop 
some of the responsibiUties that the household manager 
in possession of this income must assmne, but she looks 
in vain for a place to drop them or shoulders qualified to 
receive them. 

The housekeeper is but slightly employed in this 
country: she advertises herself as willing to assume these 
duties only in the houses of the very rich, where she can 
control a staff of servants so large as obviously to re- 
quire such a general, or in the houses of widowers and 
bachelors. The reason for this is very clear: a person 
capable of filling such a place perfectly would have 
a social position quite anomalous in the household 
under our consideration. With whom and where, in the 
manage of two servants, for instance, would she eat? 
Three social planes, in the ordinary American household 
of such an income, are singularly impractical. Would 
there be really enough for her to do, imless one gave her 
a responsibihty in the training of children, for example, 
only to be intrusted to a social equal, and in that case 
could one pay her as much as she would undoubtedly be 
worth? 

Although I firmly believe that it is along the lines of the 
housekeeper that the modem woman of many interests 
and without large means must look for domestic salva- 
tion, it must be a housekeeper adapted to our new civih- 
zation: a very different article from the functionary 
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who merely heads the list of highly diflferentiated servants 
in the establishments of the very wealthy, or the cook 
who, possessed of sufficient judgment to order as well as 
to prepare a meal, calls herself a "working housekeeper." 

"Then let the woman get efficient servants," cries my 
reader impatiently, "paying well' for it, more than lier 
husband's income alone would warrant, and do the 
housekeeping — that is to say, the mere directing — her- 
self. Surely that should give her sufficient leisure?" 

There are two sad answers to this eminently reasonable 
suggestion. First, under the present unsystematized con- 
dition of domestic science, no one not wealthy enough to 
compete for the cream of this service — which is un- 
doubtedly highly trained — has the sUghtest guarantee 
that paying from one-fifth to one-quarter more (to put 
it mildly) than any given wage will result in a propor- 
tionate efficiency. Second, even good service of the 
class one has a right to expect on the income mentioned 
ought not to be expected to be good enough to dispense 
with able judgment to oversee the entire domestic econ- 
omy of which it forms a part — and such judgment the 
average professional woman of this income is utterly 
imprepared to supply. 

And this woman, who might with most reason be sup- 
posed to be able to dispense with this training, is only a 
small fraction of the army of the untrained who are 
without her plausible excuse. The business woman, the 
talented amateur, the ornament of the home, the example 
of the higher education — in the great majority of cases, 
is she not imprepared for it? 

Why is she imprepared for it? Did she not, in the 
equally great majority of cases, know that she was 
ultimately destined for it? Even supposing she does not 
care to admit this, will she assert that were the mere 
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chance of her undertaking any other business half as 
great, she would be so mad as to dream of omitting to 
provide for that chance? Any man who pubUcly made 
known that he was about to begin business in a field 
that immediately required the exercise of great responsi- 
biUty, disbursement of all sorts, and to a great extent 
the direction, control, and almost certainly the training 
of his employees, — and admitted at the same time that 
he not only knew nothing whatever of any of these things, 
but had sedulously avoided learning them, would, to put 
the matter delicately, have great difficulty in making a 
will that his relatives would not feel themselves justified 
in breaking. The fact that he would almost certainly die 
a bankrupt does not alter my point, in this connection. 

Why then is the average girl imprepared for her busi- 
ness? Is it because yoimg women do not care for this 
sort of training? But the average schoolgirl is not 
violently enamored of piano practice, algebra, or United 
States history, and yet h^r stern parents risk her dis- 
pleasure to the extent of at least putting her in the way 
of learning these things. Is it because she is expected to 
be able to learn household management when she con- 
fronts it, on the principle that " it will come to. her when 
she has to?" It will. Almost anything will. But the 
perfectly calculable number of ruined digestions, busi- 
ness failures, nervous prostrations, and infants' deaths 
directly attributable to her ignorance while it is coming 
to her, is probably only to be surpassed by the neces- 
sarily quite incalculable number of all these things in 
modified form, which do not go so far as utterly to ruin 
the happiness of the people they only irritate and fatigue. 

Is it because the majority of American mothers hope 
for their daughters a social, if possible, but at any rate a 
financial advancement^ on their marriage, and deliber- 
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ately omit a training which they pray may be mmec- 
essary? This I believe to be a strong though often 
imconscious factor in the general culpable neglect, but it is 
incredible that such mothers should not see the folly of 
this attitude, since short of the really considerable wealth 
necessary to purchase immunity from domestic respon- 
sibility, a girl might advance by many stages in the 
social and financial scale, and still find it necessary to 
cope very definitely with practical details to which she 
would be entirely inadequate. 

The diflficulty in this connection is that each ignorant 
woman, herself pitifully lacking in the scientific prin- 
ciples of the domestic life, is convinced that had she an 
extra thousand dollars of income all these embarrass- 
ments would vanish; whereas the basic problems are 
precisely the same, for the increasing demands of each in- 
crease of income create increasing complications requiring 
an increasing order of ability. 

A woman whose husband is uncertain x>i his power to 
provide her with enough to eat is reasonably justified in 
feeling that if she were only sure of her dinner she would 
be a happy woman; one whose husband can easily give 
her plenty to eat is fairly certain to feel that she would 
be perfectly satisfied if she had some one to cook it; one 
whose husband employs servants for her as a matter of 
course is to-day only too thoroughly convinced that she 
can never be a free woman till he can guarantee that 
she will be able to manage the cook! 

Do I mean, then, by all this, that imless a girl can 
dam stockings and make bread I regard her as criminally 
ignorant and unfit to marry? Not at all. I myself ex- 
pect to lead a long and useful life without ever having 
even attempted either of these performances. I do not 
think classes in knife-cleaning any more essential than 
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lectures on lawn-mowing, though there are doubtless 
intricacies in both arts. I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful to that advance of machinery that has made mate- 
rials and garments of every grade and description so 
cheap that women in the most moderate circmnstances 
who have no liking for the needle can entirely dispense 
with its use. 

But I resent bitterly the fact that during the eight 
principal years of my education, when I had, if anything, 
too much leisure, no responsibiUty, a receptive mind, an 
unimpaired nervous system, and a great adaptability, I 
was not, at least in the last four years, in connection 
with other technical information, — none of which I have 
ever happened to use, except in the sense that every- 
thing one has read has probably aflfected one's charac- 
ter, — constantly receiving some training that would 
have saved me hours and weeks and what will probably 
amount to years of painful and in every sense expensive 
experiment. 

Must a girl be a government accoimtant in order to 
know the proper amount of money to spend on a family's 
dress in proportion to its food? Must she be able to spin 
and weave in order to know the different grades of cot- 
ton and Unen, their relative serviceabihty and cost, how 
much Unen she will need, and with proper care how long 
it should last? Must she be a laundress to know how 
best such linen should be cleansed in order to make it 
last, and to be able to tell from its appearance and fail- 
ure to last what has been at fault? Must she be a 
chemist in order to learn that if one is able to aflford 
two vegetables with one's joint, they had better not be 
rice and potatoes, as each of these represents practically 
the same food value, and they are too starchy in con- 
junction? Must she be a plumber in order to under- 
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stand the mechanism of a range or stove and the rationale 
of its extraordinary temperament? Must she be a clerk 
in every sort of shop in order to escape depending wholly 
on these persons in her household purchasing? It is ad- 
mitted that a girl can learn to sew from a proper course 
in sewing, to cook from a proper course in cooking; why 
can she not learn to keep house from a proper course in 
housekeeping? 

The woman's college that denies the suitabiUty and 
necessity of a department of Domestic Science, con- 
ducted by a highly trained, highly paid faculty, is as un- 
reasonable and unpractical as the woman's college that 
sets its students to bed making and dishwashing and 
then wonders at the lack of tone such an institution must 
invariably display. It is incredible that these two matters 
should be in this decade confused in anybody's mind. 

Not that I am so unpractical as to suppose that any 
girl can master all these details after reading a few 
books and hearing a few lectures. Obviously one must 
actually keep house in order to be a successful house- 
keeper. But it is unusual, to say the least, for a young 
doctor or lawyer to omit his preliminary training on the 
groimd that he can not hope for any important patients, 
or clients until he has had some successful practice! 
And although this is quite true as regards the clients and 
patients, he must practice on somebody, somewhere. 

The principles of domestic hygiene and sanitation, the 
relative value and prices of food, together with its proper 
combination, wise purchase, and the broad, general 
theory of its main lines of preparation; the division of 
the labor of a house and how to effect it among two, 
three, four, or five persons logically, fairly, and system- 
atically, including the amount of work well done that 
can be expected of any one person; the best implements. 
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utensils, labor-saving devices, and furnishings with the 
necessary cost, durabiUty, and amount or nimiber of 
them all; intelUgent and economical buying of all the 
necessities and comforts of domestic life as distinct from 
"shopping''; a practical system of household accounts; a 
logical adjustment of the various departments of family 
expense; a sufficient knowledge of simple nursing to 
enable one to reheve the most obvious forms of suflFer- 
ing, to understand the symptoms of what experience has 
shown to be the most constantly occurring ills of the 
flesh, and to distinguish between dire crisis and tempo- 
rary accident, with a special study of the care and gen- 
eral training of infants and very yoimg children — all 
these should be included in the education of any woman 
who dares to call herself highly educated. 

It may be objected that all this would take too much 
time. It would not take nearly so much time, prop- 
erly distributed through a sufficient niunber of terms, as 
any of the main subjects of study now offered. It 
would take the same position as gymnastics in all insti- 
tutions: a thing to be done without question for the 
majority of one's course — one-half of it certainly. But 
the minimum requirement would never be great at any 
one time. 

It may be objected that the students might not all 
care for it. Probably they would not. Some would 
detest it, some would shirk it, some would do briUiantly 
at it, some would specialize profoundly at some one 
department of it; precisely as they treat gymnastics, for 
instance, which no college eliminates because of these 
various attitudes taken by a class and an age famous for 
its attitudinizing tendencies. 

It may be objected that a properly equipped depart- 
ment would be very expensive. It would. To be able 
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successfully to demonstrate various methods of heating, 
lighting, and plimibing, alone, would imdoubtedly be 
expensive. But expense has not prevented the erection 
of the great buildings dedicated to scientific work, theo- 
retic and experimental, in our women's colleges to-day, 
nor the efforts of every high school and preparatory 
school worthy the name at its little laboratory. Ex- 
pense did not deter my own college from employing the 
services of scientists well known in their profession. A 
first-class gymnasium with aQ the apparatus of every 
changing fad is a reasonably expensive affair, but no 
college, on good business grounds alone, would dream of 
grudgmg the money for one. And what the scientific 
athletic revival has been to the last fifteen years the 
scientific domestic culture will be to the next. As far as 
expense goes, I myself, had I the leisure, would cheer- 
fully guarantee to collect from fathers and prospective 
husbands alone enough to make the erection of such a 
Hall of Domestic Science an easy matter. 

When women's colleges are ready to approach the 
question of the proper education of women in a proper 
spirit they need not fear any financial difficulties. And 
as soon as they realize that they will lose no prestige, but 
rather gain immensely; that they need sacrifice nothing, 
— not an hour or a page of their hard-won Hebrew 
and calculus, — but strengthen their whole structure from 
corner stone to coping, and win the final victory over 
any critics they may yet have to admit, they will break 
ground between the halls of chemistry and biology and 
justify at last their claim to the higher education. 

What the college does, the high school and preparar 
tory school, both affecting far more than the actual 
preparatory element, will promptly do. The lower 
grades of the public school, notably in the West, are 
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already in their enlargement of the idea of manual train- 
ing more than ready to extend a helping hand to the 
grades above them. Only the age most able to com- 
bine practice with theory, to imderstand the deep neces- 
sity of the training and at the same time take it lightly, 
is aUowed to go without it. The children of the slums 
are taught in large numbers how to Uve weU under pain- 
ful conditions, but the great body of the most unportant 
class in the nation has no system of training such as was 
held necessary for the Queen of England ! 

When the American mother reaUzes that it is not 
necessary to turn her daughter into a household drudge 
in order to equip her for the domestic life that to some 
extent or other she is bound to lead before she dies — 
when she realizes that even though a girl may be fully 
competent to earn her Uving, she does not therefore 
relinquish all chance or necessity of this life (for mar- 
riage is insidious, and lurks about the path of the ablest 
typewriter or sculptress); when she realizes that even 
though her daughter's husband may have half again as 
large an income as that with which her daughter's 
father tried to escape bankruptcy, the young woman 
will still have houses to rent, buy, or build, — and keep, 
— supplies to purchase, servants to engage and manage, 
children to bear and rear, — perhaps when enough of 
these things strike enough American mothers with 
sufficient force, they will begin to encourage institutions 
to accomplish what they, by this time, can not. For I 
believe that this matter has now got beyond them, and 
out of their hands. like much that was once delegated 
to the maternal knee, domestic science must go to the 
schools, and a nation notoriously embarrassed before its 
children's criticism must soon submit to its children's 
instruction in this subject also. 
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And when the American father realizes that possibly 
he is not " the best husband in the worid" when he per- 
mits what he has long privately felt to be a false and 
inadequate training of his daughters; when he falls back 
on the practical fact that after all he, in the great majority 
of cases, wields the check book that supports the schools 
and colleges, and insists on their conforming a little to 
what his sex has always recognized as the proper ideal 
(though it may be true that his sex has, m its desire to 
preserve this ideal, pressed a little too narrowly on one 
aspect of it), perhaps then he will be willing to sacrifice 
a little of this merited reputation of his, and correct 
what he is constantly and justifiably criticizing — and 
yet constantly and weakly permitting! 

I — no more than he — wish the young women of this 
coimtry to be household drudges; I wish them to learn to 
avoid drudgery. I am not pleading for more respon- 
sibility and nervous strain for them: I beg them to 
divide the reponsibility and lessen the strain with a 
legitimate leisure — the result of system, training, and 
fimdamental knowledge. I urge them to respect this 
knowledge and acquire it in the best and easiest way, by 
a certain amount of experiment and practice under the 
instruction and assisted by the superior wisdom of quali- 
fied teachers (which is probably the only source from 
which the present generation could respect and acquire 
it). And I am convinced that until they believe and do 
these things, whatever else they may be, the future will 
not admit that they were advanced! 




WHAT CAN I DO?i 

By ANNIE H. RYDER 

|UT what can I do?'' you ask. Oh, I hear 
that so many, many tunes, and I feel the 
deepest sympathy for the girl who asks it. 
Usually, when the question is put, there is 
no marked ability in the asker, — I mean, no special 
power to do a particular work. I have hardly the right 
to say this, however, since we are all endowed in some 
way, and each girl must have a work in which she can 
do better than any other. Perhaps, girls, you belong to 
the great middle class, — the people who have no large 
fortunes, no particular influence; and, maybe, you 
think if you only had a rich relative, or some acquaint- 
ance, who stood in authority, you might do a good 
work, or, at least, earn a Uvelihood. Do you remember 
that this very class of people have been the greatest re- 
formers, thinkers, workers, rulers, everywhere? The 
United States owes its existence to people who had to 
depend upon themselves. 

But let us see about this question, what to do. In 
the first place, if a gu-1 has a decided mcUnation towards 
this or that honorable calling, she should foster every 
opportunity for pursuing it. If she can do a nurse's 
work better than a teacher's, and if no home ties of an 
imperative nature restrain her, she ought to become a 
nurse. A large field for the special work of nursing has 
been opened during late years. In all our prominent 

* From " Hold up Your Heads, Girls." Copyright, Lothrop & Com- 
pany, 1886. 
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hospitals we find training schools for nurses. The girl 
who feels she is fairly strong, and who has a good amount 
of physical courage, does a brave deed when she goes into 
the hospital to become a nurse. When she graduates, 
fitted to render service to the sick, and wilUng to de- 
vote her life to them, she is a noble acquisition to the 
world's helpers. 

If a gu-1 can do most and best as a physician or sur- 
geon, she ought to be always the doctor. We no longer 
question the right or abiUty of women to practice medi- 
cine. The time will come when women will be as niuner- 
ous m the medical profession as men. A girl ought to 
be very sure of a few things, however, before she studies 
medicine with a view to practicing. There are pecuhar 
hardships in a doctor's hfe, requiring physical strength, 
continuous toil, strong nerves, decision, reticence, and 
indiBference to unjust criticism. With natures more 
susceptible than young men possess, be sure, girls, that 
you are equal to the burdens that weigh so heavily on 
the shoulders of the boys. 

If a girl can cook better than she can do other^work, 
the kitchen ought to claim her. Schools of cookery have 
made of cooking an art to be industriously followed 
where success is desired. Superintendents of cooking 
are usually reUable persons, and command good salaries. 
In a smaller way, many a girl in town or country can 
turn her knowledge of cooking to advantage by selHng 
her cake, or jelly, or pickles, for a snug Uttle sum. There 
is a call for such prepared food not only in the industrial 
rooms of cities, but in country shops as well. We buy 
Miss M.'s orange cake, and Miss F.'s spiced pickles; for 
the one makes her cake, and the other her pickles, better, 
much better, than others do. The world always wants the 
best in small as well as in great things, and will pay for it. 
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Should a girl enjoy the cultivation of plants, she 
would be able to give much pleasure to her friends 
by caring for a private conservatory or window garden. 
In this way she could leam much about plants, and 
become a successful florist. Then, if there were reasons 
why she should earn a living, with a small capital she 
could gradually work into the cultivation of flowers to 
such an extent as to make them very serviceable money- 
makers. 

Sometimes girls have a fondness for fowls, and like to 
accumulate pin-money from the eggs hens lay. Why 
should they not give much time to the care of poultry? try 
for fine breeds, and for eggs that bring the highest prices? 

A good deal has been written recently in relation to 
the cultivation of the silk-worm as a means of creating 
an occupation for girls and women, and as a method of 
forwarding American industries. The results already 
attained in this work are valuable and highly promising. 
Very earnest women are encouraging its progress, and 
will gladly supply any needed information in regard to 
it. Girls, you will come to see that women of large 
hearts and generous souls are deeply interested in your 
welfare. I hope every city has such noble examples of 
this kind of women as Boston presents. 

I have cited sufiicient examples to urge that, if desire 
turns a girl to this or that occupation, she ought to seek 
it and follow it, provided always her judgment is as 
clear as her wish is ardent. Remembering that a lady 
is such of herself, whether in a drawing-room or an 
attic, behind the counter or in the schoolroom, a girl 
will be of noble worth, and will become one place as well 
as another. I do believe in choice of work; but I believe 
even more strongly in a girl's preserving the ''eternally 
womanly," whatever she does, and wherever she is. 
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In most caseS; a woman's work and place are in her 
own home. "Wherever a true wife comes, home is 
always romid her. The stars only may be over her 
head, the glow-worm in the night-cold grass may be the 
only file at her foot; but home is yet wherever she is: 
and for a noble woman it stretches far roimd her, better 
than ceiled with cedar, or painted with vermiUon, shed- 
ding its quiet light far, for those who else were home- 
less." 

As a girl is bound to do what she honestly feels she 
can do best, she should never question how her work 
may seem to another, if it does not absolutely injure 
another. I should not ask is this man's work or woman's 
work; but, rather, is it my work? But, in whatever I 
attempted I should repeatedly say to myself, am I 
keeping my womanhood strong and real, as God in- 
tended it? am I working womanly? In many cases, much 
more good might be accompUshed by girls and women, 
if, instead of so much talk about lacking privileges, they 
took the places they could fill. Sister Dora never ques- 
tioned whether she ought to bind up the wounds of her 
crushed workmen; she laid them on the beds of her 
hospital, and calmly healed them. Caroline Herschel 
did not stop to ask whether her telescope were privileged 
to find new stars, but swept it across the heavens, and 
was the first discoverer of at least five comets. 

You feel the necessity of earning money, and so must 
take whatever work you can get? Alas! I know you do, 
many of you, dear girls. But do not think this is so very 
unfortunate. Unless your very Ufe is being worn out; 
imless your wages are groimd down to a pittance, and 
your work is wholly disagreeable, be thankful. You are 
as well off as the girls who are languishing with dissipation 
and ennui. The average girl has the average amount of 
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hardship and blessing in her life. I know there are 
many girls who cannot be found among the average. 

If there is no wish on a girl's part to follow a special 
work, if she has no marked abihty, let her ask the advice 
of friends; but, more than that, let her seek, through her 
own personal efforts, some honest work. Pluck, not 
luck; the Yankee, not the aristocrat, earn a Uving. 
For a girl of average abiUty I think a mingling of man- 
ual and mental labor preferable to purely manual or 
strictly mental work. There are many authors, jour- 
naUsts, accoimtants, etc., who have achieved striking 
success; but ordinarily this success has spnmg from cer- 
tain briUiant or prof oimd mental attributes. Hand labor 
that requires no thought does not exercise our best 
faculties. I can not specify just here what occupations 
an average girl may imdertake. I gladly refer to certain 
books which contain statistics of work and its profits, or 
which suggest occupations: ''The Working Girls of Bos- 
ton,'' by Carroll D. Wright; "Think and Act, Men and 
Women, Work and Wages," by Virginia Penney; "What 
Girls Can Do," by PhilUs Brown. 

Now, I want to talk a Uttle to the girls who have 
leisure, — so much of it, sometimes, that it all turns 
crazy on their hands, and expends itself in the last most 
fashionable excitement. Girls too often do things just 
because other girls are doing them, never for a moment 
considering fitness or abiUty; consequently, they look 
back upon half-accompUshed bits of work — this or that 
insanity in worsted, cardboard, wood carving, modeling, 
or darning — very much as they would upon the broken 
fragments of an upset dinner table. Away up in that 
convenient attic he the desecrated splendors of the past, 
scattered in confusion by charitable mice, — blue and 
crimson wax flowers melt underneath the eaves, all 
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destitute of petals that would not fit on; patchwork 
quilts and cushions, in silk and satm distractions, just 
f aU short of harmony in the airangement of their squares 
and colors; vivid buttercups and daisies mingle with 
bulky cat-o'-nine-tails, — all on canvas covered with 
paint; blacking jugs adorned with pictures, embossed and 
otherwise; moth^aten Kensington, partly outlined in 
conventional UUes and conventional stitches; forlorn- 
looking cats and dogs on half-made rugs and shppers, — 
all, all are there to point out certain very impleasant 
morals, ref errmg chiefly to inabihty and lack of persever- 
ance. 

Understand, to excel m worsted, in paintmg, m any of 
the arts which afford so much pleasure, even in amateur 
work, is highly commendable. Perhaps to dip into 
these occupations to pass time might be considered 
better than laziness. But to do them simply because 
others are following them is wholly unwarrantable. I 
do not believe in crazes, — do you? What is worth 
domg is worth pursumg. 

Intense interest may be necessary to success; but 
extremes make us very abrupt, inconsistent, and fickle in 
our occupations. Test the quaUty of your last attempt 
to make a tree on canvas before you buy a full set of 
colors, and before you put out your sign as an artist. 
Much study, hard work, aptitude, are required by art; 
and the phenomenal dSbut of a fully fledged artist *' after 
ten lessons" ("the whole art taught in six weeks") will 
never be witnessed. I should say, before passing further, 
that even a slight acquaintance with the decorative arts 
as practiced at present appears to be quite improving to 
one's taste, and cultivating to the perceptions. 

Music - singmg, playing - is a great accompUshment. 
Would that every girl might know its precious helps, — 
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its sources of amusement and culture, and the divme 
mysteries of its art. But unless you can express the 
musician's thought, and interpret harmonies by harmony, 
never be afraid to say, "I can not play/' 

If the crazes which now threaten to capture society, 
and to seriously affect the speech, work, dress, and 
accompUshments of yoimg ladies, continue at their pres- 
ent rate, I think there will be a grand chance for escape 
from them. It will suddenly become the fashion to be 
tranquil, plain of speech, real and thorough in every work. 
Now we strive our utmost to prevent monotony, and 
promote variety. The dressmaker's trade we learn in 
1885 will not be of much use in 1886. Last winter we 
learned how to cook; and this, we ^,re studying how to 
cure by mental processes. Next year we shall go to the 
gymnasium and tighten up our muscles. After that, we 
may open sewing-schools; and, perhaps, later, turn our 
attention to Uterature classes. 

There are so many things a girl can do, even when 
society claims her, — more than ever, I should say! 
Make work, if you cannot get it, girls. Encourage poor 
girls by joining the industrial imions instituted in their 
behalf. Go into the hospitals, old ladies' homes, charity 
bureaus, flower missions. Join a Chautauqua club, or 
one of the societies for the encouragement of studies at 
home. That one founded in Boston for home studies, 
and which now numbers many hundreds, affords excellent 
instruction, particularly in Uterature and history. This 
educational society has done a wonderful amount of 
good through correspondence, books loaned, criticisms, 
examinations. Attend the niunerous lectures, exhibits, 
etc., which are provided free of expense in all large cities. 

Do not be afraid of useful fancy work. One can rest 
deUghtf ully while making a row on an af ghan, or knitting 
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on a bed slipper. I always pity a boy who never seems 
to have any way of occupying himself while he rests. 
He whistles, puffs a cigarette, perhaps, or whittles 
away the window seat. Girls have no need of being lazy 
while they rest. They certainly will not sit in lawless 
indifference if they know the blueness of discontent. 
Cheerful people are workers; and, when they find any 
tendency to go *' mooning" over their tasks, they shake 
themselves into broad dayUght. 

I have suggested but a few of the things girls can do 
with greatest profit to themselves and to others. Form 
reading associations, hygiene societies, reUef clubs, emer- 
gency clubs, horticultural unions, charity bureaus, science 
clubs, painting clubs. Why are they not just as enter- 
taining as progressive euchre clubs? You know a girl 
never does as well when no incentive is placed before 
her; so I have hinted at the value of organization for 
general improvement, for work, and for larger usefulness 
m every sense. The modem sewing-circle, the mis- 
sionary associations, even the temperance organizations 
in churches, have frequently been most efficient means of 
holding churches together. Clubs for boys are not so 
strongly recommended as for girls, because these asso- 
ciations for young men come to be their dependence for 
entertainment, and consume the hours which ought to be 
spent at home, or in the society of both girls and boys. 
Club Hfe in England, particularly London, has taken the 
place of home life. Now, the girls need have no fear 
from their associations because they are formed prin- 
cipally to forward the interests of home. 

Work, then, girls! Work for pleasure, work for profit! 
Work for the health of your bodies, and the health of 
your souls! "You will find that the mere resolve not to 
be useless, and the honest desire to help other people. 
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will, in the quickest and most delicate ways, improve 
yourselves/' ''When men are rightly occupied their 
amusement grows out of their work, as the color petals 
out of a fruitful flower; when they are faithfully helpful 
and compassionate, all their emotions become steady, 
deep, perpetual, and vivifying to the soul as the natural 
pulse to the body.'' 

But whatever your work is, girls, do not be in too 
much of a hurry for great results. If there is anything 
in old countries that strongly impresses the American 
mind, it is, probably, the great amoimt of labor, the 
infinite patience, and the centuries of time that were 
necessary to construct their public edifices. We cannot 
understand such waits, such slow progress. On the 
contrary, the fact that most impresses the mind of a 
foreigner in our own streets is the hurry, impatience, rush, 
and scramble of American life. The people walk along 
the narrow streets of Boston with such hiuried steps, 
such deeply seamed faces, such infinite anxieties, as if 
they were about to adjust the foimdations of the earth, 
and had about two minutes to spare before applying the 
lever. Go slowly, girls, and your work will last the 
longer. 

Do not expect to complete your line of reading or 
study in one winter. Do not await a large salary for the 
first year's work. Do not hope to more than initiate a 
charitable society in one autumn. Then try to remem- 
ber the necessity of concentrating forces, and of bringing 
your heaviest action to bear on one point: too many 
imdertakings dissipate strength and prostrate work. 
There is a great deal of poor work done now; and it 
is said to have been somewhat mediocre throughout 
the nineteenth century, because time enough was not 
taken to do thorough work. The strong desire is to get 
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to the end of toil. We have hardly tune to think what to 
get for dinner or what to wear; but we get something to 
eat when we are himgry, and go out into the cold wear- 
ing a spring jacket. 

Now, one good strong word more for work. We are 
bom to enjoy and use it; civilization depends upon it, our 
womanhood is strengthened by it, our talents increased, 
our chances of happiness multiplied, and our service in 
every department of life is made worthier by the doing 
with our might just what Ues before us. 




THE PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC SERVICE ^ 

By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 

1ST of my immediate associates chance, like 
the ladies of Cranf ord, to be pretty well suited 
with servants. " Don't spend any time con- 
sidering us/' they said, when I would have 
begun an investigation of the problem of domestic service 
from the standpoint of the employer by doing this very 
thing; "talk with the people who can't get good servants, 
or, if they do, can't keep them. They are the typical 
employers." 

Certainly, such persons are in the majority. Typical 
no doubt they are; but should they be regarded as rep- 
resentative? At the exhibitions given by art clubs we 
expect to see only the best pictures of the most gifted mem- 
bers; players, we all are agreed, should be remembered for 
their fine and brilliant successes. We insist that a poet 
must be judged by his greatest poem. Even in matters 
nearer home the same principle holds; a small girl of my 
acquaintance tells me with pride that her "room at school" 
was represented at the Longfellow centenary. 

" How was it represented? " I query. 

" Every person in it wrote an essay," is the reply; " and 
the best one was sent to the Conunittee." 

May we not profitably proceed somewhat after this 
manner in dealing with the employers of household 
helpers? The best ones, moreover, are the only ones who 
see in the problem of domestic service the possibiUty 

^ By kind permission of the Author and "The Outlook." Copyright, 
1908. 
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of a solution. Those persons who can not get good ser- 
vants, or, if they do, can not keep them, ahnost invariably 
declare it to be their belief that good servants are not to 
be had, or, if actually obtained, retained. 

There is perhaps no one of us whose opportunity to 
listen to the discourse of a typical employer has been in 
any wise meager. In Cranford, we recall, it was because 
most of the ladies were pretty well suited with servants 
that conversations sometunes flagged during the fifteen- 
minute calls which were made upon formal occasions. But 
why is it that, even among housekeepers who have many 
other 'subjects of conversation, the delinquencies of the 
outgoing cook, or the faiUngs of the incoming maid who 
does what is designated as ''second work,'' would seem to 
be a favorite topic? How does it happen that upon its 
introduction the most brisk conversation becomes still 
more sprightly? Furthermore, under its mfluence entire 
strangers will become famiUar acquaintances, and cool 
silence resolves itself into warm discussion. 

"Discussion ! '' exclaimed the manager of an employment 
bureau, when I made this remark to her; "very few of the 
women who talk about their trials in connection with ser- 
vants discuss the question. They merely exchange expe- 
riences!'' 

"Is n't that much the same thing?" I suggested. 

"Not at all," she returned; "for they do not interpret 
their experiences; they tell what happens, but they do not 
try to explain why." 

She has been for more than ten years the manager of 
an employment bureau of considerable size. I had been 
spending the morning near her desk observing the course 
of events. Of the scores of householders — both men and 
women — who came seeking servants, at least one-half 
confided to her some tale touching the employee whose 
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vacaDt place the office was requested to aid in filling. 
Very nearly all stories were derogatory in their nature. 
In no case was any attempt made to offer what the mana- 
ger would have called an interpretation. 

''Perhaps these people have no explanations to give for 
their trouble in relation to this matter/' I ventured. 

"Oh, probably not/' was the answer. 

"Do successful employers know why they succeed?" I 
questioned. 

"I have no idea," repUed the manager, with a smile; 
"they do not come to me until they have ceased to succeed, 
so I seldom hear them talk. I 'd like to. What do they 
say, I wonder ! I know — I suppose every one does, more 
or less — what the imsuccessful employers think; and most 
of us have some knowledge of what the theorists who have 
never had anything to do with servants beUeve; but the 
successful employers — what do they say?" She looked 
at me with sudden hope. "Do you know?" she asked. 

It chanced that, to a limited extent, I did know; for, 
unmindful of the coimsel proffered me, I had spent a cer- 
tain amount of time considering those of my near acquaint- 
ances who are successful employers. I repeated to the 
manager of the employment bureau a portion of what they 
had said. She Ustened with an appearance of interest 
which I had not observed her to accord to the anecdotes 
of the succession of imsuccessful employers who had visited 
her office during that particular morning. 

"Does this recital commend itself to you because it is 
different from what you have been hearing?" I inquired. 

' ' No, ' ' she repUed ; " I Uke it because it is positive. What 
I have been hearing has been negative." 

I had mentioned to her my intention of writing some 
account of the results of my various investigations of the 
problem of domestic service. "Show the positive end of 
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the pole/' she now urged; "the negative end is aheady in 
plain sight." 

Not so much her insistence as the quality of my own 
experience induces me to make an endeavor to follow her 
advice. Of the almost countless number of employers 
whom I interviewed on the subject imder consideration, 
only the successful ones, as the manager of the employ- 
ment bureau had predicted, suggested any possibihty of 
a solution of the difficult problem; and the hint, at least, of 
such a possibihty was what I sought. 

The most successful employer that I have ever known is 
a friend of mine who Uves in one of those small cities of 
which there are so many in America. She is what one of 
her •college classmates describes as a "usual woman"; 
that is to say, she is a wife, a mother, and a housekeeper. 
Her finances being only the moderate earnings of her hus- 
band, she can afford to employ but one servant. 

During the first few years of her married life this servant 
was a woman who had been my friend's own nurse. She 
served her former charge's household faithfully, if some- 
what dictatorially, until old age obliged her to retire from 
active work. 

"Now," predicted the neighbors, "your troubles will 
begin! You will have nervous prostration, and you won't 
find a good servant." 

But this prophecy was not fulfilled. My friend did not 
have nervous prostration. One day I went to call upon 
her for the purpose of making inquiries as to whether 
she had found a good servant. She invited me into the 
kitchen, where she was occupied in preparing dinner. I 
put my questions. 

"What do you mean by a good servant? " she demanded, 

"Well — a competent one," I hazarded. 

"Competent to do what?" she pursued. 
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*'Why — whatever you engaged her to do/' I replied. 

"I engaged her to do general housework/' said my friend; 
"a single servant is always engaged to do that. 'General 
housework ' is a large and varied thing." 

"But/' I persisted, "have you found some one who can 
do it satisfactorily?" 

"No/' my friend imexpectedly made reply, "but I 've 
foimd a good servant." 

"Where is she?" I asked. "Is this her ' afternoon out'?" 

"No," my friend again unexpectedly answered. "She 
is putting the children to bed." 

"While you cook the dinner!" I exclaimed. 

"Exactly," returned my friend. "She is very capable 
about caring for children, but her cooking is n't especially 
skillful. In fact, it 's hopeless." 

"It 's fortimate that yours isn't," I finally recovered 
from my surprise sufficiently to say. 

"Yes," my friend acquiesced soberly, "it is fortimate. 
Otherwise I could n't have taken this particular servant, 
and she was quite the best one I could find for general 
housework." 

"General housework," I echoed; "you have just said 
she is practically the children's nurse!" 

" She is more than that," my friend elucidated, " and she 
is less. She helps me with the children; a regular nurse 
would have the whole charge of them, and would do 
nothing else. This girl does may other things. Even in 
so small a house as mine there is much to do. We share 
the labor. I do what I can do best, and she does what 
she can do best. I help her, and she helps me." 

"It is a unique arrangement," I commented. 

"Is it?" observed my friend. "I 'm not so sure. At 
any rate, it is an inevitable arrangement, conditions being 
as they are." 
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Managers of employment bureaus in various cities and 
towns in the United States have told me that in the great 
majority of homes only one servant is employed; and that 
usually the stories we all hear concerning the trials of 
housekeepers with their helpers come from the employers 
of servants for "general housework/' K these house- 
keepers should make that arrangement which appeared to 
me imique, and which my friend regarded as inevitable, 
conditions being as they are, might there not, perhaps, 
be fewer of these tales to tell? 

An acquaintance of mine to whom I recoimted the inci- 
dent of the servant who was capable in caring for children 
but imable to cook, expressed it as her opinion that it was 
not so much what my friend did in the matter as the spirit 
in which she did it that made it possible for her to cooper- 
ate so happily with her one servant. "She reaUzed that 
the girl was a human being, and she treated her as such," 
declared my acquaintance. 

Upon reflection, it seemed to me that my friend's reaU- 
zation, aiid also her treatment, as regards her servant, 
went further. The girl was to her a human being whom 
she must take into her small house; who must become, 
perforce, a member of her household circle. It behooved 
her to deal with her as she dealt with the other mem- 
bers of that household; to rejoice in, and profit by, her 
virtues, and to accept cheerfully and to supplement her 
deficiencies. 

Another friend of mine is a most successful employer. 
Her present servant, to use the current phrase, has "been 
with her" for six years. 

"You have no trouble getting and keeping a good ser- 
vant, do you?" I said to her, tentatively, not long ago. 

"Certainly I do," she retorted. 

"But," I interposed in surprise, "you always have 
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one; and not one that you Ve had has left your employ 
because either you or she was disaffected/' 

''No/' was the answer; "but that hgs been just for the 
reason that I have gone to much trouble in order both to 
get and to keep a good servant. There is no other way, 
any more than there is any other way to get and to keep 
a good friend/' 

''How do you go about doing it — securing a satisfac- 
tory servant, I mean," I questioned. 

"In the usual way," was the reply. "I take the best I 
can find, and make the best of her. I try, so to speak, to 
pull together with her, and to teach her to pull together 
with me. It is n't always easy; but it is almost always 
possible. The reason more women haven't good serv- 
ants is precisely because they don't have trouble in 
getting and keeping them; they don't because they 
won't." 

During several visits in the home of this friend I had not 
failed to observe the consideration shown the servant by 
the various members of the family. That she might not 
unnecessarily walk the length of the house to answer the 
front doorbell more often than was absolutely essential, 
the children habitually went in and out the back door. 
Because she attended church on Friday evening, dinner 
was at an earUer hour on that day, that she might have to 
be neither hurried nor late. At all times attendance at 
meals was, on her accoimt, most prompt. Everything 
was done or avoided that might lead to needless " extra 
work" or "inconvenience." I wondered if this defer- 
ence were reciprocal. During my last visit my hostess fell 
ill. A trained nurse came, and I remained. In spite of all 
our mutual efforts, there was much "extra work" to be 
done and much "inconvenience" to be suffered on the 
part of the maid. 
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"This is hard for you. I 'm sorry," my friend said to 
her one day. 

"Don't worry yerself/' replied her helper. "I don't 
mind things bein' hard as must be hard. 'T ain't yerself 
as lets 'em be that way 'less they must." 

Most of us number among our acquaintances at least 
one person who has in her home what is termed an "old 
family servant" — a devoted retainer who has spent the 
larger part of her life in the service of the household. I 
had known several such persons. In the process of my in- 
vestigation I was pleasantly surprised to meet many more 
of them. "Where did you find your servant? " I asked in 
each case. "By what means have you kept her?" The reply 
was almost invariably identical in meaning with that of the 
first possessor of an old family servant to whom I put the 
question. "She tried to suit us, and we tried to suit her." 

Only the other day a friend of mine told me that she 
had seen on a street car the woman, now somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, touching whom this statement was 
made. "I felt sorry for her," my friend added. The son 
of the family, whom she had known all his Kf e, had recently 
died, leaving a young wife and a child. The grief of the 
old servant was great. 

"Does n't she begin to be reconciled?" I asked. 

"For herself, yes," replied my friend; "but not for the 
wife and the baby. It was n't only because she was sad 
that I felt sorry for her; it was partly because she looked 
so tired. She had just come from California; she had gone 
all the way from New York out there to take care of the 
baby and its mother. She was dressed in mourning; and 
her face was so worn, it was pitiful to see her." 

"She is an exceptional servant," I reflected. "She has 
been in that one family for more than thirty years. They 
are an exceptional family." 
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"I don't think so," my friend disagreed. "The excep- 
tional thing is the relationship between them. There has 
been much need for patience on all sides. What is miusual 
about the situation is the fact that every one concerned 
has tried to exercise that patience. They have borne and 
forborne." 

A friend of mme who has had the same servant for gen- 
eral housework for twenty years said, when I interrogated 
her as to how she had achieved this: "I began the day she 
came to try to understand her and to help her to under- 
stand me. I determined to discover not only what she 
could do, but what sort of person she was; and I afforded 
her many opportunities to make the same discoveries in 
me. I let her know what I expected of her; and she let me 
know what she expected of me. My expectations were 
not always realized. I doubt if hers always were, either." 
She smiled. "There have been mutual concessions," she 
concluded. 

On a later day she reopened the subject. "In other 
coimtries it may be different," she began, "but in 
America, for persons and by persons whose manner of life 
is simple, servants must be trained to be not only helpers 
but sympathetic and companionable helpers. In no other 
way is a strained relationship, and finally a severing of any 
relationship, to be avoided. Our democracy must enter 
into the solution of this problem as much as into that of 
any other of our common problems. Only when it does 
enter in, and enter in ardently in a particular instance, 
is there any effecting of a solution. Servants should be 
trained along republican lines." 

"The difficulty," put in another listener, "is that ordi- 
narily they have not been trained at all." 

"Which fact," rejoined the first speaker, "makes the 
whole case the more fundamentally democratic; for the 
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correlative difficulty is that neither are most housekeepers 
trained at all ! The mistress and the servant begin with a 
mutual disadvantage. Usually this hinders them, whereas 
always it should, and more often than not it might be made 
to, assist them. It at least gives them a common basis. 
Both are ignorant; necessarily, both must learn. They 
can learn together. That is what my helper and I did; we 
were ignorant, and we learned together. The secret of 
our success has been that. We have been associated now 
for twenty years; I hope, and I have every reason to think, 
that we shall be associated for twenty years longer. More- 
over, I beUeve that in the years to come we shall learn as 
much as we have learned in the years that are past." 

She had touched, in her discourse, upon one of the chief 
intricacies of the problem of domestic service; namely, the 
lack of training for her duties in both the mistress and the 
maid. This want renders it unpossible to put the matter 
on a professional basis. There are no fixed requirements 
for admission to the ranks of either field of endeavor. 
Some women make housekeeping a fine art; and some 
women permit it to lapse into a kind of protracted pic- 
nicking. In the one case it becomes something more, and 
in the other something less, than a profession. 

What wonder that good servants are difficult to get, or, 
once obtained, impossible to keep ! The servant who suits 
perfectly the precise and careful housewife will be deemed 
imsatisfactory indeed by a housekeeper whose conduct of 
her domestic affairs is marked by a certain nonchalance; 
and vice versa. Even when yoimg women about to enter 
upon domestic service are desirous and able to give time 
and money for preliminary training, they may not be as- 
sured that the instruction they receive will invariably 
secure their employers against disappointment; for they 
can not be taught just what any one of these employers is 
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likely to expect. It may be too much; it may tm*n out to 
be too Uttle. 

Among my acquaintances I count more than one house- 
keeper who is what is colloquially described as "easy- 
going." One of these, not long ago, was defending her 
position to me. 

"PimctiUous housekeeping is a luxury," she declared, 
" that I can't afford. My husband likes to have his home 
open to his friends; he likes to feel free to bring them here 
for meals with an hour's warmng, and often no warning at 
all. Our three children resemble him. They continually 
are asking permission to invite their playmates to spend 
the day, or to come for the afternoon to make candy. We 
have a sufficient income to do this, if I have only one ser- 
vant, so I have but one. To keep open house with ele- 
gance, aided only by her, would consume all my time and 
strength. I need some of my time and strength for other 
things." 

"How do you ever manage to induce a servant to stay 
with you?" I exclaimed, almost involimtarily. 

"I find one who is the same kind of person as I am," 
was the surprising answer. 

"Would you mind explaining?" I asked. 

"Not at all," my acquaintance repUed. "I can best do 
it, perhaps, by teUing you about the two servants I had 
before I got the treasure I have now. The first one was 
what most persons would want. She was exact. But we 
are so very inexact! She was faithful and industrious; we 
were distinctly attracted toward her; and she liked us. 
But she decided to go, and we were reUeved when she 
had gone. Our 'ways' did n't suit her, she said; we were 
too sudden. Well, neither did her 'ways' suit us; she was 
too premeditative. I do not say she was not a good ser- 
vant. She was, but not for us. So she went." 
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' ' Then what happened? ' ' I queried. 

"We got some one else," my narrator answered, 
"from the mtelligence ojQBice, through which we had en- 
gaged the other. Evidently she had said I was a ' slack ' 
housekeeeper; for her successor was unpimctual and dis- 
orderly to an amazing degree. When I protested, she said, 
'I thought you didn't care, ma'am.' Of course I dis- 
charged her. Then I did without a servant until I foimd 
the one I have now. She seemed to understand when I 
explained my household arrangements to her, and wanted 
to come to me and try. As I told you, she is the same kind 
of person that I am. She would prefer to have all the 
meals on time; she 'd rather not have unexpected guests 
coming to them; she doesn't care to have the children 
about the kitchen. She really would like the house to be 
exquisitely kept; she sees that this can not be done without 
imdue mental and physical fatigue; she does all she can 
sensibly do; and she does n't worry about the rest. Most 
persons would n't like her, but she suits me." 

I spoke of this servant to a mutual acquaintance, who is 
one of those women by whom housekeeping is made a fine 
art. "I shouldn't want her," she rejoined. "I must 
have a good servant; I don't ask that she be like me, or 
that she understand my ideas of housekeeping. I only 
want her to do my work well." 

"Have you a good servant?" I could not forbear 
questioning. 

"Yes," was the sober answer, "I have; she knows 
exactly what I require of her, and she does it, and does it 
as if she enjoyed it. No one ever had a better servant." 

When I repeated this to my "easy-going" friend, she 
burst into hearty laughter. "Do you know who her ser- 
vant is?" she demanded; "that maid I had, the one I told 
you about, who did n't like my 'ways' because they were 
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'too sudden.' The mistress she has now isn't 'sudden;' 
she and that servant are of the same type." 

" She said she did n't ask that her servant should be like 
herself, or should imderstand," I began. 

"Oh, I know," my friend returned; ''but she is, and she 
does. That 's what constitutes a good servant — the like- 
ness to her mistress!" 

Another friend of mine, whose manner of Uving is of a 
somewhat elaborate nature, agreed completely with this 
definition. "It is absolutely correct," she affirmed. 

"But how can you know it is?" I ventured to object. 
"You employ a housekeeper; you have nothing whatever 
to do with your servants." 

"But," maintained my friend, "I have a great deal to 
do with my housekeeper! She manages my house just as 
I wish it to be managed, and she sometimes tells me that 
she would 'run' her own house, if she had one and could, 
exactly as she does mine. So, you see, she and I are per- 
sons of the same kind." 

Of the considerable nimiber of successful employers with 
whom I discussed the subject, there was not one whose 
experience did not point to a similar conclusion. Should 
this be surprising? What one housewife had termed our 
democracy enters increasingly into all our other human 
relationships. No longer in the best schools, and — may 
one be permitted to add — in the best homes, are children 
required to be the obedient subjects of their teachers and 
parents; on the contrary, they are encouraged to become 
persons of the same reasonable kind as their elders. 

How, then, can we view, and, furthermore, try and 
hope to solve, the problem of domestic service otherwise 
than by the use of this same democracy? 



AN OLD SERVANT 

By S. G. TALLENTYRE 

^^^^SQOME ninety years ago — before trains and 
Ifj^^^Sa steamboats, before telegrams and telephones, 
jl^^^SJH before omnibuses, lucifer matches, and the 
f j ft— "gJQ pemiy post, before everything, in fact, that 
makes hfe convenient and compUcated — there was born 
at SbrewBbury, in one of those black and white striped 
bouses of which some still stand to contribute to the 
pictm*esqueness of that charming old town, a perfectly 
obscure httle girl. 

Her father had been press-ganged in the days when 
"Bony-Party" was the pet scare, not only of all the nurs- 
eries, but of most of the households of Ei^and. He 
occupied the humble, useful post of tailor on board the 
"Victory" at the time of the battle of Trafalgar, and it was 
characteristic, but unfortunate, that his daughter's recol- 
lections and interests were entirely concerned with his 
tMloring, as an art, and not in the sUghtest degree with 
his havii^ practiced it on Lord Nelson and the " Victory." 

Charlotte Child — the name of Child will be found on 
many a tombstone in Church Stretton churchyard, and it 
may be deduced therefrom that her ancestry was numerous 
and not ignoble — was early sent, an anxiously conscien- 
tious little girl, as she became hereafter an anxiously 
coiKcientious woman, to a dame school in the town. 
Whether the dame schools of Shrewsbury were generally 
superior to the other dame schools of that exceedingly 
dark educational epoch, or whether httle Charlotte hghted 
on a Biddy or a Mr. Wopsle's great-aunt of quite peculiar 
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talents, it is certainly a fact that she learnt how to 
write a letter which, both in handwriting and expression, 
would put many a County Council scholar to the blush, 
and that she had at least enough education to read the 
"Times" for recreation in the evenings of her old age. 

Yet it was not that Uttle Charlotte was clever — imless, 
indeed, she was clever according to that worst and falsest 
of all definitions of genius as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. She certainly was, from first to last, eagerly and 
thoroughly dihgent. She walked sedately to school in the 
plainest straw bonnet with a ribbon, through every kind of 
weather; and neither climate nor clergyman made church 
— the imimensely cold, dismal, drawling, formal church 
of the epoch — impossible to her. She was a very plain 
little girl, but her imlovely face served her well. When 
the capricious local Lady Bountiful gave all the attractive 
dame scholars an outfit for service, Charlotte, now fourteen 
years old, had to save and sew at home to produce one of 
the harshest material and remarkable for its stem absence 
of bow pr trimming — learning thereby invaluable lessons 
of thrift, self-denial, and industry. 

In her first, small, decent place, she was nursemaid, 
and set up, be sure, for her infant charges a standard of 
conduct and neatness wholesomely and impossibly high. 

Then, walking one day beneath two ladders, on which 
stood a couple of house painters painting a house, one 
dropped on the Child family Dimstable straw bonnet — 
Dimstable straw bonnets were costly, and Charlotte had 
inherited her mother's by right of primogeniture — a 
large spot of white paint, which the second house painter 
suggested could be removed by turpentine. 

It would not, perhaps, have been impossible that Char- 
lotte should have fallen in love with the careless idiot who 
dropped the paint, but, given her character, it would have 
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been of all things the most unlikely, while the suggestion 
of turpentine in itself paved a way to her heart. She 
walked out, soberly, discreetly, and in the fear of God, 
with Painter No. 2 for a respectable period; and then, aged 
eighteen, became formally engaged, receiving from him as 
a token an immense oval brooch, about the size of a duck's 
egg, having on the front the faces of two (unspecified) 
Roman emperors, and on the back a picture of Vesuvius in 
full eruption and a good deal of the rest of Italy as well. 

Then, since means were too small to think of marriage, 
Charlotte, having given up her first place, answered an 
advertisement in the "Times'' — one of those stately, 
condescending advertisements m which a Young Married 
Lady at Brixton expressed herself Willing (but not in the 
least anxious, imderstood) to take a thoroughly Respect- 
able and well-recommended Young Woman into her ser- 
vice as Housemaid: proposing to give her in exchange for 
her dutiful service Eight Poimds a year, the young woman 
to find her own Tea and Sugar. 

The worried employers, who may now be seen kneeling 
in rows, as it were, in the columns of the daily papers, 
unploring the service of female servants on their own terms, 
have absolutely nothing in common with that perfectly 
independent and entirely serene Uttle lady who became 
Charlotte's mistress. She had been a certain Betty Dale, 
of Fowkes Buildings, Great Tower Street, in the City of 
London, daughter to a wine merchant, and now the very 
new wife of a Mr. James Barlow, a thoroughly worthy, re- 
spectable, affluent young man (young men were affluent in 
those days much sooner than they are now) given to blue 
swallow-tail coats and already to a Uttle stoutness, and 
having a large, sober, comfortable house, fflled with the 
richest mahogany furniture, in the (then) not wholly unde- 
sirable neighborhood of Brixton. 
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Perhaps Charlotte, curtsying m that pompous dining- 
room (with a very small hair-cord box, which contained 
absolutely the whole sum of her worldly possessions, wait- 
ing for her in the passage outside), loved that very pretty, 
brisk, practical, and severely plain-spoken little mistress 
from the first. It is quite certain, at least, that her own 
devotedly diUgent and dutiful nature soon learnt to re- 
spect and appreciate an employer who never accepted less 
than one's best work, to whom rust on the intricate steel 
fenders was as a sin and a sorrow, aad the fine poUsh on the 
piano — a young Broadwood — was a glory and a joy. 

Little Charlotte was just twenty — a couple of years 
younger than her mistress — and both had still some of 
the housewifely arts to learn, and learnt them together. 
The homely head of the maid and the pretty head of the 
mistress, put together, evolved one day the loveUest patent 
furniture poUsh, the recipe whereof is still to be seen in 
Madam Betty's book and fine handwriting, next to direc- 
tions for making the Nightcap — a very powerful night- 
cap composed of a terrifying mixture of wines and spirits, 
of milk and lemon — of which Charlotte nightly adminis- 
tered a large glassful to her master after Family Prayers; 
and to her mistress a minute quantity, for company's sake. 

In these early days, too. Madam Betty began a war, 
which she was still waging indefatigably seventy years 
later at her death, on Charlotte's misuse of the aspirate. 
Poor Charlotte's intense conscientiousness and heroic 
efforts of memory never enabled her to overcome a habit 
of alluding to one of the guest chambers as the Harch- 
room or to a minor prophet as Abbakuk. 

Soon, as she did much fine needlework for her mistress, 
she had a little sitting-room reserved for her especial use; 
and there sometimes, but not very often, she wrote a long, 
neat letter to the painter-lover, in which she faithfully 
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described the ingredients of the patent furniture polish 
rather than the feeUngs of her heart; and dreamt a httle 
over her sewing, all the same, of that small home she would 
keep for him, which, severely plain indeed, should yet have 
about it the fragrant peace that lay upon Madam Betty's. 

Then, one dark day there came the news that the 
lover was injured — it might be mortally injured — by a 
fall from a ladder. Little Charlotte went, trembhng and 
stricken, to her mistress : and Betty, whose sympathy was 
always perfectly practical, herself packed the maid's few 
possessions in the hair-cord trunk, wrapped her in a stout, 
warm shawl of plaid, and sent her off at once, in charge of 
a mentally and physically robust cook, to be placed in the 
next stagecoach starting for the West. All her life Char- 
lotte remembered that cold, bewildered journey; and her 
strange sensation of imreality — of being, in some sort, a 
nimib spectator of her own sorrows. 

She arrived too late. Fate and the cruel surgery of that 
day had done their worst. She stayed in her home six 
weeks, and then, bidden by her good httle mistress, came 
back to Brixton, in a decent black shawl pinned with the 
Roman-emperor brooch He had given her and in the 
family bonnet sadly dyed black, and took up her duties 
once more. 

On the very rare occasions on which she mentioned the 
subject she owned simply that, though it seemed a httle 
hard to her at the time. Madam Betty's strict insistence 
that all' her work should be done as usual, and all done well, 
was the truest kindness. Tears made rust marks on those 
immaculate fenders, and decidedly hampered her needle 
as she worked in the afternoons. So she gulped them 
down with many a choking sigh, imtil, at last, time had 
drawn its protecting film over the wound. The lover had 
been, indeed, the choice of her heart, but not the habit of 
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her life. That Ufe, her care, her interest, her labor, her 
devotion, were henceforth wholly her mistress's. 

It is difficult to remember in these days, when inequality 
of social conditions is resented by the people who profit 
by it, that in those it was as calmly accepted by the losers 
as the gainers. The night Charlotte returned to Madam 
Betty's service the two women first kissed each other when 
they said Good-night, and never omitted that tender 
httle ceremony till Madam's death. But, not at all the 
less, Charlotte was always absolutely and respectfully con- 
vinced that Madam was not only the superior creature 
and a different order of being from herself, but, to come at 
once to a practical apphcation, that Providence itself de- 
sired and expected that for master and mistress should be 
the fine hnen and lace of fife, the great rooms rich in sohd 
furniture and noiseless carpets, and for herself the bare 
boards of a small, severe bedroom, scrubbed to a very 
exquisite whiteness, a nightcap without the very ghost of 
a frill, and those wages of eight pounds a year, increasing 
by degrees — they took seventy years to do it — to five- 
and-twenty. 

At an impossibly early hour in the morning Charlotte 
began her day by descending to the drawing-room — 
whose beauties of wool-worked sofa, curtains, cushions, 
and bell pulls of Dresden shepherd and shepherdess bow- 
ing to each other over a gilt clock on a white marble 
mantelpiece Madam Betty had deeply impressed upon 
her — to dust and clean. 

No other hand but Charlotte's careful and reverent one 
was esteemed worthy to polish the large round table where 
Books of Beauty, very richly bound, "Manfred," which 
nobody in the house had ever read, and albums wherein 
Betty and her sisters had pressed flowers and seaweed and 
written Uttle poems, were arranged in symmetrical pat- 
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terns. Charlotte alone was intrusted — and deeply and 
palpitatingly proud to. be intrusted — with the keys of the 
cabinets containing wax roses, china, and Indian ivory 
fans. Every night she rolled up the curtains — worked 
in wools by her Uttle mistress in that indefatigable spin- 
sterhood — and, as it were, put them to bed; and every 
morning she got them up, or, more correctly, let them 
down. 

After breakfast Charlotte headed the line of servants as 
they came m to prayers, and, with her thin, useful hands 
clasped on her lap, Ustened devoutly to master's reading 
of the Scriptures — at the same time managing to have a 
very keen eye for the short-frocked kitchen maid, who had 
a tendency to giggle. 

Then Charlotte pressed and folded her master's "Times'' 
— the quaint little ''Times" of seventy years ago — and 
laid out in the hall the coat and the neck cloth in which, 
two or three times a week, he went on 'Change to see to 
the hop trade. 

Once, only once, she omitted that important duty, and 
wept over the omission as she tied herself into that unf rilled 
nightcap when she went to bed, and lay, worried and 
awake, thinking of it, half the night. Charlotte was cer- 
tainly not of that happy-go-lucky temperament which, 
for the possessor's own comfort, is better worth having 
than thousands of gold and silver. But, le monde aux 
inquiets! the happy-go-lucky temperament is not good 
for domestic service, and the servant possessing it would 
have stayed but a very short time in Madam Betty's 
household. 

A large part of the mornings little Charlotte spent on a 
flight of steps, preventing the appearance of dust on the 
top of the huge baldachinos above the great four-post 
beds, or on the top of a sternly-scrubbed chair, kept for 
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the purpose, dusting the pictures. Both she and her mis- 
tress were more than commonly small — it was the especial 
age, surely, of the tiny, quiet, determined, domesticated 
woman, downwards from that great Uttle Lady who at 
that very moment was gathering the reins of the govern- 
ment of a mighty nation into her capable hands. 

At one o'clock it was Charlotte's duty to bring in the 
dining-room limch of cake, wine, and sandwiches; as it was 
her duty also to bring in the nine o'clock evening tea, with 
the fat tortoise-shell tea caddy, the Uttle key whereof was 
in Madam's keeping, and which was always locked before 
Charlotte received it back again. It was not certainly 
that she, personally, was not trusted; her mistress was 
simply following the universal custom of a day when tea 
was very Uttle less expensive than wine. 

Before Charlotte's six neat side curls — three on each 
side of the face — were tinged with gray, she had become 
in aU household matters a Chief of the Staff, with Madam 
Betty as Commander of the Forces, and more zealous for 
her mistress's cause than the mistress herself. 

It was among her many proud privileges m that position 
to act as lady's maid on the rare occasions when self-helpful 
Madam Betty required such an adjunct. The large, ugly, 
comfortable bedroom, with Madam before the great 
glass — with its mahogany cap stands on either side — 
arrayed in her purple dinner silk and her deUcate old lace 
to dine with the Joneses of Clapham, and the homely 
maid, with her neat, brief skirts, white stockings, and 
flat shoes, and her plain face eager with interest and 
pleasure, trying first the effect of this cap or ornament 
and then of that on Madam's charming Uttle person, 
form a pleasant picture. 

Presently James, in a rich, fancy waistcoat, would come 
in from his dressing-room and make jokes, which always 
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amused him because Betty never saw them and Charlotte 
plainly, though respectfully, considered them as a sadly 
frivolous interruption to really serious and important bus- 
iness. It was Charlotte who put her mistress into her fine 
embroidered shawl and the carriage, and waited up till 
eleven to hear how Mrs. Jones and the calf's head, which 
formed one of the removes, had each been dressed. 

The mistress's pleasure and outings were, by proxy, the 
maid's, and she desired hardly any others. 

What would have been the good of going shopping when 
one's clothes and bonnet were of the excellent, sober 
materials which last years and years; and when, out of 
eight pounds per annum, one was laying by a provision 
for old age, besides charitably helping an uncje with a leg 
chronically stiff, until Madam Betty wrote and said that, 
stiflf or flexible, Charlotte's wages would assist it no more? 

As for evenings out — it was not respectable for a de- 
cent young woman to be out in the evenings. Charlotte's 
nightly recreations were to read the "Times" — rather 
slowly, and shaking her head and curls a good deal 
over the strangeness of the world — and to knit and 
sew for some of the many charities befriended by her 
mistress. 

For rest, God, had appointed but one day in seven, and 
should His creatures say it was not enough? Every Sim- 
day morning and afternoon Charlotte firmly ushered the 
other domestics into a pew in church just behind their 
master and mistress, and not only saw that they behaved 
decorously, but insisted — by the simple plan of poking 
them — that they should audibly join in the responses and 
the hymns. For herself, she hstened devoutly, and got 
good even from a lugubrious old parson who wept tears 
over his own platitudes onto hands encased in black kid 
gloves. 
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But on Sunday evenings, after the nine o'clock tea in 
the drawing-room, when her master, with a very large silk 
pocket handkerchief over his face, was soimdly asleep, 
after a course of the devout and only literature permitted 
to the day, came the real deUght of the week, and Charlotte, 
coming in softly with a stout book imder her arm, was 
privileged to read aloud a sermon — such a tedious, worthy 
sermon ! — to her dear mistress, and have her all to herself 
for a whole long hour. 

The reading was, indeed, interrupted considerably by 
Madam's undaunted charges on Charlotte's aspirates and 
Charlotte's contrite apologies and corrections; and then by 
Madam faUing suddenly from heaven to earth to inquire 
Charlotte's opinion on the origin of the strange flavor of 
the apple pie which had formed part of the five o'clock 
Sunday dinner. 

On the two solemn, set, annual occasions when her mas- 
ter and mistress left Brixton to pay visits, Charlotte was 
supposed to enjoy some relaxation, and if the position of 
the sentry on duty — or, shall one say, of Fafner guarding 
the treasiu'e? — can be said to be relaxing, perhaps she 
did. To keep a lynx eye on the younger domestics, and to 
continue her mistress's work of tiu'ning silly, flighty Uttle 
minxes with flowers under their bonnets into tall, staid, 
valuable, respectable servants, was Charlotte's ambitious 
and successful endeavor. 

At first, once in three or four years, and then once in 
about ten years, Charlotte did have a real holiday on her 
own account, and retm^ned to her relatives at Shrewsbiuy. 
But in time they died; or wandered. Before she was an 
old woman her only home was her mistress's — "thy 
people shall be my people and thy God shall be my God." 

Time passed very quickly in that calm house and in the 
sober round of regular duties. 
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One day, it seemed, Madam and Charlotte were busily 
engaged in letting reefs into the backs of master's already 
stout waistcoats, and the next day, almost, the two women 
climg together in a long passion of tears by his deathbed. 

After that, though they were not the less mistress and 
servant, they were the closer friends. 

Every Simday evening, at dessert, Charlotte had been 
called into the dining-room to receive a glass of port, which 
she sipped solemnly, deshing her respects and duty to 
her employers; now she drank it with "My love to you, 
ma'am," and a httle tremble in her voice. 

Presently good Madam Betty felt it her duty to enter- 
tain largely the relatives whom, m her husband's lifetime, 
he had preferred to take m smaU and infrequent doses. 
Charlotte — now herself between fifty and sixty and very 
little less slight and active than she had been at sixteen 

— had to endure parties of noisy, flaxen-headed children 
having tea (with jam) in her own Uttle sanctum, or making 
slides down the oilcloth of the passage outside her room. 

A large undergraduate nephew of Madam's horribly 
outraged Charlotte's feelings one day by loudly demanding 
a hot bath m his bedroom — in a house where every one 
and everything were kept exquisitely and spotlessly clean 
without the assistance of baths at all; and poor Charlotte 
returned from receiving the impossible order muttering 
and greatly perturbed. 

Still, not the less, her little room was principally orna- 
mented with silhouettes — and later on with photographs 

— of generations of Madam's relations. The fair-haired 
little creatures she had kissed and punished sent her, in 
time, portraits of their own children; and, at last, there 
were their children's children upon her walls. He of the 
Order of the Bath — a ribald as well as a tactless young 
man — declared that in his aunt's house it was de rigueur 
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to kiss the person who opened the door; and, indeed, this 
was at certain hours among Charlotte's multifarious duties. 

Respectful and very humble as she was, it became at 
last really impossible for her to help joining in a conversa- 
tion when she brought in the evening tea and heard a guest 
ask some domestic question of which she (Charlotte), 
and she only, really knew the answer; and it was from long 
habit and acquaintance that she besought a middle-aged 
girl visitor — whom she had tied, in her day, into bib and 
pinafore — to help herself carefully to mustard at dinner, 
lest she should spoil the handsome appearance of the mus- 
tard pot. 

It is thought that old Charlotte — she was getting 
really old by now — had a softer place in her heart — or 
was it that she had a softer heart? — for the failures and 
ne'er-do-weels among Madam's relatives than Madam 
herself. 

Certainly, on hearing of the latest misdemeanor, the 
mistress went off briskly to her desk to write a most severe 
letter to the delinquent — Betty was never the coward that 
"dares not speak plainly and home" — and when she con- 
sulted old Charlotte as to whether it would be immoral to 
combine and soften the sermon with a check, old Charlotte, 
shaking the curls and the violet cap ribbons meditatively, 
invariably came to the conclusion that it certainly would 
not. 

Once, when twins were born to the impecxmious niece 
who could not afford them, and one quickly died. Madam 
wrote gravely and practically to her sister that she was 
"relieved to hear one of the twins was dead. It must be 
a great comfort to the Mama to know her poor child is so 
happily provided for, without expense;^' and spinster Char- 
lotte, sitting with gnarled hands clasped on her black silk 
apron and looking thoughtfully in her neat fire*, shed a 
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few quiet tears for that "flower, no sooner blown than 
blasted/' 

The great old age which made Madam Betty cheerfully- 
stout and left her her rosy cheeks, pretty gay eyes, and 
happy nature, dealt less kindly with the friend and maid. 
Before her allotted f oiu-score years and ten Charlotte had 
come, indeed, to "withered weak and gray;" was deaf, 
and worried at being deaf : dreadfully anxious to do all her 
duties just as usual, and sadly conscious they were getting 
beyond her; still loving better than anything in the world 
to serve that dearest mistress — to dress her for dinner in 
the fine laces and evening cap — although often and often 
now Madam had to pat the lady's maid on the shoulder 
and call her a "siUy girl'' for bringing the wrong ones. 

The silly gu-1 of ninety hobbled away, greatly distressed, 
to correct the error. Not that Madam desired or expected 
too much of her, but she always desired and expected far 
too much of herself. 

At prayers now, Charlotte, instead of heading the line 
of servants, sat by the table, very close to her mistress, 
trying to hear — and exasperatmgly often f aiUng to hear 
— the chapter and verse when Madam Betty gave them 
out. Then she dropped her spectacles, and by the time 
she came up from under the table, where she had been 
looking for them, had forgotten the chapter and verse 
again. "Did you say Hobadiah, ma'am?" and Madam, 
returning, still hopeful, to the old charge, replied quite 
severely, "Charlotte, I never say jffobadiah." 

Sometimes, on Sxmday evening, Charlotte still stumbled 
through a sermon— which prophesied most positively, the 
end of the world for 1850, the date of the reading being 
the beginning of the following century, — and Madam 
Betty listened more attentively than of yore, and yet 
sometimes let aspirates pass uncorrected. 
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But if her mistress knew, so, very well, did old Char- 
lotte herself, that her day was done before it ended. She 
had to relinquish first one duty and then another; to stand 
by and see another generation do passing badly what she 
had done perfectly well, and to find at last that to die soon 
enough is a more difficult art than to live long. 

One night she kissed her mistress good-night, looking 
at her lovingly, as ever, with her old, tired eyes. But on 
the morrow the old tired eyes opened as usual on the 
workaday world, and Madam Betty's blue ones saw the 
morning dawn — Beyond. 

At first Charlotte did not reafize the immensity of her 
loss. From immemorial habit she sat sewing in her Uttle 
room and mercifully forgot that her mistress was not at 
her writing desk in her room as usual — getting inebriates 
into homes, and drafting girls out of workhouses. On the 
stab that pierced her poor old heart when she hobbled in 
to consult Madam about some important trifle in the 
needlework, and found her place empty, one need not 
dwell. 

Mercifully, Charlotte was too old to be consulted about 
the funeral arrangements, and too deaf even to hear them. 
That dark day left her with only a very confused memory 
of several elderly nephews of the house, whom she mistook 
for their own fathers, coming in to talk to her in respect- 
fully lowered voices which prevented her hearing a word 
they said. 

The realization of desolation came when, one wintry 
morning — in charge of a great-niece who had come from 
Shrewsbiu'y and was to take her back there — she left at 
ninety-one the home to which she had come at twenty. 
The coachman — he had served his mistress a mere trifle 
of five and thirty years — was in tears on his box as he 
drove her to the station. Old Charlotte shed no tears. 
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She had passed beyond them. At Shrewsbury the black 
and white house in the narrow, steep street, where she 
was born, had long been pulled down. The only relative 
she had left in the world was the great-niece — very kindly, 
but sixty years her junior, and whom she had never seen 
before. 

Madam had left Charlotte an annuity — an annuity, 
tenderly and well thought out, sufficient but not exorbi- 
tant — as Madam Betty would. But much better than 
that she had left her a little silver Georgian teapot — one of 
her own wedding presents — which Charlotte had rever- 
entially admired and polished for seventy years. 

To have her tea out of that lovely teapot was her last 
pleasure. The clergyman who came to shout the Psalms 
in her ear did her more good by admiring its exquisite 
shape. 

Presently she took to her bed entirely. Old, old, old! 
What dreams and thoughts come into those worn minds 
no man shall know till — old, old, old — he dreams them 
himself. From dozing and dreaming, she slept into death 
at last. 

The lavish encomiums justly pronoimced on the greatly 
good, the wide benefactors of the race, would be wholly 
absurd as applied to this very narrow life. Yet which 
among them shall have a better title to the last, divine 
eulogy: "Well done, good and faithful servant''? 




HOW TO SOLVE THE HOUSEKEEPING 

PROBLEM 1 

By FRANCES M. ABBOTT 

|HERE are two reasons for the turmoil and 
unrest in American housekeeping. One is 
the rapid change of fortxme, so common in 
this country, and the other is the difficulty 
of adjusting the relations of employer and employed in 
a republic whose people are not free from aristocratic 
traditions and aspirations. If the essence of democracy 
is that all things should be on a dead level, the practical 
working of democracy makes everybody tumble over 
his neighbor in order to reach that level. Where all the 
atoms are free to struggle for precedence, social condi- 
tions are necessarily as unstable as the sea. 

If the reader is not a recent immigrant, but has had 
some opportunity to observe the course of events in our 
country, he must have remarked how few famiUes there 
•are who retain the relative social importance they had a 
hundred years ago. Along the Atlantic seaboard, here 
and there in the fringe of the thirteen colonies, you may 
find people living on the same land as their ancestors 
owned before the Revolution and in relatively the same 
style. These people are usually outside the largest 
cities, which are the gathering places of the new, and 
they are more frequently foxmd in the North, for south 
of Washington the CivU War submerged everythmg. 

For the rest of our fellow citizens change has been the 
law of Ufe. The coiu-se of our successful people may be 

1 From " The Forum." Copyright, 1893, by Mitchell Kemierley. 
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traced in this way: born in an unpainted cottage on a 
husk bed, the youth goes barefoot to school, fights his 
way through college on an empty purse, marries, starts 
in his profession, and begins to rise. If the infant is 
bom in the city, the chief difference is that he does not 
stop for an education, but hustles himself into business 
as soon as he can coimt. The lower the circimistances of 
childhood the greater the "boxmce'' they give the suc- 
cessful man, and the more he delights to boast of them 
in after life. The partner of this progressive and, when 
he has used honorable means, truly respectable citizen 
is, if he marries young, a woman duly circimtistanced like 
himself, possibly more gently conditioned, and usually of 
vastly greater social ambition. How must their style 
of Uving vary at different periods of life! What adroit- 
ness and alertness they must exercise to make their 
domestic habits keep pace with theh- expanding fortune! 
What anxiety lest in an xmwary moment they revert to 
the manner of a previous social condition! 

I remember hearing a judge of the Supreme Court say 
that in his youth he frequently woke on a winter morning 
and found the bed covered with snow which had sifted in 
through the rafters, and yet in his age this excellent man 
found a house with twenty-two rooms, heated by steam 
throughout, none too great for his comfort. I know 
other people, and so must you, who were brought up 
where the whole family bathed in the kitchen sink. 
These people in middle age have separate bathrooms 
for every member of the household. 

Others of our friends began housekeeping without 
napkins; they now use different finger bowls for each 
meal and have their dinner served in courses. It is mar- 
velous how quickly the enterprising American accustoms 
himself to change of circumstances, even in those most 
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deeply impressed on his childhood. We see people who 
once thought a meal of salt pork and fried eggs a luxury, 
now eating cuciunbers in January without a shiver. 
We may know others that started in married life without 
a silver teaspoon, who now are not content unless they 
can have strawberry forks and ice-cream knives. This 
change from a struggle for something to eat and drink to 
a strife for the most elaborate and luxurious way of accom- 
plishing the eating and drinking, is so common that it 
may be described as almost typical of our American hfe. 

I am not lamenting the good old times. I know that, 
despite our enormous growth in wealth, social distinctions 
are far less marked than they were in pre-Revolutionary 
days. Nothing now commands any particular respect. 
Official life has lost nearly all its dignity. You may 
look out of your window and see the governor of the 
state hustled off the sidewalk by a small boy. Once 
the whole schoolhouse would have been drawn up in 
line and would have curtsied as the great man passed. 
The professions can not maintain their precedence. 
The minister is no longer surrounded by a halo, and the 
college president bows before the pork packer. The 
editor has become the employee of a corporation. The 
army and navy, following European traditions, once 
piqued themselves on social distinction; but the officers 
are not obUged to marry heiresses to maintain their posi- 
tions, and competitive examinations have thrown open to 
every one the doors of West Point and Annapolis. 

If you wish further proof that our ancestors were not 
more humble and lowly in spirit than ourselves, look in 
Lydia Maria Child's "Frugal Housewife'' (your grand- 
mother doubtless had a copy), and there, amid direc- 
tions for dressing tripe and covering up the pump at 
night to keep it from freezing, you will find most excellent 
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wise counsel about living within your means, and lamen- 
tations over the extravagance of the period, and sage 
parables showing what becomes of the yoimg people 
who buy alabaster vases for their parlors when they 
have not copper kettles for their kitchens. 

Our grandparents were no better than we, but they 
had not the opportunities Jfor making money so rapidly, 
and consequently of creating social confusion on so large 
a scale. The conditions of life were more simple, and 
though Thomas Brooks, of Charlestown, might own 
silver plate whose weight was one thousand dollars 
(that was their honest way of estimating the value of 
their flagons and porringers m honest coin), his neigh- 
bors never expected to do more than eat their porridge 
from pewter. Now if everybody does not have silver 
plate, all have silver plated, and a steel table fork is 
almost as much a curiosity as the warming pan. 

The gradual evolution of American housekeeping may 
best be traced to New England. The log-cabin and 
garrison-house period may be passed over with a word, 
because that time is sufficiently remote to have become 
picturesque, and consequently as f amiUar as the theme of 
the poet, the romancer, and the antiquarian. Necessity 
made labor dignified in those days. The men worked m 
the fields, the women in the kitchen; but both men and 
women had a great many other occupations beside 
farming and housework. Both men and women knew 
the elements of several trades, and they made the things 
now bought at stores. It is as famiUar as a Fourth of 
July oration to be told that the men used to shoe their 
plows with iron they had hand wrought, and that the 
women spun and wove the cloth and household linen. 

The next stage of social habits is illustrated by the 
frame house, examples of which still survive in many 
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parts of New England. The house was built about the 
great chimney. The kitchen was the main hving-room 
and the scene of all domestic processes. At either 
end were two small bedrooms, where the family slept 
because they were nearest the one winter fire. In 
front were the two "fore'' rooms, — parlor and "settin'- 
room," parlor and bedroom, parlor and storeroom, as 
the case might be, — and between was crowded a narrow 
entry with a staircase huddled up against the chimney. 
The path to the front door was rarely shoveled in winter, 
and the two "fore" rooms and the entry were cold 
storage vaults, except on rare occasions. Upstairs there 
was one chamber or more, but the greater part was 
probably an imfinished loft. 

Housekeeping was easy in those days. The family 
lived in so small a space that house-cleaning was re- 
duced to a minimum. Seldom more than one room had 
a carpet. There was no bric-a-brac to dust, no silver to 
rub, a half-dozen thin teaspoons being often the only 
precious metal in the household besides a string of gold 
beads. There was no upholstered fumitiu'e for moths 
and buffalo bugs to corrupt, because painted wooden or 
flag-bottomed chairs often constituted the acme of ele- 
gance for the parlor. The family cooked, ate, washed, sat, 
sewed, and almost slept in the kitchen. No wonder that 
the housewife could do all the indoor work, make all 
the clothes, nurse her children, "watch" with the neigh- 
boring sick, knit pillowcases of stockings, piece scores of 
patchwork quilts, and braid dozens of rugs, besides 
finding time to go to meeting, attend fimerals, and to lay 
out the dead. 

The transition from the rural frame house to the 
house with modern improvements, which is the style 
governing us now, began with the evolution of the 
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dining-room. * I thought at first that it was the stove 
that was responsible; but the stove and the various 
form of cellar heat which have supplanted it were merely 
incidental and accessory. With the dining-room began 
" the putting on of style," the ignoring of the process of 
cooking, the separation of the household into the serv- 
ing and the served. The kitchen became degraded; it 
was no longer the center of family life, Mrs. Katy Scud- 
der's "throne-room,'' as Mrs. Stowe calls it in ''The 
Minister's Wooing." It was a distinctly inferior part of 
the house, and as such was put in the care of inferiors. 
From this all sorts of specialization were easy. People 
must have washbowls in their rooms; the family ablu- 
tions were no longer performed in a tin basin or at the 
pump in the back yard. They must have a nursery for 
the children : in old days children were such a recognized 
adjunct of the family that mothers used to take their 
nursing infants to sewing circles, to meeting, and even to 
balls. 

With the specialized house began the rise of the 
servant-girl problem. In the log-cabin period each 
family did all its own work, and neighbors sometimes 
"exchanged." In the next stage families took a child to 
bring up, or hired "help" from neighboring households; 
the "help" ate and worked with the family. They were 
of the same nationality and attended the same church. 
It was as nearly a democratic state of society as the 
world has ever seen. Traces of it still survive in our 
New England villages. Within a few years a lady of 
my acquaintance applied to the local washerwoman for 
her services and was refused. 

"But you do washing for other people?" 

"Yes," replied the matron of the tubs, "but you have 
never called on me." 
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Instances like this make us feel that the republic is 
not wholly gone to decay. 

The present state of American household service in 
the house with modern improvements, outside of the 
largest cities, may be described as the woman with one 
"girl." "Servant" the employers sometimes call her, 
but "servant" is a ludicrous term in the singular number. 
In the European sense, signifying a wholly distinct 
class of inferiors, servants are as impossible in a con- 
tinuing republic as slaves. The change from the "help" 
of former years to the modern hirelings was accom- 
plished in several ways. The development of the dining- 
room I beUeve to be the first cause. As soon as social 
distinctions began to be made, it was impossible to get 
American girls. The degradation of household service 
was completed by the introduction of foriegn labor. 
The change was similar to that which took place in the 
factories, although the latter was more sudden. I have 
been told by a friend who lived in Lowell at the time 
exactly how it took place. 

We all know that in the early days of Lucy Larcom, 
American girls of excellent family and superior intelU- 
gence were employed in the mills. When siunmer came, 
these girls, who had been brought up in good country 
homes, could not endure the heat and confinement of the 
city. They longed for the green grass and the blueberry 
pastures of their childhood. They had to have vaca- 
tions or they fell ill. The managers tried the experi- 
ment of substituting the robust Irish peasants who were 
coming in great numbers into the country. When the 
first Irish girl was introduced into one of the depart- 
ments of one of the Lowell factories, every American 
girl in the room left. The places were filled by Irish. 
In this manner room after room was vacated by one 
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nationality and replaced by the other, until in a short 
time not an American mill girl was left in Lowell. The 
Irish race has become so assimilated with our own that 
we may forget how its jfirst ignorant representatives 
appeared to om* rigid New England parents. AUen in 
thought, habits, and religion, almost in speech, the 
early Irish immigrants occupied a position at the North 
almost as distinct as that of the colored people at the 
South, and "Paddy" had somewhat the same meaning 
as "nigger.'' 

The quality of any work is ranked largely according 
to the quaUty of the person that performs it. When 
Irish girls were introduced into household service they 
carried the service down with them. Doubtless other 
causes besides immigration would have brought about 
this change. As soon as people began to get money 
they wished to live luxuriously. They bought fine 
clothes and found that to wear them to advantage they 
must refrain from labor. They filled their houses with 
modern improvements and discovered that the new con- 
veniences required incessant care. Whereas houses in the 
olden time had dirt cellars and raftered garrets, they now 
have basements and third stories, painted, plastered, 
curtained, and as much trouble to keep clean as any of 
the first-floor rooms. As people became educated and 
traveled, they observed that Ufe went very comfort- 
ably in Europe for the upper classes (to which, theo- 
retically, every American belongs), and they thought 
they would try to import a few foreign notions into 
their own domestic management. Alas for silly himaan 
nature, always trying to overreach, to stand on some- 
body else, to gamble with Fate! Our shortsighted 
newly-rich Americans did not reflect that to have upper- 
class comforts we must have lower-class service, and 
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that when society is divided into fixed strata, the state 
ceases to be a repubUc. 

I suppose we ought to regard with joy the long wail 
that goes up from the American household over its one 
"servant/' We ought to contemplate with satisfaction 
the trials and cares of the mistress and the inefficiency 
and impudence of the maid. We ought to smile at the 
struggle for independence going on in the typical repub- 
lican kitchen. I say "typical/' for I do not know how 
otherwise to characterize the conditions of the mass of 
inteUigent, well-to-do American citizens. If we were to 
draw our ideas of contemporary social fife from the 
fashionable magazine stories, we might believe that the 
only people living in this coxmtry were the families that 
kept a butler, a brougham, and a summer villa, and 
that the few outsiders existed only as curiosities among 
the canons of the West, the mountain fastnesses of the 
South, and the remote back towns of New England. 

In the absence of statistics I am unable to say whether 
the single-domestic or one-girl system is the most prev- 
alent style of American housekeeping; but it is cer- 
tainly the most characteristic. The primitive plan, where 
each family does all its own work, is found in every 
land; but in non-republican countries it is confined to 
the peasantry, a class that does not exist with us. The 
complex plan, where each family supports as many re- 
tainers as it can afford, is found among the rich minority 
of oiu* large cities, who cultivate, as far as they can in a 
democratic climate, the style of the Eiu-opean leisure 
classes. 

It is to me an interesting fact that the characteristic 
American type of housekeeping stops at one domestic. 
In Europe, if people have any domestics, they have at 
least two. I suppose no English man or woman will 
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ever be able to understand how families may move in 
society in this coimtry (outside the largest cities) and 
keep but one maid of all work. The hfe of the average 
housekeeper in a New England town is beset with cares 
and perplexities innimierable. With one domestic, who 
often can not perform a single duty without oversight, 
with the care of the children and the family sewing ever 
at hand, with imannounced company arriving at any 
hour, the matron is expected to belong to a hterary 
club, to have her meals served in the style of her neigh- 
bor who keeps several servants, to help get supper at 
the church sociables, to serve as director in the chari- 
table society, and to be ready to receive callers at three 
o'clock every afternoon. 

The last item illustrates the difficulty of the situation. 
In a rural neighborhood the occasional visitor would 
bring her work and expect to find her hostess likewise 
employed. In a large city the matron would have her 
^^day," and having plenty of leisure, would not submit 
to its infraction. To add to all this, American women 
in moderate circumstances are probably the best edu- 
cated women in the world, and the ones most eager for 
self-culture and most ahve to the higher uses of Kfe. 
The sufferings of such a woman, caught in the vise of the 
average American housekeeping plan, have been ade- 
quately described in only one book, '^The Story of Avis.'' 
How many thousands of other women, perhaps without 
the artistic gift of Miss Phelps's heroine, have hope- 
lessly struggled on, scourged by the Puritan conscience 
and stimulated by the democratic atmosphere, which 
makes no allowance for inequalities of fortune, strength, 
or abiUty, till they have yielded up their sacrificed lives ! 

Why do not American women keep more servants? 
To many people this would seem only an aggravation of 
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the evil. It is enough to have one ignorant, wasteful, 
dish-breaking, relation-feeding foreigner in our homes; 
with two we should be obhged to seek shelter elsewhere. 
But suppose competent domestics could be obtained: 
their expense would place them beyond the reach of all 
but rich famihes. In no country is domestic labor so 
well paid as in America, and in no country is the service 
so unsatisfactory. Before the Civil War the regular 
wages for the ordinary maid of all work was one dollar 
and a haK a week. Now the most ignorant importa- 
tion from a European hovel, who does not know a dust- 
pan by sight, who ^^does not prefer" to wash, who will 
break and burn at pleasure and stop up the sink drain 
without remorse, can not be induced to come and board 
in any family at less than six dollars a week. 

But the wages are the smaller item of expense. Where 
is the family that would dare offer in the kitchen any 
less costly fare than appears in the dining-room? In 
Europe the servants do not dream of eating the same 
food as the people whom they serve. In America a 
separate table apphes to time and place only, never to 
things to eat. As Americans hve better than any other 
nation, and as the cook has the first choice of everything 
brought into the house, the cost of the food of the aver- 
age domestic probably exceeds her wages in every case. 

Household service is better paid than almost any 
other manual labor performed by women. It is done 
under more comfortable surroundings than many kinds 
of work in factories, in sewing-rooms^ and in shops. It 
must be the natural lot of the larger portion of women 
who marry. ^^Why, then," exclaims the woe-begone 
housewife, ^4s it impossible for me, willing to pay high 
wages, to get any trustworthy, efficient service in my 
kitchen?" 
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When people lament that intelligent, self-respecting 
girls wiU starve at any other occupation before entering 
household service, I think of the orations deUvered at 
agricultural fairs. The city magnate, lawyer, banker, 
poUtician, or whatever he may be, comes out into the 
country, extols the beauties of rural Ufe, exhorts the boy 
to stick to the farm, and exalts agriculture as the 
noblest occupation under the sun. I always wonder at 
the boldness of the speaker and at the meekness of the 
audience. I wonder that they do not punctuate every 
period with a chorus of " Why don't you try it yoiu^self ?" 

He knows, and they know, that nothing earthly would 
mduce him or any other man wishing a comfortable 
income to depend upon one-horse farming for a Uving. 
He knows, and they know, that there is no political econo- 
mist like the man who has got ahead in the world and 
wishes to restore the balance by shovmg his fellows 
behind. He knows, and they know, that no occupations 
are so much to be shmmed as those which editors and 
orators are always lu-ging other people to imdertake. 
The fault with farming is that it brings in no money. 
The fault with household service is that it commands no 
respect. Mr. Bellamy is not the only writer who has 
rebuked our inconsistency in compelling those within our 
power to perform certain necessary labor and then m 
despising them for doing it. 

People will fight for glory who can not be hired for 
money. The Sisters of Charity shrink from no service, 
however loathsome, because spiritual enthusiasm goes 
with it and honor is the reward of their order. Many 
women will cook in the homes of the poor on account of 
the romance of benevolence who would feel abused if 
they had to do the same work for their own families. 
As long as servants are regarded as a distinct class, sepa- 
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rated from the rest of society by insuperable barriers, so 
long will there be no health in the social body. 

The only way to make cooking, cleaning, and the other 
forms of housework respectable is to have this labor 
performed by respected people. Education or training 
is the first step in raising a workman in esteem. We 
ought to profit by the history of the trained nurses. A 
friend of mine visiting in Ottawa a few years ago was 
rather surprised to meet at various social assembUes a 

trained nurse who, as the guest of Lady L , was the 

heroine of the hour. Knowing that the English are not 
wont to treat governesses or other cultivated people in 
their employ with special consideration, the American 
girl could not understand the enthusiasm with which the 
profession of nursing was regarded. The conservative 
English adopt some new ideas more quickly than we, 
but few Americans need to be told that nursing is now 
looked forward to as a profession by hundreds of Ameri- 
can girls of good famiUes and refined antecedents. The 
work is often hard and sometimes of the most menial 
order; the nurses have to wear uniforms when on duty, 
and they must become members of others' households; 
but their knowledge gives them recognized authority, 
and their service in saving life confers on them a badge 
of merit. 

Another kind of service has lately risen in dignity 
because it has been taken up by cultivated people. At 
the summer resorts in many parts of the country, notably 
at th'e White Mountains, the dining-room attendance 
has parsed into the hands of college students and local 
schoolmistresses. A quick eye, a steady hand, a sure 
foot, and a long memory are the essentials for a skillful 
hotel waiter, and these requirements are admirably met 
by our keen-witted youth who are struggling for an edu- 
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cation. Their position is recognized by those guests 
whose wealth is not recently acquired. 

I lately happened to be seated at a table under the 
shadow of Chocorua with a gentleman who was a cos- 
mopolitan of Colonel Higgmson's description — at home 
even in his own country. Being famiUar with the* 
society of European capitals, this gentleman appre- 
ciated the social conditions of diBferent peoples. When 
the pretty waitress, evidently the village schoolmistress, 
and probably a descendant of some Revolutionary sol- 
dier, came for orders, the gentleman at once addressed 
her as "Miss." 

The great reason why housework is repugnant to 
self-respecting Americans is not so much on accoimt of 
the work itseK, for other kinds of labor are hard and 
monotonous, but on account of the conditions under 
which it is performed. The single domestic lacks 
society; she is isolated from the family life and she can 
never call any time her own. Girls will work all day 
amid the steam of a laundry, the fumes of a factory, the 
bad air of a sewing-room, because there they have com- 
panionship, their hours are defined, and they are then- 
own mistresses when the day's work is done. It is im- 
possible to have these conditions in domestic service 
except in very wealthy famiUes, as there the workers 
must be branded as "servants.'' As there is every 
probability that house wages will go higher rather than 
lower, and as the girls will not come to the houses, the 
houses must go to the girls. 

In thickly settled communities with modern apparatus 
it is becoming more and more practicable to have house- 
hold labor done outside the house. There is an immense 
waste of force in the average kitchen. The time, labor, 
and fire spent in cooking a dinner for a small family 
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would often suffice for one foiu* times as large. It is 
possible to make a great reduction in the kinds of food 
that need to be cooked at home. One important item 
that might be eliminated is bread-making. Everybody, 
except on remote farms, has given up the making of 
butter, and it is needless to state that the creamery 
grade is far superior to the average homemade article. 
The quality of bread could probably be as much im- 
proved if it were made scientifically in large quantities 
from the best materials. 

Other departments of housekeeping besides cooking 
can be handed over to skilled outside labor. All kinds 
of carpet-cleaning, rug-beating, and window-washmg may 
be hired by the hour in cities. Even such daily routine 
as dusting, lamp-trimming, and dish-washing may be 
performed in the same way. Work of this sort in elegant 
houses must be done by people of intelhgent minds and 
careful fingers, who understand the value of costly bric- 
^-brac. It has opened up a new occupation for women 
of refinement suddenly thrown upon their own resources. 
If we could get rid of the old feudal idea which we inherit 
from England, that we must feed and lodge and exercise 
a paternal control over all people in our employ, we 
could speciahze our work to our own advantage and the 
self-respect of our domestics. 

The latest phase of American housekeeping, which 
throws a hopeful side-hght on the situation, is the '^girl- 
bachelor'' estabhshment, which is springing up in all 
our large cities. This method is probably derived from 
the customs of art fife abroad, where economy is so 
well understood, combined with the reminiscence of the 
girl's own school or college experience, when tempting 
spreads were' evolved in one's study parlor over a gas 
stove. ' 
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This is the way one of a trio of young college women, 
two of whom had earned the degree of Ph.D., describes 
their family life in her class letter: 

"We hire a house of eight rooms. [It was in the 
coimtry.] All our laundry work is done outside. Our 
bread is sent up from the city. [Observe that bread- 
makmg is always given up when people are trying to 
live simply]. On Saturday we hire native talent to come 
in and scrub. We have a boy to tend our furnace and 
do our chores. The rest we do ourselves. [They were 
all engaged in teaching.] Come and see us. Our house 
is made of India rubber, and I wish you could taste my 
chicken croquettes." 

There are hundreds of little flats in New York and 
other cities where two or more bright business and pro- 
fessional women have joined forces and solved the 
housekeeping problem, mdependent ahke of the boarding 
mistress and the servant girl. Such a way of Uving 
does not admit of ostentation, hardly of ceremony; per- 
haps, like Mrs. Whitney's "Real Folks," the ladies may 
dine in their kitchen or "kitch" in their dining-room. 
But we may be hopeful about the future when people of 
culture are willing to perform the hiunble tasks of every 
day. 




THE LITTLE WOMAN AND THE BUSY 

MAN^ 

In which is told how the Busy Man "Discharged" the Cook 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 

|HERE was never a man so besottedly in love, 
so firmly convinced of his wife's shining vir- 
tues, that down in his secret soul he did n't 
believe half her fussing over domestic matters 
to be quite imnecessary, and wasn't convinced that he 
could handle the servant problem without trouble if it 
came within his province. 

And there's seldom a married man who does n't sooner 
or later say, with a greater or less degree of forbearance, 
according to his temperament and training: ''My dear, 
there 's no sense in putting up with such things. I 
would n't stand it for a moment. If she is n't satisfac- 
tory, discharge her and get some one else. I have no such 
trouble in the office. If a boy or man is n't what he 
should be, I simply fire him and hire another. That 's 
the way to nm things. The moment you truckle to your 
employees that moment you get poor service and unper- 
tinence. They don't respect an employer who isn't 
masterful. You must make your maid imderstand that 
you are mistress in your own house, instead of cringing 
before her and humoring her and sacrificing the family 
comfort to her whims." 

A very young wife is likely to argue the question, to point 
out that the situation in the office and the one in the 

1 From " The Ladies' Home Journal." Copyright, 1910. 
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home are totally (Merent; that the supply of office boys 
and the supply of competent general-housework servants 
do not balance; that the loss of a cook means more serious 
discomfort than the changing of a bookkeeper; that every 
mortal has the defects of his quahties, and that when a 
servant has a host of good quahties allowances must be 
made for faults and she must be handled diplomatically 
for the sake of her virtues. 

The Little Woman achieved positive eloquence along 
this line during the first year of married life. Then, being 
a sensible Little Woman, she reahzed that irrefutable logic 
and incontrovertible fact left her Uege lord of the same 
opinion still, so she gave up argument. When the Busy 
Man was moved to hold forth upon the subject of servant 
management she smiled amiably and thought about other 
and pleasanter things. The hardy perennial border which 
she intended to plant in her garden, whenever they should 
acquire the farm of her dreams, furnished a most delectable 
retreat at such moments, and gave her grace to say none of 
the truthful but unflattering things which she might have 
thought of if she had not been busy planting phlox and 
delphinium. 

Every wife would do well to cultivate a hardy border of 
one kind or another, and a tired husband might find a 
reclaimed orchard or a model stable a pleasant refuge in 
time of trouble. 

The one subject which usually precipitated the Busy 
Man's discussion of the servant problem was a pleading 
request that he should try to be at home in time for dinner. 
In spite of all the Little Woman's knowing theories about 
mutual miderstanding and her appreciation of a working- 
man's trials, she did cling to the purely feminine idea that 
dinner should be served at a given hour, and shrewdly sus- 
pected that a lack of conviction in regard to the sanctity 
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of the dinner hour frequently had as much to do with the 
Busy Man's tardiness as pressure of office work. 

So, once in a while, when the deity presiding over the 
kitchen showed signs of profound disgruntlement, the 
Little Woman made her plea, and the Busy Man was inva- 
riably surprised and hurt. 

"Do you suppose, my dear, that I stay at the office late 
by way of self-indulgence?" he would ask with over- 
emphasized pohteness, his halo showing a reprehensible 
inclination to tip over sidewise. 

'^ Why, of course not, dear; but sometimes, perhaps, you 
don't reahze how late it is and go on working at something 
that can't be finished before the next day anyway — and 
ten or fifteen minutes does make such a difference in 
Emmeline's temper. When you don't get home tiQ eight 
or half past, you see, she can't get out in the evening at all, 
and — " 

'^If Emmeline doesn't like our meal hours discharge 
her and get a girl who will be reasonable over accidental 
delays. Just have it understood from the first that dinner 
is often late and that you won't stand for any bad temper." 

He was started. 

The Little Woman wandered off along the hardy border, 
and the man, seeing the absent look in her eyes, pulled him- 
self up and apologized. 

"Of course, you manage beautifully. Honey, and Emme- 
line certainly can cook; but you 're such a duck and so 
good-hearted that anybody can impose upon you. You 
mustn't let a servant bully you. Just assert yourself 
and lay down the law. Tell her what 's what, and if she 
does n't hke it tell her to pack and go." 

The Little Woman decided to plant the Canterbury bells 
just in front of the Madonna hhes. White and blue were 
so lovely together in a garden. 
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The Busy Man's hours continued to be most erratic, 
and Emmeline was soothed, placated, bribed into serenity. 
The household ran with apparent smoothness. When the 
Busy Man came home a good dinner and a cheerful wife 
were waiting and all was outwardly serene, although there 
were times when the Little Woman looked fagged and 
showed faint signs of quivering nerves. 

It was in January that the looking fagged became a 
habit and that her eyes began to look so big and her face so 
white; and it was on the first of February that she was 
taken to the hospital for an operation, the Busy Man for 
once forgetting his office and given over to blind, helpless 
panic, although outwardly he kept up a pathetic, white- 
lipped pretense of manly self-control and widespreading 
cheerfulness. 

All that last day at home she was planning for his com- 
fort during her absence, and holding long conferences with 
Emmeline — a softened, sympathetic Emmeline, furtively 
wiping tears from her black cheeks and divided 'twixt 
distress over the Little Woman's danger and awful joy in 
the dramatic situation. 

When the doctor came with the carriage the Busy Man 
went with him into the Little Woman's room. She was 
writing at her desk, and looked up smiling. 

''I 'm all ready except my coat and hat. Give these to 
Emmeline, will you, Dick? They 're the menus for two 
weeks. I '11 be back by that time." 

The Man went hastily toward the kitchen with a mist 
over his eyes and something clutching at his heart. 

She 'd be back by that time, if — 

"Don't worry, darling," she said later, as she bade 
him good-by before the operation. "It 's coming out all 
right. I 'm not a bit afraid. I '11 be back home again be- 
fore you know I 'm gone, and Emmeline will take splendid 
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care of you — and, Dick, do be just a little careful about 
her, won't you? She's such a good maid I 'd hate to lose 
her." 

When he went home, five hours later, limp and shaken, 
Emmeline gathered him in and fed him the things he liked 
best and praised the Lord the ^'bress^d lamb "was ''gettin' 
on so fine," imtil he caught a httle of her buoyant opti- 
mism and grim fear relaxed its merciless grip on his 
heart. 

For a week all went well at hospital and home. Then 
the tension began to relax and life to resume its normal 
values. The Little Woman was practically out of danger. 
The call of business made itself heard more insistently. 
There was much to be done in the office and there was no 
wife waiting at home to greet him. 

He stayed a httle later than usual one night. The next 
night he was later still. The thing went on for a week, and 
Emmeline's face began to lengthen. Her mistress was 
getting well, her sympathy declined, and the memory of 
the Little Woman's entreaties before leaving home grew 
fainter and fainter. The "two weeks" lengthened into 
three, seemed likely to lengthen into fom* or five, and 
the third week Emmeline's temper burst the bonds of her 
loyalty. 

When the Busy Man came home to dinner at eight 
o'clock on one Friday evening she served him an excellent 
dinner with quiet skill; but he noticed that she did not 
lend herself readily to cheerful conversation, as had been 
her custom since the Little Woman's absence had thrown 
upon her shoulders the responsibiUty of "chirking the 
master up." 

After the dinner dishes were washed and the kitchen put 
in order Emmehne made her appearance in the living- 
room, where the Busy Man sat reading the evening paper. 
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He looked up at her, smiling, but the smile died a violent 
death as he saw her face. 

Here was an Emmeline he did not know, an Emmeline 
with lips set and a deep furrow between her eyes, with 
shoulders resolutely squared and arms akimbo. 

Determination was writ large upon her. Even her well- 
starched apron crackled defiantly. 

"If you please, suh, I Ve come to give notice." 

She was respectful but firm. 

To find the enemy heaving sohd shot across his bows 
without any preliminaries threw the Busy Man into help- 
less confusion. 

He tried a mild joke upon her. It fell feebly away from 
her majestic dignity. 

"Of co'se I '11 not go befoh the Madam comes home," 
she explained. "I would 'n leave her in a fix that way 
— an' her sick; but she '11 be comin' along right soon now 
and I 'm givin' notice so 's you-all can get somebody else 
in as soon 's she 's home an' settled." 

The Busy Man put down his paper and stared at the 
disturber of his peace in consternation. 

"But you mustn't go that way, Emmehne. Mrs. 
Randolph would n't know what to do — she must n't be 
worried — I really don't see — why, what in the deuce is 
the matter, anyway?" 

Even as he spoke a sense of guilt sent the blood to his 
face and he cast a furtive look at the clock. 

"Yes, suh," said Emmehne, following his eyes. "An' I 
can't stay nowhere where I can't have my evenin's." 

He recognized an ultimatum when he met one. This 
was an ultimatum. 

"Well, of course, I was a little late this evening. A man 
dropped in and delayed me, but that was an accident. It 
does n't happen often, I — " 
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You Ve been late every night this week." 

"Oh, not every night." 

"Yes, suh. I did n't get to chiu^ch, an' I did n't get to 
my lodge, an' I missed a party I was goin' to an' had a 
new blue dress for, an' I jes' natch'ly can't stan' it. I 
wouldn't mind missin' an evenin' once in a while — I 
alius told the Madam so; but I can't get along this way 
nohow, so I 'd better go." 

Now here was a Heaven-sent chance to demonstrate his 
capacity for handling labor crises and employees. 

The Busy Man reaUzed his opportimity; but, some way 
or other, his system did not seem to fit the case. He had 
never had an office boy just like Emmeline. Office boys 
did not deUver ultimatums. They did not put their 
hands on their hips and calmly propose shattering the 
peace and comfort of a home. 

Of course the thing to do was to carry out the program 
he had so often outlined for his wife — to say, "You may 
go at once; here is yom* money," and close the interview 
with a majestic wave of the hand; but he had a sudden 
vision of the Little Woman's face when she would hear 
that Emmeline was going, and his heart sank within 
him. 

The Scotts had had six cooks since Christmas. Three 
of them drank, and one stole Mrs. Scott's silk stockings, 
and one had ten callers in a single evening, and one gave 
paregoric to the baby. 

And the Wilsons — well, Wilson had been obliged to 
take most of his meals at the club all winter because they 
could n't get a servant who could boil water without a 
recipe. 

And Courtney never dared take a friend home to dinner 
unexpectedly — and then the Little Woman was stiQ so 
white and weak. She would n't be strong for a long time 
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yet, and every little thing would worry her. Why, she 
cried now at the drop of a hat. 

"I don't think you ought to leave this way, Emmeline,'* 
he said, with an heroic effort to be calmly judicial. ^' Mrs. 
Randolph will come home far from well, and she won't 
feel equal to training a new maid. I should think you'd 
have some consideration for her." 

Emmeline looked at him without the slightest symptom 
of relenting. She had this futile man creature where she 
wanted him and she reahzed that this was the time for a 
demonstration that would make her pathway smoother in 
the futm^e. 

"I ain't got nothin' against the Madam. She 's alius 
treated me white. Many a time I 'd 'a' left if she had n't 
been so nice; but I 'm a workin' woman, an' I 've got to 
think about myself." 

The Busy Man quite lost hold upon the curt dismissal 
and the majestic hand wave and cast about him for a life 
preserver. The idea common to all men that the blackest 
of grievances can be settled on a money basis came to his 
rescue, and he temporized weakly. 

"If your wages are n't satisfactory, Emmeline — " 

A gleam of inspiration hghted the gloomy eyes. 

''Well, I 'd ought to have thirty dollars anywhere." 

"That will be all right. I '11 raise your wages to thirty.'* 

"Yes, suh. Thank you, suh. But I 've got to have 
my evenin's, an' you can't get home at seven, an' so I 'm 
sorry, but I '11 have to go." 

He looked at her helplessly. She was so big, so unyield- 
ing, so competent, so essential. 

A sudden appreciation of the Little Woman's trials and 
of her surpassing diplomatic skill flooded his brain. After 
all, women knew how to cope with domestic problems. 
For a moment he hesitated, ashamed to strike his colors, 
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afraid to flaunt them. Then he surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. 

"I guess I can arrange about the dinner hour, Emmeline. 
You can count on my being here at seven." 

"Yes, suh. That '11 be all right. Thank you kindly for 
the raise, suh." 

She swept out of the room like a galleon under full sail; 
but in the kitchen she gave way to subdued chuckles. 
I "Ain't I alius said the Madam wuz too easy with him? " 
she said gayly to the teakettle. "You Ve suah got to be 
masterful with them men — an' that five a month wuz jes' 
velvet — jes' silk velvet. I never would 'a' thought of it." 

The next morning, at the hospital, the Busy Man led 
the conversation adroitly around to household matters. 

"By the way," he said carelessly, "I raised Emmehne's 
wages yesterday. She 's taken awfully good care of things 
since you Ve been away." 

The Little Woman beamed upon him. "Why, Dick! 
How sweet of you! But can we afford it?" 

"Oh, well, good servants are scarce. I guess we can 
stand it." 

She lay looking at him from behind drooping lashes and 
the ghost of a smile hovered around her Ups. 

" Now I wonder what really happened at home and what 
Emmehne did to him," she said to herself. But because, 
as has been said before, she was a wise Uttle woman and 
knew that when a man is struggUng, in Chinese parlance, 
to "save his face" it is a foohsh thing to let him know he is 
not accompUshmg the feat, she asked him no embarrassmg 
questions. 




SCIENCE IN THE MODEL KITCHEN^ 

By anna leach 

CENTURY ago Brillat-Savarin not only 
made literature about the art of cooking, 
but gave serious advice concerning its value 
to the state. It has taken Americans some 
time to master each of the many lessons they have had 
to learn but when a subject is reached they exhaust it. 

Savarin said: "It has been proved by a series of rig- 
orously exact observations that by a succulent, delicate, 
and choice regimen, the external appearances of age are 
kept away for a long time. It gives more brilliancy to the 
eye, more freshness to the skin, more support to the mus- 
cles; and as it is certain in physiology that wrinkles, those 
formidable enemies to beauty, are caused by depression of 
muscle, other things being equal, those who understand 
eating are comparatively fom* years younger than those 
ignorant of that science." 

For a good many years we persuaded ourselves that that 
was frivolous nonsense. We were a leau aud hungry race. 
Other countries said that our women faded in the early 
thirties, and spoke pityingly of our national dyspepsia, 
but we had answers for everything. We said that Ameri- 
can men were too busy to eat and American women too 
delicate, or we topped ofif by Wordsworthian remarks con- 
cermng plain Uving and high thinking. That anybody 
did any high thinking on some of our foods, showed our 
greatness as a people. With the most abundant and the 

* From " The Cosmopolitan." Copyright, 1899, by the International 
Magazine Company. 
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richest raw food materials in the world, we were one of the 
poorest fed. It is a fact that within ten years nine out of 
ten American famiUes, the comitry over, fried their beef- 
steaks, and when they entertained their friends gave a 
"high tea" in which the table was loaded with cold meats, 
preserves, pickles, and china. Everybody remembers 
parties in the dead of winter where the company was sent 
home, past midnight, fortified with ice cream and cake. 

Mr. W. D. Howells says that a popular refreshment at 
one time in New England was apples and water, and he 
has attended festivities where the apples were omitted. 

But we have changed all that. A well-known college 
professor recently spent ten days closely watching a man 
sealed inside a box that he might learn some of the secrets 
of nature's laboratory where she turns food into capacity 
for mental and physical work. In the rebound from the 
old idea that it was good for the mind and the soul to 
starve, and that eating was a gross indulgence, we have 
almost come to the point where we consider the young 
human brain like a bee embryo, ready to become a drone, 
a worker, or a queen, according to its nourishment. 

One of the first hints came from the teachers among the 
poor. They discovered that the well-fed children were 
quicker to learn and apply than the ill nourished. 

At the first glance, that would appear to be only a mat- 
ter of natural inheritance. The child of thrifty parents, 
intelligent enough to earn good food and supply it to their 
children, might be expected to show greater cleverness 
than the child of the shiftless. But the patient teachers 
spent time in investigations. They visited the children in 
their homes, won the friendship of the mothers, and per- 
suaded them that cereals and milk were as cheap as heavy 
bread and bitter coffee for a child's breakfast. The 
effect of the change of diet was ridiculously instantaneous. 
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Wholesome food seemed to digest into an ability to add 
and to subtract. The subject found its expounders and 
exploiters, and was elaborated into something more than 
a theory built on isolated facts. 

As time went on, cooking was introduced into the 
public schools in many places, notably Boston, and every 
small town had its cooking classes and lessons in domestic 
science. 

As an adjunct to this came new theories of sanitation. 
The old-fashioned wood fire, perfect for roastmg or broil- 
ing, and the charcoal fire which every French cook once 
demanded, had disappeared. Soft coal and hard coal, 
both full of dust and odors, made the only available fuel, 
and, with no means of carrying these away, it was a wonder- 
ful city housekeeper whose kitchen was an agreeable place. 
Architects would probably have gone on building miser- 
able kitchens forever had the domestic-science classes not 
taught women themselves. As it is, not one book has 
been written upon kitchens. It is possible to collect a 
library upon every other part of the house from orna- 
mental roofs to door-knobs, but the heart of the house is 
too humble for mention, although the kitchen has become 
as complete in its appointments as any other chemical 
laboratory. It is quite as clean and dustless, for women 
know all about the growths from heat, moisture, and 
darkness. 

The kitchen should be exposed, if possible, to simlight, 
be so placed as to avoid shadows, and should open directly 
to the outside air. The room itself should have a vitrified- 
tile floor, laid in hydrauhc cement. In making his plans, 
the architect has the floor shghtly fall from the walls to 
the center, not enough to be perceptible to a person walk- 
ing on it, but sufiicient to insure against water flowing 
toward the walls or appliances put against the walls. The 
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floor should never be drained with waste-pipe, and the 
side walls should be finished with a vitrified-tile base. 

The walls of the modern kitchen may be made as beauti- 
ful as the purse allows, and in some of the splendid new 
houses they vary the cream or white of the tile with the 
blue of delft, or the briUiant mosaic effects. The tile is 
always the handsomest finish, but architects are inchned 
to consider the very much cheaper Keene cement equally 
sanitary. It costs so much less that there is never any 
hesitation in putting it behind anything, and, thoroughly 
enameled (not painted), it is waterproof and impervious 
to any vermin. If at any time it becomes cracked through 
the settling of the house, it is easily mended. The beauti- 
ful tile has its disadvantages. The glaze will sometimes 
crack, or "craze,'' leaving, after the enamel has fallen, a 
spongy "biscuit,'' which is as absorbent as a sponge. 
There have been new cements invented which have fas- 
tened the tiles more firmly to the walls than was once pos- 
sible, and a brass or nickel-plated screw holds many of 
them. A wall made entirely of vitrified brick is one of the 
handsomest and most sanitary. Some of the floors are 
made of trazzazo instead of brick or tile. This is a sort 
of cement filled with particles of marble, and it can not 
be insured against cracking. 

The ceihngs of many of the new kitchens are washed in 
French water-colors (never iu oil), but old-fashioned 
whitewash is as brilHant as anything, besides being a 
most excellent disinfectant. 

In the early days of the renaissance of the kitchen, some 
architects placed it at the top of the house, that the odors 
might pass away without permeating the other apart- 
ments. This was speedily discovered to be a mistake, not 
only on account of its inconvenience, but because the 
passage through the house of supphes and refuse was as 
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bad as the original trouble. Then new plans were made 
for ventilation. 

The system of kitchen ventilation is constructed quite 
separate from the rest of the house or apartment. Over 
the range is placed a large hood, as low as it is convenient 
for the cook to work imder. At the top of the hood, in- 
side, is placed a large register with movable louvers, 
another at the level of the top of the range, and a third 
just above the baseboard. The best theory is to connect 
these with a ventilating duct and force the air out by 
means of electric fans. But a round tile pipe placed inside 
the chimney answers every pm-pose. The registers are 
connected with this, and the hot air forces the air from the 
kitchen up and out. Some of the new houses have been 
put in plenum, keeping the air in the entire house under 
constant pressure by means of electric fans. By this 
means air is brought in, rendered dustless by contact with 
water, heated through coils of steam, and carried through 
the house. Natm-ally all gases and odors are pushed out 
at the nearest exit. 

This is most desirable, but beyond the means of the 
ordinary housebuilder. 

The hood which carries oflf the odors is spoken of as a 
comparatively recent fixtiu'e, but it has been in use in some 
of the older countries for centuries. In Belgiimi it is com- 
mon to find a wide kitchen with a brick fireplace almost in 
the center, brooded over by a cavernous hood, around 
whose edges are himg gay tankards and cups, and sparkUng 
copper utensils. 

The new kitchen also has its glitter. The pipes are 
nickel-plated, and are fully exposed everywhere. When a 
grease trap is used, it stands under the sink, as important 
looking as a silver vase. But the architects and plumb- 
ers dispute over the grease trap. The architect insists 
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upon a sink of enameled earthenware — not iron " porce- 
lain-lined, " but earthenware. The high back of the sink 
is planted directly in the wall. The waste is trapped di- 
rectly under the sink, and the trap is what is known as a 
half-S, or running trap, which should be not less than two 
inches inside. 

The waste must be dropped directly down to the drain. 
This change of direction should be made with what is 
known as a three-way branch — one to take the waste 
water to the iron waste-pipe, one to have a brass ferule and 
screw cap, which may be removed for inspection and clean- 
ing, the other to take the vent, which should pass directly 
up with a Y, one arm of which will serve for ventilation, 
while the other is fitted with brass ferule and screw cap. 
This avoids the necessity for the grease traps, which are 
considered impleasant in some instances. 

The drain-board for the sink must be made of strips of 
maple, clamped together until they are water tight. The 
cook's table should be of the same wood, and not of heavy 
porcelain, because the cook has never been discovered 
who likes a porcelain table. Marble, which dissolves in 
some of the acids and clogs with all kinds of oils, should 
never be used. 

The modern kitchen has its accompaniment of side 
rooms. Besides the storeroom for dry groceries, with its 
bins for barrels, its drawers for boxes, and its glass cup- 
boards for jars and bottles, there are the refrigerator for 
meat and the refrigerator for milk, with a quite separate 
compartment for fruit and vegetables. The milk and vege- 
table compartments are lined and shelved with heavy glass. 

When artificial refrigeration is used, the coils of pipe 
are let m at the top, and they are provided with drip pans. 
When ice is used, it is put in an entirely separate chamber. 
AU the hooks in the refrigerator are heavily tinned. 
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When we come to the kitchen utensils, we discover a 
field all by itself. The room for their proper disposal 
must be large in one of the scientific kitchens, for the nimi- 
ber is given as nearing three hmidred. It is interesting to 
hear the law expomided in different quarters. The archi- 
tect, anxious for effects in his model kitchen, insists upon 
copper utensils, and, with pictm-es of the Belgian kitchens 
in his mind, says that a clean cook will dehght in seeing 
pots and kettles hung in a row near the range to reflect her 
reputation. 

One of the best-known lecturers upon cooking, a woman 
of practical experience, laughs at copper, and advises one 
of the enameled ironwares. In Paris shops and in some 
American shops are sold sets of kitchen utensils which are 
so beautiful to look at that they tempt the eye. A brass 
or nickel rod, with upright posts ready to screw to the 
ends of a table, is hung with a set of kitchen utensils in 
planished copper or in blue enamel. These are always 
to hang within reach of the cook's hand, and are a pictur- 
esque feature against the ghttering white walls. 

The hot-water tank is put into a room of its own, that its 
heat may not affect the temperatm-e of the kitchen. When 
a gas range is used, the hot-water tank has a heater of its 
own. 

The butler's pantry might also be called a part of the 
kitchen. Here are the Hnen closet, and the strong steel 
safe built into the wall for the safety of the silver. A 
sHde opens from the kitchen, through which the dishes may 
be passed. The butler's pantry, in many houses, is lined 
by the china closets with glass doors, the drawers for the 
linen being below. In the butler's pantry stands the plate 
warmer. This has been, until very recently, heated by 
hot-water pipes in the lower compartment for use in the 
winter, and by gas in the upper for summer. But in nearly 
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every one of the elaborate kitchens the plate warmer is 
now heated by electricity. 

When this is possible, it will be found that the electrical 
box gives a zest to food almost equal to that with which it 
comes direct from the fire. By means of an automatic 
switch the temperatm-e is kept at exactly the right 
degree — no more, no less. There are no coils of pipe 
for dust collection, or possible gas leakage, but soUd steel 
walls. 

Many of these apphances are possible only m the homes 
of the rich, but with the cheapening of electrical power will 
come many innovations in the more modest houses — 
where, on account of the fewer servants kept, they are 
most needed. But the domestic uses of electricity is a 
wide subject in itself. 

In almost all well-appointed houses there are two ranges, 
one for coal and the other for gas. They are of French 
wrought steel, and preferably not bricked in. In many 
of the smaller houses and apartments there is only the 
gas range. In this case the kitchen must be heated after 
the fashion of the rest of the house, and a separate heater 
added for the water tank. 

Every foot of space must be utilized. It is a stern rule 
of the architect that no laundry work shall be done in a 
cooking-room, and yet it is a rule that he makes to break 
every month in the year. 

Some of the tubs which are put in are ornaments in them- 
selves, being of ivory Enghsh porcelain. The covers for 
them are of maple similar to the worktable. The plmnb- 
ing is all open, leaving not one spot where dust may cling 
or hide. 

The electric range is the particular boon of the small 
apartment. 

It is made of soapstone, or of the heavy earthenware, 
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solid or built of tiles, for it consists only of a series of shelves 
with the points of attachment to the current let into the 
back. It is so simple that a child can manage it, and, like 
the plate warmer, every saucepan and cover can be regu- 
lated automatically. 

Electricity is making its way into the kitchen through 
the parlor and the dining-room. For some time it has been 
used for the heating of the five o'clock teakettle, eliminat- 
ing the dangers which are always incurred when an alcohol 
lamp is used. A teakettle, coffeepot, or chafing dish may 
be adjusted to the nearest lamp in a house wired for elec- 
tric lighting. 

The experienced cook knows that there are dishes 
which are never seen in their perfection ten feet from the 
fire that cooked them. People who have passed their 
youth in the coimtry grow peevish over the way years have 
deteriorated the flavor of some simple early favorite of 
the table. Electrical apphances have done something to 
bring back the old conditions. Griddlecakes baked on a 
steel griddle, electrically heated to the exact temperature, 
lightly brushed with oil, are a crisp dehght as they are 
flipped from griddle to plate. But while this apphance 
can be used with the illuminating current, it requires an 
extra attachment, as that current is too weak. This is 
generally put in at the leg of the dining-table. Up to this 
time electricity has been used almost exclusively by the 
woman who makes a fad of experimental cooking, and she 
has her electric kitchen fitted up like a small laboratory, 
far from the domain of the family cuisine. 

The whole paraphernaHa might fit into a tiled closet 
almost anywhere, so hooded and ventilated that no 
odor escapes into the surrounding rooms. In one of 
the apartment houses in New York, dainty little electric 
kitchens have been fitted up where the tenants have asked 
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for them, although the apartments were not designed for 
housekeeping originally. 

Tiled walls and trazzazo floors are among the impossibiU- 
ties to the owner of the average kitchen the country over, 
and so are insulated storerooms and automatic ovens. 
But she has a compensation for which the city woman 
would give much. This is open air and sunshine. Our 
grandmothers knew little of the germ theory, yet no ster- 
iUzed milk can be sweeter than that set away in a "crock" 
which has been scalded and set in the blazing sun for a day. 
The walls of a kitchen whose windows are wide, and open 
out to wide spaces, are as healthful with a fresh coat of 
lime whitewash as if they were tiled; and a floor as tight 
as a boat, on whose boards the sim may rest nearly all day, 
is harboring few plague spots. 

They do not need to be put in plenimi, for Natm-e moves 
the air through if she is given the chance, and a knowledge 
of domestic science gives her the chance. Sunshine, fresh 
air, cleanUness, are the priceless things. There is no other 
disinfectant like the sun. A country kitchen whose walls 
are freshly washed, and whose closets are fragrant, need 
have no longing for the costly apparatus to fight what does 
not exist for it. 

Every stove or range should have a hood. That is one 
of the essentials anywhere. And wherever there is pliunb- 
ing it should be open and dustless. 

Upon the cook of a household depends much, not only of 
the family's health, but of its temper, and its capacity for 
ready judgment, and considerable of its presentment be- 
fore the world. The kitchen should be one which makes 
her work easy and pleasant for her. 

It should be not only sanitary, but comfortable. As 
women, learning day by day the importance of food, go 
more and more into their own kitchens, ready to give the 
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finest of their intelligence to the study of nourishment, 
they work out its restoration to its proper place in the 
house. The first room m the first house was a kitchen, and 
every other room is its adjunct. 

The servant problem is losmg some of its horrors m this 
new method of domestic study. When the proper respect 
for the feeding of a house comes, an ignorant, untaught 
servant is not expected to be an expert in what is seen to 
be a delicate art. A chemist is not expected to make orig- 
inal discoveries aad briUiant experiments before he learns 
the commonest rules, yet that is what has sometimes been 
expected of the kitchen chemist. In these days women are 
asking that their cooks shall have been educated, and 
where they take them without certified qualifications they 
see that the opportimity to acquire is given to them, and 
see, too, that they may perform their careful work without 
imdue annoyances and trouble. In New York alone are 
dozens of cooking classes which are attended by cooks 
whose mistresses have paid for their lessons. 

One of the most important of these lessons is the care 
of the new kitchen — how to prevent the wrong sort of 
chemistry going to work there. One of these beautiful 
rooms, these laboratories for the making of good food, is a 
sorry thing in incompetent hands. 




PREPARING FOR A TEA PARTY IN 17— V 

By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 

IRS. KATY SCUDDER had invited Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Jones and Deacon Twitchel's 
wife to take tea with her on the afternoon of 
June second, a.d. 17 — . 
The Widow Scudder was one of the sort of women 
who reign queens in whatever society they move; nobody 
was more quoted, more deferred to, or enjoyed more 
unquestioned position than she. She was not rich, — a 
small farm, with a modest "gambrel-roofed," one-story 
cottage, was her sole domain; but she was one of the 
much-admired class who, in the speech of New England, 
are said to have '^ faculty," — a gift which, among that 
shrewd people, commands more esteem than beauty, 
riches, learning, or any other worldly endowment. Fao 
ulty is Yankee for savoir faire, and the opposite virtue to 
shiftlessness. Faculty is the greatest virtue, and shift- 
lessness the greatest vice, of Yankee man and woman. 

To her who has faculty, nothing shall be impossible. 
She shall scrub floors, wash, wring, bake, brew, and yet 
her hands shall be small and white; she shall have no 
perceptible income, yet always be handsomely dressed; 
she shall have not a servant in her house, — with a dairy 
to manage, hired men to feed, a boarder or two to care 
for, imheard-of pickUng and preserving to do, — and yet 
you commonly see her every afternoon sitting at her 
shady parlor window behind the lilacs, cool and easy, 

^ From "The Minister's Wooing." By permission Houghton MiflBin 
Company. Copyright, 1896. 
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hemming muslin cap-strings, or reading the last new book. 
She who hath faculty is never in a hurry, never behind- 
hand. She can always step over to distressed Mrs. 
Smith, whose jelly won't come, and stop to show Mrs. 
Jones how she makes her pickles so green, and be ready 
to watch with poor old Mrs. Simpkins, who is down with 
the rheumatism. 

Being asked to tea in our New England in the year 
17— meant somethmg very different from the same invi- 
tation in our more sophisticated days. In those times, 
people held to the singular opmion that the night was 
made to sleep in; they inferred it from a general confidence 
they had in the wisdom of Mother Nature, supposing 
that she did not put out her Ughts and draw her bed- 
curtains and hush all noise in her great world-house with- 
out strongly intending that her children should go to 
sleep; and the consequence was, that very soon after 
simset the whole community very generally set their faces 
bedward, and the tolling of the nine o'clock evening bell 
had an awful solemnity in it, announcing the end of all 
respectable proceedings in Uf e for that day. Good society 
in New England in those days very generally took its 
breakfast at six, its dinner at twelve, and its tea at six. 
''Company tea," however, among thrifty, industrious folk, 
was often taken an hour earlier, because each of the in- 
vitees had children to put to bed, or other domestic cares 
at home; and, as in those simple times people were in- 
vited because you wanted to see them, a tea party 
assembled themselves at three and held session till sim- 
down, when each matron rolled up her knittingwork and 
soberly wended her way home. 

Though Newport, even in, those early times, was not 
without its families which affected state and splendor, 
rolled about in carriages with armorial emblazonments, 
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and had servants in abundance to every turn within- 
doors, yet there, as elsewhere in New England, the ma- 
jority of the people lived with the wholesome, thrifty 
simplicity of the olden time, when labor and intelUgence 
went hand in hand in perhaps a greater harmony than 
the world has ever seen. 

Our scene opens in the great, old-fashioned kitchen, 
which, on ordinary occasions, is the family dining and 
sitting room of the Scudder family. I know fastidious 
moderns think that the working room, wherein are car- 
ried on the culinary operations of a large family, must 
necessarily be an untidy and comfortless sitting place; 
but it is only because they are ignorant of the marvelous 
workings which pertain to the organ of ''faculty," on 
which we have before insisted. The kitchen of a New 
England matron was her throne room, her pride; it was 
the habit of her life to produce the greatest possible 
results there with the sUghtest possible discomposure; 
and what any woman could do, Mrs. Katy Scudder could 
do par excellence. Everything there seemed to be always 
done and never doing. Washing and baking, those for- 
midable distm-bers of the composure of famiUes, were 
all over within those two or three morning hours when 
we are composing ourselves for a last nap, and only the 
fluttering of linen over the green yard, on Monday morn- 
ings, proclaimed that the dreaded solemnity of a wash 
had taken place. A breakfast arose there as by magic; 
and, in an incredibly short space after, every knife, fork, 
spoon, and trencher, clean and shining, was looking as 
innocent and unconscious in its place as if it had never 
been used and never expected to be. 

The floor, — perhaps, sir, you remember your grand- 
mother's floor, of snowy boards sanded with whitest sand ; 
you remember the ancient fireplace stretching quite 
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across one end, — a vast cavern, in each corner of which 
a cozy seat might be found distant enough to enjoy the 
crackle of the great jolly wood fire; across the room ran a 
dresser, on which was displayed a great store of shining 
pewter dishes and plates, which always shone with the 
same mysterious brightness; and by the side of the fire, 
a commodious wooden "settee,'' or settle, offered repose 
to people too Uttle accustomed to luxury to ask for a 
cushion. 

Oh, that kitchen of the olden times, the old, clean, 
roomy New England kitchen! — who that has break- 
fasted, dined, and supped in one has not cheery visions of 
its thrift, its warmth, its coolness? The noon mark on 
its floor was a dial that told off some of the happiest 
days; thereby did we right up the shortcomings of the 
solemn old clock that tick-tacked in the corner, and 
whose ticks seemed mysterious prophecies of unknown 
good yet to arise out of the hours of Ufe. How dreamy 
the wmter twiUght came in there, — when as yet the 
candles were not lighted, — when the crickets chirped 
around the dark stone hearth, and shifting tongues of 
flame flickered and cast dancing shadows and elfish Ughts 
on the walls, while grandmother nodded over her knit- 
ting work, and puss piu-red, and old Rover lay dreamily 
opening now one eye and then the other on the family 
group! With all oiu* ceiled houses, let us not forget our 
grandmothers' kitchens! 

But we must pause, however, and back to our subject 
matter, which is in the kitchen of Mrs. Katy Scudder, 
who has just put into the oven, by the fireplace, some 
wondfous tea rusks, for whose composition she is re- 
nowned. She has examined and pronounced perfect a 
loaf of cake, which has been prepared for the occasion, 
and which, as usual, is done exactly right. The best 
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room, too, has been opened and aired, — the white win- 
dow curtains saluted with a friendly little shake, as when 
one says, ''How d' ye do?/' to a friend; for you must 
know, clean as om* kitchen is, we are genteel, and have 
something better for company. Our best room in here 
has a poUshed little mahogany tea table, and six mahog- 
any chairs, with claw talons grasping balls; the white 
sanded floor is crinkled in curious Uttle waves, like those 
on the seabeach; and right across the corner stands the 
''buffet," as it is called, with its transparent glass doors, 
wherein are displayed the solemn appurtenances of com- 
pany tea table. There you may see a set of real China 
teacups, which George bought in Canton, and had marked 
with his and his wife's joint initials; a small silver cream- 
pitcher, which has come down as an heirloom from un- 
known generations; silver spoons and delicate China cake 
plates, which have been all carefully reviewed and wiped 
on napkins of Mrs. Scudder's own weaving. 

Her cares now over, she stands drjdng her hands on a 
roller towel in the kitchen, while her only daughter, the 
gentle Mary, stands in the doorway with the afternoon 
sun streaming in spots of flickering golden Ught on her 
smooth pale brown hair, — a petite figure in a full stuff 
petticoat and white short gown, she stands reaching up 
one hand and cooing to something among the apple 
blossoms; and now a Java dove comes whirring down and 
settles on her finger, and we, that have seen pictures, 
think, as we look on her girUsh face, with its lines of 
statuesque beauty, on the tremulous, half-infantine ex- 
pression of her lovely mouth, and the general air of sim- 
plicity and purity, of some old pictures of the girlhood of 
the Virgin. 

But Mrs. Scudder was thinking of no such Popish 
matter, I can assure you, — not she ! I think you could 
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not have done her a greater mdignity than to mention 
her daughter in any such connection. She had never 
seen a painting in her Ufe, and therefore was not to be 
reminded of them; and furthermore, the dove was evi- 
dently, for some reason, no favorite, for she said, in a 
quick, imperative tone, ''Come, come, child! don't fool 
with that bird; it's high time we were dressed and ready,'' 
— and Mary, blushing, as it would seem, even to her 
hair, gave a little toss, and sent the bird, Uke a silver 
fluttering cloud, up among the rosy apple blossoms. And 
now she and her mother have gone to their respective Kttle 
bedrooms for the adjustment of their toilettes. 




THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: IN 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY 

By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

WAS ever of opinion that the honest man 
who married and brought up a large family 
did more service than he who continued 
single and only talked of population. From 
this motive, I had scarce taken orders a year before I 
began to think seriously of matrimony, and chose my 
wife, as she did her wedding gown, not for a fine glossy 
surface, but for such qualities as would wear well. To 
do her justice, she was a good-natured, notable woman; 
and as for breeding, there were few country ladies who 
could show more. She could read any English book 
without much spelling; but for pickling, preserving, and 
cookery, none could excel her. She prided herself also 
upon being an excellent contriver in housekeeping; 
though I could never find that we grew richer with all 
her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fond- 
ness increased as we grew old. There was, in fact, noth- 
ing that could make us angry with the world or each 
other. We had an elegant house, situated in a fine 
country, and a good neighborhood. The year was spent 
in a moral or rural amusement; in visiting our rich 
neighbors, and relieving such as were poor. We had no 
revolutions to fear or fatigues to undergo; all our ad- 
ventures were by the fireside, and all our migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown. 
As we Hved near the road, we often had the traveler 
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for argument and style, I could not, in the pride of my 
heart, avoid showing it to my old friend Mr. Wilmot, as 
I made no doubt of receiving his approbation; but not 
till too late I discovered that he was most violently 
attached to the contrary opinion, and with good reason; 
for he was at that time actually courting a foiu-th wife. 
This, as may be expected, produced a dispute, attended 
with some acrimony, which threatened to interrupt our 
intended aUiance; but on the day before that appointed 
for the ceremony, we agreed to discuss the subject at 
large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides. He 
asserted that I was heterodox: I retorted the charge; he 
repUed, and I rejoined. In the meantime, while the con- 
troversy was hottest, I was called out by one of my 
relations, who, with a face of concern, advised me to 
give up the dispute, at least tiU my son's wedding was 
over. 

''How," cried I, "relinquish the cause of truth, and 
let him be a husband, already driven to the very verge of 
absurdity? You might as well advise me to give up my 
fortune as my argument." 

"Yom* fortune," returned my friend, "I am now sorry 
to inform you, is almost nothing. The merchant in 
town, in whose hands your money was lodged, has gone 
off, to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is thought not 
to have left a shilling in the pound. I was unwilling to 
shock you or the family with the account till after the 
wedding; but now it may serve to moderate your warmth 
in the argument; for, I suppose, your own prudence will 
enforce the necessity of dissembling, at least till your son 
has the young lady's fortune secure." 

"Well," returned I, " if what you tell me be true, and if 
I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or 
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induce me to disavow my principles. I '11 go this mo- 
ment and inform the company of my circumstances; 
and as for the argument, I even here retract my former 
concessions in the old gentleman's favor, nor will allow 
him now to be an husband in any sense of the expression." 

It would be endless to describe the different sensations 
of both families when I divulged the news of our mis- 
fortune; but what others felt was slight to what the 
lovers appeared to endiu-e. Mr. Wilmot, who seemed 
before sufficiently inclined to break off the match, was 
by this blow soon determined: one virtue he had in per- 
fection, which was prudence, too often the only one that 
is left us at seventy-two. 

The only hope of our family now was, that the report 
of oiu" misfortune might be malicious or prematiu*e; but 
a letter from my agent in town soon came, with a confir- 
mation of every particular. The loss of fortune to myself 
alone would have been trifling; the only uneasiness I felt 
was for my family, who were to be humble without an 
education to render them callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to re- 
strain their affliction; for prematiu*e consolation is but 
the remembrancer of sorrow. Diu-ing this interval my 
thoughts were employed on some future means of sup- 
porting them; and at last a small Cure of fifteen pounds 
a year was offered me in a distant neighborhood, where 
I could still enjoy my principles without molestation. 
With this proposal I joyfully closed, having determined 
to increase my salary by managing a Uttle farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was to get 
together the wrecks of my fortune; and, all debts col- 
lected and paid, out of fom-teen thousand pounds we had 
but four hundred remaining. My chief attention, there- 
fore, was now to bring down the pride of my family to 
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their circumstances; for I well knew that aspiring beggary 
is wretchedness itself. 

"You can not be ignorant, my children," cried I, 
"that no prudence of ours could have prevented our late 
misfortune; but prudence may do much in disappointing 
its effects. We are now poor, my fondlings, and wisdom 
bids us conform to oiu* humble situation. Let us, then, 
without repining, give up those splendors with which 
numbers are wretched, and seek in humbler circum- 
stances that peace with which all may be happy. The 
poor Uve pleasantly without our help; why, then, should 
not we learn to live without theirs? No, my children, 
let us from this moment give up all pretensions to gen- 
tiUty; we have still enough left for happiness if we are 
wise, and let us draw upon content for the deficiencies of 
fortune." 

As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to 
send him to town, where his abilities might contribute to 
our support and his own. The separation of friends and 
famiUes is, perhaps, one of the most distressful circum- 
stances attendant on penmy. The day soon arrived on 
which we were to disperse for the first tune. My son, 
after taking leave of his mother and the rest, who 
mingled their tears with their kisses, came to ask a bless- 
ing from me. This I gave him from my heart, and which, 
added to five guineas, was all the patrimony I had now 
to bestow. 

"You are going, my boy," cried I, "to London on 
foot, in the manner Hooker, your great ancestor, trav- 
eled there before you. Take from me the same horse that 
was given him. by the good Bishop Jewel — this staff; 
and take this book too; it will be your comfort on the 
way; these two lines in it are worth a million — / have 
been young, and now am old; yet never saw I the righteous 
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man forsaken, or his seed begging their bread. Let this 
be your consolation as you travel on. Go, my boy; 
whatever be thy fortune, let me see thee once a year; 
still keep a good heart, and farewell." 

As he was possessed of integrity and honor, I was 
under no apprehensions from throwing him naked into 
the amphitheater of Ufe; for I knew he would act a good 
part, whether vanquished or victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, 
which arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a 
neighborhood in which we had enjoyed so many hours of 
tranquillity was not without a tear, which scarce forti- 
tude itself could suppress. Besides a jom-ney of seventy 
miles, to a family that had hitherto never been above ten 
from home, filled us with apprehension; and the cries of 
the poor, who followed us for some miles, contributed 
to increase it. 

The place of our retreat was in a Uttle neighborhood 
consisting of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and 
were equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they 
had almost all the conveniences of Ufe within themselves, 
they seldom visited towns or cities in search of superfluity. 
Remote from the poUte, they still retained the prinieval 
simpUcity of manners; and, frugal by habit, they scarce 
knew that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with 
cheerfulness on days of labor, but observed festivals as 
intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on Valentine morn- 
ing, ate pancakes on Shrovetide, showed their wit on the 
first of April, and reHgiously cracked nuts on Michael- 
mas eve. Being apprised of our approach, the whole 
neighborhood came out to meet their minister, dressed 
in their fine clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor. 
A feast also was provided for oiu* reception, at which we 
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sat cheerfully down; and what the conversation wanted 
in wit was made up in laughter. 

Our Uttle habitation was situated at the foot of a 
sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, 
and a prattling river before; on the one side a mea- 
dow, on the other a green. My farm consisted of about 
twenty acres of excellent land, having given an hundred 
pound for my predecessor's good will. Nothing could 
exceed the neatness of my little inclosures, the elms and 
hedgerows appearing with inexpressible beauty. My 
house consisted of but one story, and was covered with 
thatch, which gave it an air of snugness; the walls on 
the inside were nicely whitewashed, and my daughters 
undertook to adorn them with pictures of their own 
designing. Though the same room served us for parlor 
and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, 
as it was kept with the utmost neatness — the dishes, 
plates, and coppers being well scom-ed, and all disposed 
in bright rows on the shelves — the eye was agreeably 
relieved, and did not want richer fiu'nitiu'e. There were 
three other apartments : one for my wife and me, another 
for our two daughters within our own, and the third, 
with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The Uttle republic to which I gave laws was regulated 
in the following manner: By sunrise we all assembled 
in our common apartment, the fire being previously 
kindled by the servant. After we had saluted each 
other with proper ceremony — for I always thought fit 
to keep up some mechanical forms of good breeding, 
without which freedom ever destroys friendship — we 
all bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us another 
day. This duty being performed, my son and I went to 
pursue our usual industry abroad, while my wife and 
daughters employed themselves in providing breakfast. 
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which was always ready at a certam time. I allowed 
half an hour for this meal, and an hour for dinner, which 
time was taken up in innocent mirth between my wife 
and daughters, and in philosophical arguments between 
my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our 
labors after it was gone down, but returned home to 
the expecting family, where smiUng looks, a neat hearth, 
and pleasant fire were prepared for our reception. Nor 
were we without guests : sometimes Farmer Flamborough, 
oiu" talkative neighbor, and often the blind piper, would 
pay us a visit, and taste our gooseberry wine, for the 
making of which we had lost neither the receipt nor the 
reputation. These harmless people had several ways of 
being good company; while one played, the other would 
sing some soothing ballad — Johnny Armstrong's Last 
Good-night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night 
was concluded in the manner we began the morning, my 
youngest boys being appointed to read the lessons of the 
day; and he that read loudest, distinctest, and best was to 
have an halfpenny on Sunday to put into the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, 
which all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How 
well soever I fancied my lectm*es against pride had con- 
quered the vanity of my daughters, yet I still found them 
secretly attached to all their former finery; they still 
loved laces, ribbons, bugles, and catgut; my wife herself 
retained a passion for her crimson paduasoy, because I 
formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday in particular, their behavior served 
to mortify me. I had desired my girls the preceding 
night to be dressed early the next day; for I always loved 
to be at church a good while before the rest of the con- 
gregation. They punctually obeyed my directions; but 
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when we were to assemble in the morning at breakfast, 
down came my wife and daughters dressed out in all 
their former splendor; their hair plastered up with poma- 
tum, their faces patched to taste, their trains bundled up 
into a heap behind, and rustUng at every motion. I 
could not help smiling at their vanity, particularly that 
of my wife, from whom I expected more discretion. In 
this exigence, therefore, my only resource was to order 
my son, with an important air, to call our coach. The 
girls were amazed at the command; but I repeated it with 
more solemnity than before. 

"Surely, my dear, you jest," cried my wife; ''we can 
walk it perfectly well; we want no coach to carry us 
now." 

"You mistake, child," returned I, "we do want a coach; 
for if we walk to chiu*ch in this trim, the very children in 
the parish will hoot after us." 

"Indeed," repUed my wife; "I always hnagined that 
my Charles was fond of seeing his children neat and 
handsome about him." 

"You may be as neat as you please," interrupted I, 
"and I shall love you the better for it; but all this is 
not neatness, but frippery. These rufflings and pmkings 
and patchings will only make us hated by all the wives 
of our neighbors. No, my children," continued I, more 
gravely, "those gowns may be altered into something of 
a plainer cut; for finery is very unbecoming in us who 
want the means of decency. I do not know whether 
such flouncing and shredding is becoming even in the 
rich, if we consider, upon a moderate calculation, that 
the nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed from 
the trimmmgs of the vain." 

This remonstration had the proper effect. They went 
with great composure, that very iLtant, to change their 
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dress; and the next day I had the satisfaction of finding 
my daughters, at their own request, employed in cutting 
up their trains into Sunday waistcoats for Dick and Bill, 
the two Uttle ones, and what was still more satisfactory, 
the gowns seemed improved by this curtailing. 

At a small distance from the house my predecessor had 
made a seat overshadowed by a hedge of hawthorn and 
honeysuckle. Here, when the weather was fine and our 
labor soon finished, we usually sat together to enjoy an 
extensive landscape, in the calm of the evening. Here, 
too, we drank tea, which now was become an occasional 
banquet; and as we had it but seldom, it diffused a new 
joy, the preparations for it being made with no small share 
of bustle and ceremony. On these occasions our two 
little ones always read for us, and they were regularly 
served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety 
to om* amusements, the girls sung to the guitar; and 
while they thus formed a Httle concert, my wife and I 
would stroll down the sloping field, that was embellished 
with bluebells and centaury, talk of our children with 
rapture, and enjoy the breeze that wafted both health 
and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situation in 
life may bring its own pecuHar pleasures: every morning 
waked us to a repetition of toil, but the evening repaid it 
with vacant hilarity. 




OUR HOUSEKEEPING^ 

By CHARLES DICKENS 

T was a strange condition of things, the honey- 
moon being over and the bridesmaids gone 
home, when I found myself sitting down in 
my own small house with Dora; quite thrown 
out of employment, as I may say, in respect of the deU- 
cious old occupation of making love. 

It seemed such an extraordinary thing to have Dora 
always there. It was so unaccountable not to be obUged 
to go out to see her, not to have any occasion to be tor- 
menting myself about her, not to have to write to her, not 
to be scheming and devising opportunities of bemg alone 
with her. Sometimes of an evening, when I looked up 
from my writing, and saw her seated opposite, I would 
lean back in my chair, and think how queer it was that 
there we were, alone together as a matter of course — 
nobody's business any more — all the romance of our en- 
gagement put away upon a shelf, to rust — no one to 
please but one another — one another to please, for life. 

When there was a debate, and I was kept out very late, 
it seemed so strange to me, as I was walking home, to think 
that Dora was at home! It was such a wonderful thing, 
at first, to have her coming softly down to talk to me as I 
ate my supper. It was such a stupendous thing to know 
for certain that she put her hair in papers. It was alto- 
gether such an astonishing event to see her do it ! 

I doubt whether two young birds could have known less 
about keeping house than I and my pretty Dora did. We 

^From "David Copperfield." 
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had a servant, of course. She kept house for us. I have 
still a latent beUef that she must have been Mrs. Crupp's 
daughter in disguise, we had such an awful time of it with 
Mary Anne. 

Her name was Paragon. Her nature was represented 
to us, when we engaged her, as being feebly expressed in her 
name. She had a written character, as large as a Procla- 
mation; and, according to this dociunent, could do every- 
thing of a domestic nature that ever I heard of, and a great 
many things that I never did hear of. She was a woman 
in the prime of life; of a severe countenance; and subject 
(particularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual measles 
or fiery rash. She had a cousin in the Life Guards, with 
such long legs that he looked like the afternoon shadow 
of somebody else. His shell jacket was as much too little 
for him as he was too big for the premises. He made the 
cottage smaller than it need have been, by being so very 
much out of proportion to it Besides which, the walls 
were not thick, and whenever he passed the evening at our 
house, we always knew of it by hearing one continual growl 
in the kitchen. 

Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. I am 
therefore willing to beUeve that she was in a fit when we 
found her under the boiler; and that the deficient tea- 
spoons were attributable to the dustman. 

But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. We felt' 
our inexperience, and were imable to help ourselves. We 
should have been at her mercy, if she had had any; but 
she was a remorseless woman, and had none. She was the 
cause of our first little quarrel. 

''My dearest Ufe," I said one day to Dora, ''do you 
think Mary Anne has any idea of time?" 

"Why, Doady?'' inquired Dora, looking up innocently 
from her drawing. 
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*'My love, because it 's five, and we were to have dined 
at four." 

jDora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted that she 
thought it was too fast. 

''On the contrary, my love," said I, referring to my 
watch, "it 's a few minutes too slow. " 

My little wife came and sat upon my knee, to coax me 
to be quiet, and drew a Une with her pencil down the mid- 
dle of my nose; but I could n't dine ofif that, though it was 
very agreeable. 

"Don't you think, my dear,^^ said I, "it would be better 
for you to remonstrate with Mary Anne?" 

"Oh, no, please! I couldn't, Doady!" said Dora. 

"Why not, my love?" I gently asked. 

"Oh, because I am such a Uttle goose," said Dora, 
"and she knows I ami" 

I thought this sentiment so incompatible with the estab- 
lishment of any system of check on Mary Anne that I 
frowned a Uttle. 

"Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy's forehead!" 
said Dora, and still being on my knee, she traced them 
with her pencil, putting it to her rosy lips to make it mark 
blacker, and working at my forehead with a quaint Uttle 
mockery of being industrious, that quite deUghted me in 
spite of myself. 

"There 's a good chUd," said Dora, "it makes its face so 
much prettier to laugh." 

"But, my love," said I. 

"No, no! please!" cried Dora, with a kiss, "don 't be a 
naughty Blue Beard! Don't be serious!" 

"My precious wife," said I, "we must be serious some- 
times. Come! Sit down on this chair, close beside me! 
Give me the pencil! There! Now let us talk sensibly. 
You know, dear "; (what a little hand it was to hold, and 
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what a tiny wedding-ring it was to see!) ''you know, my 
love, it is not exactly comfortable to have to go out with- 
out one's dinner. Now, is it?" 

"N — ^n — ^no!" replied Dora, faintly. 

''My love, how you tremble!" 

"Because I know you 're going to scold me," exclaimed 
Dora, in a piteous voice. 

"My sweet, I am only going to reason." 

"Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding!" exclaimed 
Dora, in despair. "I did n't marry to be reasoned with. 
If you meant to reason with such a poor Uttle thing as I 
am, you ought to have told me so, you cruel boy!" 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away her face, and 
shook her curls from side to side, and said, "You cruel, 
cruel boy!" so many times, that I really did not exactly 
know what to do : so I took a few turns up and down the 
room in my uncertainty, and came back again. 

"Dora, my darling!" 

"No, I am not your darUng. Because you must be 
sorry that you married me, or else you would n't reason 
with me!" returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature of this 
charge, that it gave me coiu-age to be grave. 

"Now, my own Dora," said I, "you are very childish, 
and are talking nonsense. You must remember, I am 
sure, that I was obliged to go out yesterday when dinner 
was half over; and that, the day before, I was made quite 
xmwell by being obliged to eat xmderdone veal in a hiu-ry; 
to-day, I don't dine at all, — and I am afraid to say how 
long we waited for breakfast, — and then the water did n't 
boil. I don't mean to reproach you, my dear, but this is 
not comfortable." 

"Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a disagreeable 
wife!" cried Dora. 
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"Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I never said 
that!'' 

"You said I was n't comfortable!" said Dora. 

"I said the housekeeping was not comfortable." 

"It 's exactly the same thing!" cried Dora. And she 
evidently thought so, for she wept most grievously. 

I took another turn across the room, full of love for my 
pretty wife, and distracted by self-accusatory inclinations 
to knock my head against the door. I sat down again, 
and said: 

"I am not blaming you, Dora. We have both a great 
deal to learn. I am only trying to show you, my dear, 
that you must — you really must" (I was resolved not to 
give this up) "accustom yourself to look after Mary Anne, 
likewise to act a Uttle for yourself, and me." 

"I wonder, I do, at your making such imgrateful 
speeches, ' ' sobbed Dora. ' ' When you know that the other 
day, when you said you would like a little bit of fish, I 
went out myself, miles and miles, and ordered it, to sur- 
prise you." 

"And it was very kind of you, my own darling," said I. 
"I felt it so much that I would n't on any accoxmt have 
even mentioned that you bought a Salmon — which was 
too much for two. Or that it cost one pound six — ^which 
was more than we can afford." 

"You enjoyed it very much," sobbed Dora. "And you 
said I was a Mouse." 

"And I '11 say so again, my love," I returned, "a thou- 
sand times!" 

But I had wounded Dora's soft little heart, and she was 
not to be comforted. She was so pathetic in her sobbing 
and bewailing that I felt as if I had said I don't know 
what to hurt her. I was obliged to hurry away; I was 
kept out late ; and I felt all night such pangs of remorse 
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as made me miserable. I had the conscience of an 
assassin, and was haimted by a vague sense of enormous 
wickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when I got 
home. I foimd my aimt, in our house, sitting up for me. 

''Is anything the matter, aunt?" said I, alarmed. 

"Nothing, Trot,'' she repUed. ''Sit down, sit down. 
Little Blossom has been rather out of spirits, and I have 
been keeping her company. That 's all." 

I leaned my head upon my hand, and felt more sorry 
and downcast, as I sat looking at the fire, than I could 
have supposed possible so soon after the fulfillment of my 
brightest hopes. As I sat thinking, I happened to meet 
my aunt's eyes, which were resting on my face. There 
was an anxious expression in them, but it cleared directly. 

"I assure you, aunt," said I, "I have been quite imhappy 
myself all night, to think of Dora's being so. But I had 
no other intention than to speak to her tenderly and lov- 
ingly about our home affairs." 

My aimt nodded encouragement. 

"You must have patience. Trot," said she. 

"Of course. Heaven knows I don't mean to be imrea- 
sonable, aunt!" 

"No, no," said my axmt. "But Little Blossom is a very 
tender Uttle blossom, and the wind must be gentle with 
her. " 

I thanked my good axmt, in my heart, for her tenderness 
towards my wife; and I was sure that she knew I did. 

"Don't you think, aimt," said I, after some fm-ther 
contemplation of the fire, "that you could advise and 
counsel Dora a little, for our mutual advantage, now and 
then?" 

"Trot," retiu-ned my aunt, with some emotion, "no! 
Don't ask me such a thing!" 
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Her tone was so very earnest that I raised my eyes in 
surprise. 

"I look back on my life, child," said my amit, "and I 
think of some who are in their graves, with whom I might 
have been on kinder terms. If I judged harshly of other 
people's mistakes in marriage, it may have been because I 
had bitter reason to judge harshly of my own. Let that 
pass. I have been a grumpy, fnunpy, wayward sort of a 
woman, a good many years. I am still, and I always shall 
be. But you and I have done one another some good. 
Trot — at all events, you have done me good, my dear; 
and division must not come between us, at this time of 
day." 

" Division between t^« / " cried I. 

"Child, child!" said my axmt, smoothing her dress, 
"how soon it might come between us, or how imhappy I 
might make our Little Blossom, if I meddled in anything, 
a prophet could n't say. I want our pet to like me and be 
as gay as a butterfly. Remember your own home, in that 
second marriage; and never do both me and her the injury 
you have hinted at!" 

I comprehended at once that my aunt was right; and 
I comprehended the full extent of her generous feeling 
towards my dear wife. 

"These are early days,Trot," she pursued, "and Rome 
was not built in a day, nor in a year. You have chosen 
freely for yourself"; a cloud passed over her face for a 
moment, I thought; "and you have chosen a very pretty 
and a very affectionate creature. It will be yoiu- duty, and 
it will be your pleasure, too, — of course I know that, I am 
not delivering a lecture, — to estimate her (as you chose 
her) by the quaUties she has, and not by the qualities she 
may not have. The latter you must develop in her, if you 
can. And if you can not, child," here my axmt rubbed her 
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nose, "you must just accustom yourself to do without 'em. 
But remember, my dear, your futiu-e is between you two. 
No one can assist you; you are to work it out for yourselves. 
This is marriage, Trot; and Heaven bless you both in it 
for a pair of babes in the wood as you are!'' 

My aimt said this in a sprightly way, and gave me a 
kiss to ratify the blessing. 

"Now," said she, "Ught my little lantern, and see me 
into my bandbox by the garden path," for there was a 
communication between our cottages in that direction. 
"Give Betsey Trotwood's love to Blossom, when you come 
back; and whatever you do, Trot, never dream of setting 
Betsey up as a scarecrow, for if I ever saw her in the glass, 
she 's quite grim enough and gaunt enough m her private 
capacity!" 

With this my axmt tied her head up in a handkerchief, 
with which she was accustomed to make a bxmdle of it on 
such occasions, and I escorted her home. As she stood in 
her garden, holding up her Uttle lantern to Ught me back, 
I thought her observation of me had an anxious air again; 
but I was too much occupied in pondering on what she had 
said, and too much impressed — for the first time, in real- 
ity — by the conviction that Dora and I had indeed to 
work out our futiu-e for ourselves, and that no one could 
assist us, to take much notice of it. 

Dora came stealing down in her Uttle slippers t.o meet 
me, now that I was alone; and cried upon my shoulder, 
and said I had been hard-hearted and she had been 
naughty; and I said much the same thing in effect, I be- 
heve; and we made it up, and agreed that our first Uttle 
difference was to be oiu* last, and that we were never to 
have another if we Uved a hxmdred years. 

The next domestic trial we went through was the Or- 
deal of Servants. Mary Anne's cousin deserted into our 
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coalhole; and was brought out, to our great amazement, 
by a piquet of his companions in arms, who took him away 
handcuffed in a procession that covered our front garden 
with ignominy. This nerved me to get rid of Mary Anne, 
who went so mildly, on receipt of wages, that I was sur- 
prised, until I foxmd out about the teaspoons, and also 
about the Uttle sums she had borrowed in my name of 
the tradespeople without authority. After an interval of 
Mrs. Kidgerbury — the oldest inhabitant of Kentish 
Town, I beUeve, who went out charing, but was too 
feeble to execute her conceptions of that art — we found 
another treasure, who was one of the most amiable of 
women, but who generally made a point of falling either 
up or down the kitchen stairs with the tray, and almost 
always plunged into the parlor, as into a bath, with the 
tea-things. The ravages committed by this imfortunate 
rendering her dismissal necessary, she was succeeded (with 
intervals of Mrs. Kidgerbury) by a long line of Incapables; 
terminating in a young person of genteel appearance, who 
went to Greenwich Fair in Dora's bonnet. After whom I 
remember nothing but an average equaUty of failure. 

Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to cheat 
us. Our appearance in a shop was a signal for the damaged 
goods to be brought out immediately. If we bought a 
lobster, it was full of water. All our meat turned out to 
be tough, and there was hardly any crust to our loaves. 
In search of the principle on which joints ought to be 
roasted, to be roasted enough, and not too much, I myself 
referred to the Cookery Book, and found it there estab- 
lished as the allowance of a quarter of an hour to every 
pound, and say a quarter over. But the principle always 
failed us by some curious f ataUty, and we never could hit 
any medium between redness and cinders. 

I had reason to believe that in accompUshing these fail- 
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ures we incurred a far greater expense than if we had 
achieved a series of trimnphs. It appeared to me, on look- 
ing over the tradesmen's books, as if we might have kept 
the basement story paved with butter, such was the exten- 
sive scale of oiu* consmnption of that article. I don't 
know whether the Excise returns of the period may have 
exhibited any increase in the demand for pepper; but if 
our performances did not affect the market, I should say 
several f amiUes must have left off using it. And the most 
wonderful fact of all was, that we never had anything in 
the house. 

As to the washerwoman pawning the clothes, and coming 
in a state of penitent intoxication to apologize, I suppose 
that might have happened several times to anybody. 
Also the chimney on fire, the parish engine, and perjury on 
the part of the Beadle. But I apprehend that we were 
personaUy unfortunate in engaging a servant with a taste 
for cordials, who swelled our running accoxmt for porter 
at the pubUchouse by such inexpUcable items as " Quartern 
rum shrub (Mrs. C.)"; "Half-quartern gin and cloves 
(Mrs. C.)"; ''Glass rum and peppermint (Mrs. C.)" — 
the parentheses always referring to Dora, who was sup- 
posed, it appeared on explanation, to have imbibed the 
whole of these refreshments. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping way was a Uttle 
dinner to Traddles. I met him in town, and asked him to 
walk out with me that afternoon. He readily consenting, 
I wrote to Dora, saying I would bring him home. It was 
pleasant weather, and on the road we made my domestic 
happiness the theme of conversation. Traddles was very 
full of it; and said that, picturing himself with such a 
home, and Sophy waiting and preparing for him, he could 
think of nothing wanting to complete his bUss. 

I could not have wished for a prettier Uttle wife at the 
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opposite end of the table, but I certainly could have 
wished, when we sat down, for a little more room. I did 
not know how it was, but though there were only two of 
us, we were at once always cramped for room, and yet had 
always room enough to lose everything in. I suspect it 
may have been because nothing had a place of its own, 
except Jip's pagoda, which invariably blocked up the main 
thoroughfare. On the present occasion, Traddles was so 
hemmed in by the pagoda and the guitar case, and Dora's 
flower painting, and my writing table, that I had serious 
doubts of the possibiUty of his using his knife and fork; 
but he protested, with his own good humoiu', ''Oceans of 
room, Copperfield! I assure you, Oceans." 

There was another thing I could have wished, namely, 
that Jip had never been encoiu'aged to walk about the 
tablecloth during dinner. I began to think there was 
something disorderly in his being there at all, even if he 
had not been in the habit of putting his foot in the salt or 
the melted butter. On this occasion he seemed to think 
he was introduced expressly to keep Traddles at bay; and 
he barked at my old friend, and made short runs at his 
plate, with such xmdaunted pertinacity, that he may be 
said to have engrossed the conversation. 

However, as I knew how tender-hearted my dear Dora 
was, and how sensitive she would be to any slight upon 
her favorite, I hinted no objection. For similar reasons I 
made no allusion to the skirmishing plates upon the floor; 
or to the disreputable appearance of the castors, which 
were all at sixes and sevens, and looked drunk: or to 
the further blockade of Traddles by wandering vegetable- 
dishes and jugs. I could not help wondering in my own 
mind, as I contemplated the boiled leg of mutton before 
me, previous to carving it, how it came to pass that our 
joints of meat were of such extraordinary shapes — and 
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whether our butcher contracted for all the deformed sheep 
that came into the world; but I kept my reflection to 
myself. 

"My love/' said I to Dora, "what have you got in that 
dish?'' 

I could not imagine why Dora had been making tempt- 
ing little faces at me, as if she wanted to kiss me. 

"Oysters, dear," said Dora, timidly. 

"Was that your thought?" said I, delighted. 

"Ye-yes, Doady," said Dora. 

"There never was a happier 6nel" I exclaimed, laying 
down the carvmg knife and fork. "There is nothmg 
Tr addles likes so much!" 

"Ye-yes, Doady," said Dora, "and so I bought a 
beautiful little barrel of them, and the man said they were 
very good. But I — I am afraid there's something the 
matter with them. They don't seem right." Here Dora 
shook her head, and diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 

"They are only opened in both shells," said I. "Take 
the top one off, my love." 

"But it won't come off," said Dora, trying very hard, 
and looking very much distressed. 

"Do you know, Copperfield," said Traddles, cheerfully 
examining the dish, "I think it is in consequence — they 
are capital oysters, but I Uvink it is in consequence — of 
their never having been opened." 

They never had been opened; and we had no oyster 
knives — and could n't have used them if we had ; so we 
looked at the oysters and ate the mutton. At least we ate 
as much of it as was done, and made up with capers. If 
I had permitted him, I am satisfied that Traddles would 
have made a perfect savage of himself, and eaten a plate- 
ful of raw meat, to express enjoyment of the repast, but I 
would hear of no such immolation on the altar of friend- 
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ship; and we had a course of bacon instead; there happen- 
ing, by good fortune, to be cold bacon in the larder. 

My poor little wife was in such affiction when she 
thought I should be annoyed, and in such a state of joy 
when she found I was not, that the discomfiture I had sub- 
dued very soon vanished, and we passed a happy evening; 
Dora sitting with her arm on my chau- while Traddles and 
I discussed a glass of wine, and taking every opportxmity 
of whispering in my ear that it was so good of me not to be 
a cruel, cross old boy. By and by she made tea for us; 
which it was so pretty to "see her do, as if she was busying 
herself with a set of doll's tea things, that I was not par- 
ticular about the quality of the beverage. Then Traddles 
and I played a game or two at cribbage; and Dora singing 
to the guitar the while, it seemed to me as if our court- 
ship and marriage were a tender dream of mme, and the 
night when I first listened to her voice were not yet over. 




FIRE WORSHIP^ 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

T is a great revolution in social and domestic 
life, and no. less so in the life of a secluded 
student, this almost imiversal exchange of 
the open fireplace for the cheerless and un- 
genial stove. On such a morning as now lowers around 
oiu- old gray parsonage I miss the bright face of my 
ancient friend, who was wont to dance upon the hearth 
and play the part of more familiar sunshine. It is sad to 
turn from the cloudy sky and somber landscape; from 
yonder hill, with its crown of rusty, black pines, the 
foUage of which is so dismal in the absence of the sun; 
that bleak pastiu^e land, and the broken surface of the 
potato field, with the brown clods partly concealed by 
the snowfall of last night; the swollen sluggish river, 
with ice-incrusted borders, dragging its bluish-gray stream 
along the verge of our orchard Uke a snake half torpid 
with the cold, — it is sad to turn from an outward scene 
of so Uttle comfort and find the same sullen influences 
brooding within the precincts of my study. 

Where is that briUiant guest, that quick and subtle 
spirit, whom Prometheus lured from heaven to civilize 
mankind and cheer them in their wintry desolation — 
that comfortable inmate, whose smile, diu-ing eight months 
of the year, was our sufficient consolation for smnmer's 
Ungering advance and early flight? Alas! blindly inhos- 
pitable, grudging the food that kept him cheery and 
mercurial, we have thrust him into an iron prison, and 

^ From "Mosses from an Old Manse." By permission of Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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compel him to smolder away his life on a daily pittance 
which once would have been too scanty for his breakfast. 
Without a metaphor, we now make our fire in an air- 
tight stove, and supply it with some half a dozen sticks 
of wood between dawn and nightfall. 

I never shall be reconciled to this enormity. Truly 
may it be said that the world looks darker for it. In 
one way or another, here and there and all around us, 
the inventions of mankind are fast blotting the pictur- 
esque, the poetic, and the beautiful out of himian life. 
The domestic fire was a type of all these attributes, and 
seemed to bring might and majesty, and wild nature and 
a spuitual essence into our mmost home, and yet to dweU 
with us in such friendlmess that its mysteries and marvels 
excited no dismay. The same wild companion that 
smiled so placidly in our faces was he that comes roaring 
out of Mtnsi and rushes madly up the sky like a fiend 
breaking loose from torment and fightmg for a place 
among the upper angels. 

He it is, too, that leaps from cloud to cloud amid the 
crashing thunderstorm. It was he whom the Gheber 
worshiped with no unnatural idolatry; and it was he 
who devoured London and Moscow and many another 
famous city; and who loves to riot through our own 
dark forests and sweep across our prairies, and to whose 
ravenous maw, it is said, the universe shall one day be 
given as a final feast. Meanwhile he is the great artisan 
and laborer by whose aid men are enabled to build a 
world within a world, or, at least, to smooth down the 
rough creation which Nature flung to us. He forges the 
mighty anchor and every lesser instrument; he drives 
the steamboat and drags the rail car; and it was he — 
this creature of terrible might, and so many-sided utility 
and all-comprehensive destructiveness — that used to be 
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the cheerful, homely friend of our wintry days, and whom 
we have made the prisoner of this iron cage. 

With how sweet humility did this elemental spirit per- 
form all needful offices for the household in which he 
was domesticated! He was equal to the concoction of 
a grand dinner, yet scorned not to roast a potato or 
toast a bit of cheese. How hiunanely did he cherish 
the schoolboy's icy fingers, and thaw the old man's 
joints with a genial warmth which almost equaled the 
glow of youth! And how carefully did he dry the cow- 
hide boots that had trudged through mud and snow, 
and the shaggy outside gajcment stiff with frozen sleet! 
taking heed, Ukewise, to the comfort of the faithful dog 
who had followed his master through the storm. When 
did he refuse a coal to Ught a pipe, or even a part of his 
own substance to kindle a neighbor^ fire? 

And then at twiUght, when laborer, or ischolar, or mortal 
of whatever age, sex, or degree, drew a chair beside him 
and looked into his glowing face, how acute, how pro- 
found, how comprehensive was his sympathy with the 
mood of each and all! He pictured forth their very 
thoughts. To the youthful he showed the scenes of the 
adventurous life before them; to the aged the shadows of 
departed love and hope; and if all earthly things had 
grown distasteful, he could gladden, the fireside muser 
with golden glimpses of a better world. And, amid this 
varied communion with the hiunan soul, how busily 
would the sympathizer, the deep moraUst, the painter of 
magic pictures be causing the teakettle to boil ! 

Nor did it lessen the charm of his soft, familiar cour- 
tesy and helpfulness that the mighty spirit, were oppor- 
tunity offered him, would run riot through the peaceful 
house, wrap its inmates in his terrible embrace, and leave 
nothing of them save their whitened bones. This possi- 
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bility of mad destruction only made his domestic kindness 
the more beautiful and touching. It was so sweet of 
him, being endowed with such power, to dwell day after 
day, and one long lonesome night after another, on the 
dusky hearth, only now and then betraying his wild 
nature by thrusting his red tongue out of the chimney 
top! True, he had done much mischief in the world, 
and was pretty certain to do more; but his warm heart 
atoned for all. He was kindly to the race of man; and 
they pardoned his characteristic imperfections. 

The good old clergyman, my predecessor in this man- 
sion, was well acquainted with the comforts of the fire- 
side. His yearly allowance of wood, according to the 
terms of his settlement, was no less than sixty cords. 
Almost an annual forest was converted from sound oak 
logs into ashes, in the kitchen, the parlor, and this little 
study, where now an unworthy successor, not in the 
pastoral office, but merely in his earthly abode, sits scrib- 
bling beside an au--tight stove. 

I love to fancy one of those fireside days while the 
good man, a contemporary of the Revolution, was in his 
early prime, some five and sixty years ago. Before sun- 
rise, doubtless, the blaze hovered upon the gray skirts of 
night and dissolved the frostwork that had gathered like 
a curtain over the small windowpanes. There is some- 
thing pecuUar in the aspect of the morning fireside: a 
fresher, brisker glare; the absence of that mellowness 
which can be produced only by half-consumed logs, and 
shapeless brands with the white ashes on them, and 
mighty coals, the remnant of tree trimks that the hungry 
elements have gnawed for hours. The morning hearth, 
too, is newly swept, and the brazen andirons well bright- 
ened, so that the cheerful fire may see its face in them. 

Surely it was happiness, when the pastor, fortified with 
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a substantial breakfast, sat down in his armchair and 
slippers and opened the Whole Body of Divinity, or the 
Commentary on Job, or whichever of his old foUos or 
quartos might fall within the range of his weekly sermons. 
It must have been his own fault if the warmth and glow 
of this abundant hearth did not permeate the discourse 
and keep his audience comfortable in spite of the bitterest 
northern blast that ever wrestled with the church steeple. 
He reads while the heat warps the stiff covers of the 
volmne; he writes without nmnbness either in his heart 
or fingers; and, with unstinted hand, he throws fresh 
sticks of wood upon the fire. ; 

A parishioner comes m. With what warmth of be- 
nevolence — how should he be otherwise than warm in 
any of his attributes? — does the minister bid him wel- 
come, and set a chair for him in so close proximity to 
the hearth that soon the guest finds it needful to rub 
his scorched shins with his great red hands ! The melted 
snow drips from his steaming boots and bubbles upon 
the hearth. His puckered forehead unravels its entangle- 
ment of crisscross wrinkles. We lose much of the en- 
joyment of fireside heat without such an opportunity of 
marking its genial effect upon those who have been look- 
ing the inclement weather in the face. 

In the course of the day our clergyman himself strides 
forth, perchance to pay a round of pastoral visits; or, it 
may be, to visit his mountain of a woodpile and cleave 
the monstrous logs into billets suitable for the fire. He 
returns with fresher life to his beloved hearth. During 
the short afternoon the western sunshine comes into the 
study and strives to stare the ruddy blaze out of counte- 
nance, but with only a brief trimnph, soon to be suc- 
ceeded by brighter glories of its rival. 

Beautiful it is to see the strengthening gleam, the 
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deepening light that gradually casts distinct shadows of 
the human figure, the table, and the high-backed chairs 
upon the opposite wall, and at length, as twiUght comes 
on, replenishes the room with Uving radiance and makes 
life all rose color. Afar the wayfarer discerns the flicker- 
ing flame as it dances upon the windows, and hails it as 
a beacon Ught of humanity, reminding him, in his cold 
and lonely path, that the world is not all snow and soli- 
tude and desolation. 

At eventide, probably, the study was peopled with the 
clergyman's wife and family, and children tumbled them- 
selves upon the hearth rug, and grave puss sat with her 
back to the fire, or gazed, with a semblance of human 
meditation, into its fervid depths. Seasonably the plen- 
teous ashes of the day were raked over the moldering 
brands, and from the heap came jets of flame, and an 
incense of night-long smoke creeping quietly up the 
chimney. 

Heaven forgive the old clergyman! In his later life, 
when for almost ninety winters he had been gladdened 
by the fireUght, — when it had gleamed upon him from 
infancy to extreme age, and never without brightening 
his spirits as well as his visage, and perhaps keeping him 
aUve so long, — he had the heart to brick up his chimney- 
place and bid farewell to the face of his old friend forever, 
why did he not take an eternal leave of the sunshine too? 
His sixty cords of wood had probably dwindled to a far 
less ample supply in modern times; and it is certain that 
the parsonage had grown crazy with time and tempest 
and pervious to the cold; but still it was one of the saddest 
tokens of the decline and fall of open fireplaces that the 
gray patriarch should have deigned to warm himself at 
an air-tight stove. 

And I, likewise, — who have found a home in this 
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ancient owl's nest since its former occupant took his 
heavenward flight, — I, to my shame have put up stoves 
in kitchen and parlor and chamber. Wander where you 
will about the house, not a glimpse of the earth-bom, 
heaven-aspiring fiend of ^tna, — him that sports' in the 
thunderstorm, the idol of the Ghebers, the devourer of 
cities, the forest rioter and prairie sweeper, the future 
destroyer of our earth, the old chimney-comer companion 
who mingled himself so sociably with household joys and 
sorrows, — not a glimpse of this mighty and kindly one 
will greet your eyes. 

He is now an invisible presence. There is his iron 
cage. Touch it and he scorches your fingers. He de- 
Ughts to singe a garment or perpetrate any other Uttle 
unworthy mischief; for his temper is ruined by the in- 
gratitude of mankind, for whom he cherished such warmth 
of f eehng, and to whom he taught all their arts, even that 
of making his own prison house. In his fits of rage he 
puffs volumes of smoke and noisome gas through the 
crevices of the door, and shakes the iron walls of his 
dungeon so as to overthrow the ornamental urn upon its 
summit. We tremble lest he should break forth amongst 
us. Much of his time is spent in sighs, burdened with 
unutterable grief, and long drawn through the funnel. 
He amuses himself, too, with repeating all the whispers, the 
moans, and the louder utterances or tempestuous howls 
of the wind; so that the stove becomes a microcosm of 
the aerial world. 

Occasionally there are strange combinations of sounds, 
— voices talking almost articulately within the hollow 
chest of iron, — insomuch that fancy beguiles me with the 
idea that my firewood must have grown in that infernal 
forest of lamentable trees which breathed their complaints 
to Dante. When the Ustener is half asleep he may readily 
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take these voices for the conversation of spirits and assign 
them an intelligible meaning. Anon there is a pattering 
noise, — drip, drip, drip, — as if a summer shower were 
falling within the narrow circiunference of the stove. 

These barren and tedious eccentricities are all that 
the air-tight stove can bestow in exchange for the in- 
valuable moral influences which we have lost by our 
desertion of the open fireplace. Alas! is this world so 
very bright that we can afford to choke up such a domes- 
tic fountain of gladsomeness, and sit down by its darkened 
source without being conscious of gloom? 

It is my belief that social intercourse can not long 
continue what it has been, now that we have subtracted 
from it so important and vivifying an element as fire- 
Hght. The effects will be more perceptible on our chil- 
dren and the generations that shall succeed them than 
ourselves, the mechanism of whose life may remain im- 
changed, though its spirit be far other than it was. The 
sacred trust of the household fire has been transmitted in 
unbroken succession from the earUest ages and faithfully 
cherished in spite of every discoiu-agement, such as the 
curfew law of the Norman conquerors, until in these evil 
days physical science has nearly succeeded in extinguish- 
ing it. 

But we at least have our youthful recollections tinged 
with the glow of the hearth, and our Ufelong habits and 
associations arranged on the principle of a mutual bond 
in the domestic fire. Therefore, though the sociable 
friend be forever departed, yet in a degree he will be 
spiritually present with us; and still more will the empty 
forms which were once full of his rejoicing presence con- 
tinue to rule our manners. We shall draw our chairs 
together as we and oiu* forefathers have been wont for 
thousands of years back, and sit around some blank 
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and empty corner of the room, babbling with unreal 
cheerfulness of topics suitable to the homely fireside. 
A warmth from the past — from the ashes of bygone 
years and the raked-up embers of long ago — will some- 
times thaw the ice about our hearts; but it must be 
otherwise with our successors. 

On the most favorable supposition, they will be ac- 
quainted with the fireside in no better shape than that 
of the sullen stove; and more probably they will have 
grown up amid furnace heat in houses which might be 
fancied to have their foundation over the infernal pits 
whence sulphurous steams and unbreathable exhalations, 
ascend through the apertures of the floor. There will 
be nothing to attract these poor children to one center. 
They will never behold one another through that pecu- 
har medium of vision — the ruddy gleam of blazing wood 
or bitumhious coal — which gives the hmnan spirit so 
deep an insight into its fellows and melts all hmnanity 
into one cordial heart of hearts. Domestic life, if it 
may still be termed domestic, will seek its separate corners, 
and never gather itself into groups. The easy gossip ; the 
merry yet unambitious jest; the UfeUke, practical dis- 
cussion of real matters in a casual way; the soul of truth 
which is so often incarnated in a simple fireside word, — 
will disappear from earth. Conversation wiU contract the 
air of debate and all mortal intercoiu-se be chilled with a 
fatal frost. 

In classic times, the exhortation to fight "pro aris et 
focis,^' for the altars and the hearths, was considered the 
strongest appeal that could be made to patriotism. And 
it seemed an inamortal utterance; for all subsequent ages 
and people have acknowledged its force and responded to 
it with the full portion of manhood that Nature had 
assigned to each. Wisely were the altar and the hearth 
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conjoined in one mighty sentence; for the hearth, too, had 
its kindred sanctity. 

Religion sat down beside it, not in the priestly robes 
which decorated and perhaps disguised her at the altar, 
but arrayed in a simple matron's garb, and uttering her 
lessons with the tenderness of a mother's voice and heart. 
The holy hearth! If any earthly and material thing, or 
rather a divine idea embodied in brick and mortar, might 
be supposed to possess the permanence of moral truth, it 
was this. All revered it. The man who did not put off 
his shoes upon this holy ground would have deemed it 
pastime to trample upon the altar. It has been om* task 
to uproot the hearth. 

What further reform is left for our children to achieve, 
imless they overthrow the altar, too? And by what appeal 
hereafter, when the breath of hostile armies may mingle 
with the poor, cold breezes of our coimtry, shall we 
attempt to rouse up native valor? Fight for yoiu* hearths? 
There will be none throughout the land. Fight for 
YOUR stoves! Not I, in faith. If in such a cause I 
strike a blow, it shall be on the invader's part; and 
Heaven grant that it may shatter the abomination all to 
pieces. 



BUILDING A HOUSE 

By henry ward BEECHER 

SHOUSE is the shape which a man's thoughts 
I take when he images how he should like 
to Uve. The interior is the measure of Iiis 
I social and domestic nature; the exterior, of 
his aesthetic and artistic nature. It interprets, in material 
forms, his ideas of home, of friendship, and of comfort. 

Every man is, in a small way, a creator. We seek to 
embody our fancies and thoughts in some material shape 
— to give them an incarnation. Bom in our spirit — 
invisible and intangible — we are always seeking to 
thrust them forth, so that they shall return to us through 
some of the physical senses. Thus speech brings hack 
our imaginii^s to the ear; writing brings them back to 
the eye ; painting brings out the thoughts and feelings, in 
forms and colors, addressed, through the eye, to several 
inward tastes; and building presents to oiu" senses our 
thought of home life. 

But one's dwelling is not always to be taken as the fair 
index of his mind, any more than the richness of one's 
mind is judged by one's fluency in speech or skill in 
writing. The conceiving power may be greater in us 
than the creative or expressing power. There are other 
considerations which usually have more to do with 
building, especially in America, than a man's inward 
fancies. In fact, in the greatest number of instances, a 
man's house may be regarded as simply the measure of 
his purse. It is a compromise between his heart and his 
pocket. It is a memorial of his ingenuity in procuring 
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the utmost possible convenience and room from the least 
possible means; for our yomig men — ninety-nine in a 
hmidred — are happily born; that is, born poor, but 
determined to be rich. This gives birth to industry, 
frugaUty, ingenuity, perseverance, and success, inward 
and outward; for, while making his fortune, the man is 
making himself. He is extracting manly qualities out of 
those very labors or endurances by which he achieves 
material wealth. 

In the career of every such young man his accumula- 
tions have to perform three functions, — to carry on his 
business, to meet the annual expenses of his little but 
growing family, and to build and beautify their home. 
Thus, his property, slender at best, even if it all rose in 
one channel, must move in a threefold channel, to carry 
three mills. The portion set apart for building, there- 
fore, must be very Uttle. Indeed, it is to be doubted 
whether one in a hundred knows how he shall pay for 
more than half his house, when he begins to build, and 
he is seldom much wiser when he ends. He draws upon 
hope, and when, in five or ten years, the house is paid 
for, it would puzzle him to say how he had done it. 

Under such circiraistances, it would be absurd to look 
for what are called architectural effects. There must be, 
if possible, a kitchen and a bedroom. In pioneer life, 
even these must come together, and one room serve 
every piu-pose. But, usually, a man can afford a kitchen, 
a dining-room (which is also a parlor), and a bedroom. 
These three rooms are the seed and type of all other 
rooms which can be built; for all apartments must serve 
our bodily wants, our social domestic wants, and our 
social public wants. The kitchen and dining-room, and 
all appurtenances thereof, are for the animal nature; 
our bedroom and sitting-room and Ubrary are for our 
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home social wants; and our parlors, halls, and other 
rooms for oiu* more public social necessities. 

While one is yet poor, one room must serve several 
uses. In the old-fashioned country houses the kitchen 
was also the dining-room; and never will saloon, how 
admirable soever, be so pleasant as our remembered 
hoiu's in the great, broad, hospitable kitchen. The door 
opened into the well room, on one side, whence came the 
pitcher, all dripping and bedewed; another door opened 
into the cheese room, rich with rows of yellow cheeses; 
while the front door, wide open in summer, attracted 
clucking hens and peeping chickens, who cocked an eye 
at you, or even ventured across the threshold after a 
stray crumb. 

The sitting-room and parlor, too, must often be one 
and the same, and in the same space must be the Ubrary, 
if such a thing is known in the dweUing. Bedrooms are 
more independent and aristocratic than anything else, 
cultivating very exclusive habits. Yet, even bedrooms 
must contrive to be ingenious. Curtained corners, cloth 
partitions, trundle-beds and sofa-beds, that disappear by 
day, like some flowers, imfold only at night. 

But, in proportion as one's means increase, the rooms, 
Uke branches in a plant, grow out of each other, kitchen 
and dining-room must separate and live by themselves. 
The sitting-room withdraws from the parlor, taking all 
the ease and comfort with it, and leaving all the state- 
liness and frigid dignity. All the books walk off into a 
little black-walnut room by themselves, where they 
stand in patient splendor and silent wisdom behmd 
their glass doors. The flowers abandon the windows, 
and inhabit a formal conservatory. Bedrooms multiply, 
each one standing in single blessedness. The house is 
full-grown. 
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Alas! too often all its comfort goes, just when it should 
stand full blossomed! How many persons, from out of 
their two-story frame dwellings, have sighed across the 
way for the log cabin! How many persons have moved 
from a home into a hcmse; from low ceiUngs, narrow 
halls, rooms of multifarious uses, into splendid apart- 
ments, whose chief effect was to make them homesick. 
But this is because pride or vanity was the new archi- 
tect. For a large house is a grand and ahnost indispen- 
sable element to our fullest idea of comfort. But it must 
be social largeness. The broad halls must seem to those 
that enter like open arms, holding out a welcome, not 
like the aisles of a chiu-ch, lifted up out of reach of human 
sympathy. The staircase should be so broad and gentle 
in incHnation that its very looks invite you to try it. 

But, then, a large house ought to have great diversity; 
some rooms should have a ceiling higher than others; 
doors should come upon you in imexpected places; little 
cozy rooms should siu'prise you in every direction. 
Where you expected a cupboard, there should be a little 
confidential entrjrway. Where the door seems to open 
into the yard, you should discover a sweet little nest that 
happened into the plan as bright thoughts now and then 
shine in the soul. All sorts of closets and queer cup- 
boards should by degrees be found out. 

Now, such a house never sprang full-grown from an 
architect's brain, as did the fabled deity from Jupiter's 
head. It must grow. Each room must have been 
needed for a long time, and come into being with a de- 
cided character impressed upon them. They will have 
been aimed at some real want, and, meeting it, will take 
their subtle air and character from it. Thus, one by 
one, the rooms will be born into the house as children 
are into the family. And, as our affections have im- 
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doubtedly a certain relation to form, color, and space, so 
oiu* rooms will in their forms, dimensions, and hues, 
indicate the faculties which most wrought in their pro- 
duction. 

We all know what is meant; in painting, in music, and 
in writing, by conventionalism. Men write or fashion, 
not to give ease to an impulse in them that struggles for 
birth, but because they have an outside knowledge that 
such and such things would be proper and customary. 
So do men build conventional houses. They put all the 
customary rooms in the customary manner. They ex- 
press themselves in this room as kitchens are usually 
expressed ; they fashion parlors as they remember that 
parlors have been made; they go to their books, their 
plans, and portfoUos of what has been done, and, select- 
ing here a thing and there a thing, they put a house 
together as girls do patchwork bedspreads, — a piece 
out of every dress in the family for the last year or two. 
These are conventional houses. Such are almost all city 
houses — the original type of which was a ladder; from 
each round rooms issue, in ascending order, and the 
perpendicular stairs still retain the peculiar properties of 
the type. Such, too, are almost all ambitious coimtry 
houses, built in conspicuous places, in the most intrusive 
and come-and-look-at-me manner; painted as briUiantly 
as flash peddlers' wagons, or parrots' wings. 

Until men are educated, and good taste is far more 
common than it is, this method of building houses, by 
the architect's plans, and not by the owner's disposition, 
must prevail; and it is not the worst of earth's imper- 
fections. But a genuine house, an original house, a 
house that expresses the builder's inward idea of Ufe in 
its social and domestic aspect, can not be planned for 
him; nor can he, all at once, sit down and plan it. It 
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must be a result of his own growth. It must first be 
wanted — each room and each nook. But, as we come 
to ourselves little by little and gradually, so a house 
should either be built by successive additions, or it 
should be built when we are old enough to put together 
the accumulated ideas of our life. Alas! when we are 
old enough for that, we are ready to die; or Time hath 
dealt so rudely with om* hearts that, like trees at whose 
boughs tempests have wrought, we are not anxious to 
give expression to ourselves. The best way to build, 
therefore, is to build, as trees grow, season by season; all 
after branches should grow with a synametrical sympathy 
with older ones. In this way, too, one may secure that 
mazy diversity, that most unlooked-for intricacy in a 
dwelling, and that utter variation of lines in the exterior, 
which pleases the eye, or ought to please it, if it be 
trained in the absolute school of Nature, and which few 
could ever invent at once, and on purpose ! 

We abhor Grecian architectiu'e for private dwellings, 
and especially for country homes. It is cheerless, pre- 
tentious, frigid. Those cold long-legged columns, hold- 
ing up a useless pediment that shelters nothing and 
shades nothing, remind one of certain useless men in 
society, for ever occupied with maintaining their dignity, 
which means their perpendicularity. In spite of Mr. 
Ruskin, we do Uke Grecian architecture in well-placed 
pubUc buildings. But it gives us a shiver to see dwell- 
ings so stiff and stately. 

We have, too, a special doctrine of windows. They 
are designed to let the Ught in, and equally to let the 
sight out; and this last fimction is, in the country, of 
prime importance. For a window is but another name 
for a stately picture. There are no such landscapes on 
canvas as those which you see through glass. There are 
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no painted windows like those which trees and lawns 
paint standing in upon them, with all the glory of God 
resting on them! 

Our common, small, frequent windows in coimtry 
dwellings are contemptible. We love rather the gener- 
ous old English' windows, large as the whole side of a 
room, many-angled, or circular; but, of whatever shape, 
they should be recessed — glorious nooks of light, the 
very antithesis of those shady coverts which we search 
out in forests, in hot summer days. These Uttle cham- 
bers of Ught, mto which a group may gather, and be 
both indoors and out of doors at the same time; where, 
in storms or in winter, we may have full access to the 
elements without a chill, wet, or exposure, — these are 
the glory of a dwelling. The great treasures of a dwell- 
ing are the child's cradle, the grandmother's chair, the 
hearth and old-fashioned fireplace, the table, and the 
window. 

Bedrooms should face the east, and let in the full 
flush of morning Ught. There is a positive pleasure in a 
golden bath of early morning Ught. Your room is filled 
and glorified. You awake in the very spirit of Ught. It 
creeps upon you, and suffuses your soul, pierces your 
sensibiUty, irradiates the thoughts, and warms and 
cheers the whole day. It is sweet to awake and find 
your thoughts moving to the gentle measures of soft 
music; but we think it fuU as sweet to float into morn- 
ing consciousness upon a flood of golden Ught, silent 
though it be! What can be more deUcious than a sum- 
mer morning, dawning through your open windows, to 
the sound of innumerable birds, while the shadows of 
branches and leaves sway to and fro along the wall, or 
spread new patterns on the floor, wavering with per- 
petual change! 




THE SELECTION OF A HOME^ 

By clarence A. MARTIN 

AST or west, hame' s best," runs the adage 
now so often carved or painted over the prin- 
cipal fireplace in the house as expressive of 
the sentiments of the family. It may or 
may not be true that ''hame' s best.'' It depends upon 
a great variety of conditions, not the least important of 
which is the wisdom or imwisdom that has dictated the 
selection of a site. In this process of selection, primary 
at least in point of time, if not in some other respects, two 
sorts of considerations are nearly always taken into 
accoimt, the practical and the aesthetic. 

As long as we remain what we are, creatures in whom 
the possibility of intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment is 
strictly dependent upon physical well-being, so long the 
practical considerations, those that affect the material 
welfare and the health, particularly the health, of the 
dwellers in the home, must remain the fundamentally im- 
portant ones. Fortimately, it happens somewhat rarely 
that a site aesthetically desu-able is mcorrigibly bad from 
a sanitary point of view. 

The healthful location of the home is indeed a matter 
of the gravest importance. It not infrequently accounts 
for all of the difference between the rugged health and 
prosperity of one family and the poverty-stricken in- 
validism of another. The gospel of ''pure air, pure soil, 
and pure water" has been heralded abroad vigorously, 

^From "The Cosmopolitan Magazine." Copjrright, 1903, by the 
International Magazine Company. 
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but not vigorously enough. How can one expect to rear 
healthy, robust children on a soil saturated with filth, in 
an air laden with noxious gases or disease germs, and 
with water that is httle less than a saturated solution of 
decaying vegetation or that may be subject to pollution 
from cesspools or barnyards, or may be the drainage 
from pestilential swamps? 

When one goes out to seek a site for the building of a 
home — or if he go out to find a home of the ready-to- 
occupy kind — he should go with a mind well fortified 
to think for himself, and to weigh most carefully the 
advantages and the disadvantages of every site proposed. 
Or, trusting to the real-estate agent for a full presenta- 
tion of the advantages, both real and imaginary, he may 
very profitably confine himself to seeking the disad- 
vantages of each site. •■ 

The considerations are many and complex, some of 
them conflicting, many of them individual and personal. 
The suburbanite doing business in the city may well 
consider the proximity to the railway station or the elec- 
tric cars, the number and time of trains or cars, the cost 
of travel to and from business, and the hke. Then one 
must always consider the neighborhood — whether the 
human environment be desirable or undesirable, and 
whether it is likely to grow better or worse in view of 
possible or probable future development. 

With the rapid growth of transportation facilities, 
thousands of famihes who were formerly obUged to live 
in cramped city flats are now able to go far out into the 
feuburbs, or even into the coimtry proper, where they may 
locate on comparatively broad areas and build themselves 
real homes, differing only in degree from those of their 
more wealthy neighbors who build more sumptuously 
and on larger fields. 
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The general introduction of automobile stage lines will 
also modify the general scheme of residence, inasmuch as 
places hitherto impossible can without difficulty be made 
easily accessible. 

Whether one build large or small, the same questions 
come up. If I build here, how shall I dispose of the sew- 
age? Is there good, natural drainage for the property, or 
are the surroundings such that thorough drainage will be 
costly or impossible? Is the soil pure and clean, or is it 
contammated by leaching cesspools on neighboring lots 
or by foul drainage from properties higher up? Have we 
here for our building good mother earth, or have we a 
place jfilled up as a city dump with all sorts of foul refuse, 
imsanitary to a degree and treacherously imstable? These 
and a thousand others of more or less importance are the 
questions that the prospective home builder should ask 
himself. 

That a lot is located on high groimd or even on the top 
of a hill may be presiunptive evidence that it is well 
drained; but it is not by any means a guarantee of good 
drainage, as many a heavy, soggy bit of land Ues well 
up on the hilltops. It is true, however, that a lot ele- 
vated somewhat above the general level may usually be 
well drained without great difficulty or expense. The 
general character of the soil plays an important part, 
both m the matter of drainage and in the safe and secure 
building of the house. If the location be such that the 
household wastes may be discharged into a public sewer, 
the problems are simpUfied, and heavy clay or rock 
becomes imobjectionable as a foundation; but, if the 
sewage must be cared for on the premises, it is important 
that the soil be of such a nature that it will dispose 
of the foul wastes to the best advantage. Until some 
better method can be devised for the disposal of sew- 
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age at a reasonable cost under ordinary conditions, the 
dweller in the country must continue to have recourse to 
the common leaching cesspool, notwithstanding its well- 
recognized unsanitary aspect. Even with the most tol- 
erant, however, the cesspool becomes intolerable in a 
heavy clay soil or in rock that holds that foul matter, 
causing it to back up into the house drains or overflow 
on the surface of the groimd. 

The parable of the wise man who built his house upon 
a rock, and of the other man who built on the sands, was 
uttered before the ''house with modern improvements" 
had made its appearance or modern sanitary science had 
been evolved. A rock foundation is imimpeachable for 
stabiUty, but it may be very bad when it comes to a 
matter of drainage, whether it be for the disposal of sewage 
or of surface or groimd water. A cellar excavated in the 
rock is usually a wet cellar, because the water leaches 
through the crevices and seams in the rock, and it is both 
difficult and expensive to trench and drain properly about 
the walls of a building in a medium so hard to excavate. 
To be sure, if the rock drops away quickly on a sharp 
grade, this difficulty may be altogether a minor one. A 
good gravel soil is one of the best to build upon in respect 
both to drainage and to the stabihty of the house; and 
compact sand, if not subject to the action of running 
water, is a most excellent foimdation and a thoroughly 
good medium. 

The inexperienced home builder is altogether likely to 
underestimate the importance of these things that he at 
the very foundation of good building. In one instance, a 
prospective buyer had all but closed negotiations for a 
site for his home; but, as a last thought, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, he called upon his architect for advice. 
An inspection of the site disclosed, as the desirable fea- 
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tures of the place, a most attractive outlook in several 
directions, a fine group of forest trees well distributed, 
and a comparatively small price for the property. The 
level of the lot was several feet below the street level; 
but this, it was explained, could easily be filled up, and 
the drainage appeared to be excellent. A more careful 
inquiry, however, disclosed the fact that there were no 
sewers to receive the wastes from the house, while a 
superficial inspection showed soUd rock within a foot of 
the surface of the earth — an impossible proposition for 
a cesspool, imless, indeed, it were to be made a per- 
fectly tight reservoir, from which the sewage would have 
to be piunped at frequent intervals. The fiUing in of the 
earth to bring the grade up to the level of the street 
would most surely kill all the trees, and, furthermore, no 
one seemed to have any definite idea as to where earth 
could be obtained for the filling. 

A bit of prospecting discovered another property only 
a few rods distant from the first, on the opposite side of 
the same street. The outlook from this second property 
was excellent, though not quite so attractive in some 
ways as that from the first; the surface of the lot was 
higher, and a bed of clean gravel some ten or twelve 
feet deep overlaid the rock; no grading nor filling in 
would be required, except such as might be done satis- 
factorily with the earth taken from the cellar; and this 
grading would in no wise disturb the trees, which were 
fully as fine as, if not finer than, those on the first lot. 
The cost of the second lo^jation was something Hke three 
himdred dollars more than that of the first, but the cost 
of building on the first would have been fully one thou- 
sand dollars more than on the second, and the final result 
would have been far less satisfactory. 

In general, it may be said that a dry soil is Hkely to be 
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healthful, and a wet soil unhealthful, although it would 
be very unwise to let the conclusions rest on this evidence 
alone. The dry soil may be Ught, spongy, and treacher- 
ous artificial filling, absolutely unfit to build upon; or 
the wetness of a piece of ground may be due to a single 
spring of water that might be easily carried off and dis- 
posed of by inexpensive drainage. 

The dangers of the soil are real dangers, all the more 
real and the more to be feared because they are so easily 
covered from sight, and allowed to work their mischief 
in the dark and imdetected imtil the health of the family 
is thoroughly undermined. 

After one has satisfied one's self with reference to the 
soil and the drainage, including the disposal of the sew- 
age, the next step should be to place himself on the loca- 
tion of the proposed house and take a good look about, 
endeavoring to see everything, to see it in its best and in 
its worst aspect, and to consider it in its relation to one's 
future home. 

It is not always possible to face the house toward the 
south; but a southern exposure, even in the heat of 
summer, and certainly in the cold of winter, is distinctly 
desirable; while a direct northern exposure is the least 
desirable of all. The front door should see much of the 
sunUght if it would be a cheery and inviting entrance. If 
the exposure is right, the next consideration is the sur- 
roundings. Are there any mills or factories in the im- 
mediate neighborhood to pour out their vile smells in 
the direction of the home? It should be borne in mind 
that the winds sometimes carry noxious odors long dis- 
tances, and final conclusions must not be drawn from 
investigations within a short radius, and without con- 
sidering the direction of the prevailing winds. 

Naturally the question of the outlook from the house 
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resolves itself into one of aesthetics, though the aesthetic 
and the comfortable go somewhat closely hand in hand, 
and comfort contributes materially to practical happi- 
ness. If a man has imlimited means, he can go where he 
likes and make what he likes; but with a small purse the 
prospective home builder must needs make many com- 
promises. He must decide whether it were better for 
him, in order that he may be nearer his work, to take a 
small lot within narrow limits, and thus have his neigh- 
bor cut off all but his street view; or whether he shall 
go farther into the country, and be less conveniently 
located with reference to his work, in order that he may 
have room to grow and breathe freely, and that he may 
have an outlook unconfined by suggestion of tenement 
district crowding. 

It is well worth some effort, even the constant daily 
effort entailed by an extra walk of ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty minutes, to be near to the heart of Nature and to 
be free from the oppressiveness of your good neighbor's 
wall butting almost up to your window ledge. If one 
may not feast on ''magnificent distances'' over hill and 
valley, still the middle distances of plain or wood, or 
even a few of Nature's own trees of rough and rugged 
growth, gathered protectingly about the home nest, are 
treasures that can not be measured in value by the gold 
standard. 

If a lot without trees must be bought, then by all 
means let trees be planted; let them be planted soon and 
plentifully and without formaUty. But, after all has 
been done that man can do, one can not get on the same 
intimate and loving terms with the cultivated tree that 
one can with the sturdy, though gnarled and, perhaps, 
misshapen trees that have survived unaided in the strug- 
gle with the elements. The immediate surroundings of 
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the home, the things that are to become ahnost a part 
of the household itself, and the near-by vistas leading 
temptingly away to — well, to anything one may choose 
to imagine in one's dreamy moments, are things too far- 
reaching in their influence on the family life to be thought 
Ughtly of or neglected. 

A broad, distant view is always a desirable thing in 
any location. In some way it seems to have the effect 
of broadening one's mental and spiritual as well as his 
physical horizon. There are all sorts of beauties in a 
distant prospect. Even the dust and vapors and the 
burning simshine of a treeless plain take on colors that 
would make the fame of an artist, could he but transfer 
them to his canvas. Distance, and the cool, comfort- 
able home as the point of view,, lend all the enchantment 
one could desire. A location that gives a broad view 
of hills and valleys, with perhaps a glimpse of water, is 
an ideal situation vouchsafed to a few fortimate ones; but 
the distant view is robbed of much of its enchantment 
and becomes more or less an artificial thing, imless it 
may be traced back through an agreeable foregroimd 
that leads even up to one's own borders and links the 
whole together in one harmonious and continuous 
composition. 

That people appreciate neither sanitary science nor 
art in the location of a home is amply shown on all hands. 
As the writer sits at his window, overlooking the city in 
the valley, he sees Uterally himdreds of houses, many of 
them ample, and with a well-to-do air, and not a few of 
them elaborate and evidently the abode of wealth, built 
upon a low, flat, sodden plain, with the low-water mark 
anywhere from two to six feet below the surface of the 
earth, and the high-water mark anywhere from the 
surface of the lawns to the level of the first floor, and 
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with cesspools and wells of drinking water hobnobbing 
in brotherly love in spite of the board of health, a good 
sewerage system and a fair, city water supply. 

On the hills surrounding this city in the valley are 
fine building sites inniunerable, with perfect drainage, 
commanding magnificent views for many miles over 
hills, lake, and valley, and well shaded by good, rugged 
forest trees of oak, maple, elm, pine and hemlock. These 
lots are not only much larger than the lots in the val- 
ley, but cost in the open market considerably less than 
do the latter; and yet, a considerable majority of the 
people prefer to live in the valley, with all of its imbear- 
able oppressiveness, rather than on the hillside, with its 
fine air, fine drainage, and perfect views; and, not only 
that, they must needs revile as a ''freak'' one who dares 
exult in his freedom. 




ORGANISM OF THE HOUSED 

By HELEN CAMPBELL 

CCUSTOMED as we are to considering 
houses from the inside as conveniences — 
or inconveniences — for Uving, and from the 
outside as things to be looked at, or more 
often to be looked away from, — this thought of the 
house as an organism with structural necessities and vital 
processes is perhaps an unusual one to present. But a 
house is a created thing. It is bom of the brain and hand 
of man; it Uves by his care, and dies when its time is 
come, the quicker if man's care is withdrawn from it. 
This we know practically in the fact that a house keeps 
in repair better when occupied, that a rentless tenant is 
better than none, and that large buildings when vacated 
are suppUed with "caretakers'' to partially inhabit them. 

To prevent the too rapid ravages of decomposition by 
air and water, the house must be aired and simned and 
internally heated, and intelligent care used to repair acci- 
dental injuries, as well as those caused by essential decay. 
The internal organism of the house involves all these 
considerations : It must be so windowed as to admit Ught 
to all parts, lest harm be done imseen; there must be 
means of access to and examination of all parts; and there 
should be means of heating all parts with some approach 
to equability. 

A well-cared-for house may be lived in longer and 
more comfortably than a neglected one. Yet this is but 

^From "Household Economics." Copyright, 1907, by G. P Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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a minor consideration compared with the needs of the 
Uving beings inside — the detachments of himaanity using 
that shelter in common. 

The great reason for ventilation in the modem house 
is that we Uve in it all the time. We no longer hve out- 
of-doors and merely go into the house to sleep, — though 
our primitive-natured children still like to do so. We 
Uve and work mainly imder shelter, and therefore need 
that shelter ventilated. The need for air is as definite as 
the need of food; and the result of foul air is as certain 
as that of foul food. This we know in a certain dim way, 
as we know the distance of the fixed stars; but we do 
not act upon it. We have progressed from the filth and 
brutaUty of the savage in many ways, but in some ways 
not at all. Our eating habits, for instance, are tolerably 
refined. We Uke our food to be of good quaUty, pure 
and clean in material and preparation, regularly and amply 
provided, and served to us individually on clean plates. 

But our breathing habits! We are content to breathe 
air that the savage would scorn to stay in by day, air 
insufficient in quantity, irregular in supply, and mixed 
with all manner of artificial impurities, — mingled more- 
over in charming cathoUcity — all of us serenely partak- 
ing of one another's breath with a courteous disregard of 
its manifold circulation through our defiled and outraged 
limgs. 

The more a house is Hved in, and the more people who 
Uve in it, the more it is a place of industry and enjoyment 
as weU as of shelter and rest, — the more it needs air; 
and as a house is not open to the winds of heaven, its 
ventilation must be artificially provided. 

Right here is where the position of woman has had a 
marked effect on the health of the race. Speaking broadly, 
she has about half as much fresh air as is enjoyed by her 
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outgoing companion, with the same degree of consequence 
to herself and children as if she had half as much food as 
she required. Not only is her air insufficient, it is bad 
air necessarily, — and commensurately injurious. 

Nowadays, when tomboydom is recognized and to gad 
abroad is no longer a reproach, this curse is lifted in 
large measure; but time was when it was said, ''A woman 
should leave her home but three times — when she is 
christened, when she is married, and when she is buried.^' 
Also, ''The woman, the cat, and the chimney should 
never leave home.*' 

Perhaps that answefrless problem of perplexed mother- 
hood, ''How to keep the boys at home,'' might find 
partial solution from this point of view. Give the boys 
air, good air and plenty of it. Sturdy little animals with 
racing blood and vigorous lungs, no wonder they "want 
to go outdoors!'' And it is largely because of the years 
of association of out-of-doors with its clean wealth of 
ah* and accompanying strength and pleasure, and in- 
doors with its enforced detention and foul suffocation to 
the poor little lungs, that makes the older boy so in- 
stinctively refuse to stay at home. We even sometimes 
compel our children to stay in the house as a punishment, 
— a colossal mistake for a home builder. 

Our houses ought to be as pure and fresh in air as they 
try to be in food, - and they wiU when women learn 
household economics. 

Side by side with even the highest evolution walks 
prejudice; the ghost of a past that will not down and that 
perpetually modifies action. It is this ghost that whis- 
pers, "Night air!" and grins a satisfied grin as windows 
go down, and the limgs which — from the very fact of 
slower breathing during sleep ^ require the purest pos- 
sible supply of air, become half asphyxiated and take 
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their revenge in colds, pneumonia, and all forms of throat 
disease. 

The stout German whom I have seen sitting peacefully 
drinkmg his beer in a garden white with hoar frost, goes 
home to hermetically sealed doors and windows, often 
with cotton in his ears, lest through an unguarded aper- 
ture some breath of air should find entrance. The 
Frenchman who dines outside the caf6 on the boulevard 
imtil the snow comes, follows the same custom, and 
Southern Europe is of the same mind, — night ah- being 
held to be deadly in its nature. Yet once more one is 
compelled to ask, if we do not breathe night air at night, 
what do we breathe? And the answer is that we breathe 
something so foul that a chemical test appUed would 
show it black and deadly as any Stygian mist. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of the most common-sense men 
America or any other coimtry has ever known, wrote 
more than a hundred years ago: ''I shall not try to ex- 
plain why catarrhs are caused by damp rather than wet 
clothes, because I doubt the fact, and suspect that the 
causes of respiratory affections are totally independent 
of dampness as well as of cold.'' 

Consiunptives who have been coughing their Kves away 
in stove or steam-heated rooms, recover in a lumber 
camp. I have seen in Minnesota patients so ill that 
they were carried on Utters, put into a bed of pine boughs 
in a lumber camp, where air came in at every chink, and 
where the only defense against it was roUing in blankets, 
and come out at the end of three months cured. In the 
pine woods of Maine the same thing has been done for 
years by a famous speciaUst in consumption, who has a 
camp in the deep woods, and whose cures are so certain 
that a relapse is rarely known. We all know that in 
war time deUcate limgs, which had been watched with 
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lifelong precaution, went into camp, and in spite of 
camp hardships, came out cured, relapsing only on return 
to close barrack quarters. 

Pine balsam is an antidote and the deep woods a pro- 
tection, but in a variable climate such results would not 
be possible, says the objector. How then about the 
himter, the herder, the teamster, exposed to every pos- 
sible variation, and emerging more sturdy than before? 
It is the operative in a steam-heated factory, or the 
dweller in the hot, weather-proof house of the city, who 
requires this constantly increasing army of throat and 
lung speciaUsts, while the conductor or pilot, exposed to 
the fiercest kind of draft, comes home none the worse 
for it. 

The heat habit is as insiduous as the drink habit, and 
its results are hardly less fatal. In the sort of tempera- 
ture the American loves, the skin dries and loses any 
power to fulfill its natural office. The victims of grip, so 
physicians testify, were, in the great proportion of cases, 
people who were in terror of a draft, and lived in 
superheated rooms. Croup for babies, bronchitis, and 
all the train of throat and limg diseases, are the natural 
consequence of breathing hot vitiated air, and the na- 
tional catarrh, partly responsible for the "American 
voice,'' comes from the same cause. 

The three essentials of all ventilation may be summed 
up in a few words. 

1. To provide an abundance of pure air in all parts of 
the house. 

2. To avoid drafts, either hot or cold. 

3. To provide means of escape for all foul air and 
odors. 

Our ventilation, public and private, is a farce which 
also includes a tragedy. In the magnificent buildings of 
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the new Inns of Court in London, judges and jury at their 
first occupancy of the courtrooms grew faint for want of 
air, and an adjournment had to be taken, because the 
construction of the chambers was such that fresh air 
was forbidden entrance; nor could these chambers be 
used until alterations had been made to admit the air. 
New York's famous five-million-dollar courthouse is 
similarly faulty in its construction, with the result that 
several judges have died as a result of diseases caused 
by its lack of rational ventilation, and men who have 
mounted the bench with strong and robust constitutions 
have been made invalids for a large part of the year. A 
protracted trial in one of these courtrooms is generally 
followed by an epidemic of sickness among judges, law- 
yers, jurymen, clerks, and reporters, obliged by their 
duties to breathe such pollution from morning to night 
day after day for weeks. 

We know that fire in every form, from furnace to gas 
jet or lamp, feeds upon oxygen, and that where these 
forms of fire are busy satisfying themselves with our 
store of food, we must ourselves either starve or furnish 
a double supply. There is but one method warranted to 
work infallibly, and that is a warm-air flue, the upward 
heated current of which draws off the foul gases from the 
room. This, supplemented by an opening on the oppo- 
site side of the room for the admission of pure air, will 
accomplish the desired end. An open fireplace also ac- 
complishes this as long as fire is burning and a draft 
created. 

The simplest plan is to have ample openings from 
eight to twelve inches square at the top and bottom of 
each room, opening into the chimney flue. In this case, 
even if stoves are used, the flue can be kept heated by 
the extension of the stovepipe some distance up the 
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chimney, and the ascending current of hot air will draw 
the foul air from the room into the flue. This, as before 
said, must be completed by a fresh-air opening into the 
room on the other side. If no other can be had, the top 
of the window may be lowered a trifle, or a board the 
precise width of the sash and four or five inches high 
may be used. Raise the lower sash, put this board under 
it, and an upward current of air will be created which 
will do much to purify the room. 

In the ordinary house, the direct action of heat on the 
air itseK is the ventilating power. In hospitals, theaters, 
and other large buildings, fresh air must be forced in by 
a steam engine or electric motor and foul air drawn out 
in the same way. But remember that the popular notion 
most people hold, that air will rise simply because it is 
hot, has been proved to be as untrue as the "night-au"" 
fallacy. Hot air rises because it is Ughter than the cold 
air around it, just as a cork rises and floats in the water. 
As air heats it expands, and the warm air tends to dis- 
place the cold air, which, being heavier, gUdes under it 
and drives it upwards. To this end we attach a cold-air 
box to the furnace, so that cold air outside the house can 
pass through it and drive that which is heated upward 
through the house. This warmed air accimiulates in the 
top of the room, but does not change so quickly as that 
near the floor; hence the need of the devices mentioned 
for changing it. In some flues a gas jet is kept burning 
to warm them to the necessary point, or the waste heat 
of another chimney is utilized. A mere ventilating shaft 
will not ventilate. It requires heat to produce a draft, 
and where a strong one is required for a very hot fire, as 
in furnaces for manufacturing purposes, very tall chim- 
neys are essential. 

The best mechanical ventilator is the globe ventilator, 
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simple and ingenious and designed to overcome the eflfects 
of winds which may blow in such a way as to drive back 
the rising colunm of heated air. 

But in the ordinary dwelling house there will usually 
have to be much reUance on windows as aids, and in 
much occupied rooms when their opening becomes neces- 
sary a screen may always be used to shut off direct draft 
if there is fear of it. 

We must remember, too, in connection with ventila- 
tion, that any causes producing foul air must not be 
allowed to continue for a moment. A vase of neglected 
decaying flowers will poison the air of a whole room. A 
decaying head of cabbage in cellar or area way, a basket 
of refuse vegetables, a collection of old scrubbing cloths, 
a foul garbage pail or box, — all these mean disease. 

Air and sunUght must search every corner of the house, 
and as nearly spotless cleanliness as may be, be the law. 
Without these first essentials of all Ufe, constant slow 
murder will continue to go on, not only in our nurseries, 
but also in our pubUc schools, whose ventilation, as a 
rule, is not much better than that of the ''Black Hole'' 
of Calcutta. In factories and workshops we are equally 
guilty, — and white-faced, nerveless children grow into 
white-faced, nerveless men and women, the vicious circle 
repeating itself unchangingly. 

As a rule, we overheat our houses to a frightful degree, 
and we need first and most of all to guard against this 
tendency. At present, even with their varied "improve- 
ments,'' the types of hot-air furnaces in use are all open 
to objections. A furnace is not the mystery the young 
housekeeper often considers it. It is only a large stove, 
standing in an inclosed air chamber. This inclosing is 
best if of brick, but may be of galvanized iron. A cold- 
air box connects this chamber with the outside air, and 
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the air from this ought to pass at least once around the 
furnace before entering the hot-air pipes. 

''Burnt air/' against which the intelligent physician 
warns patients, is that sent out by a small volume of 
highly heated air such as the cheap small furnaces fur- 
nish. The furnace and all its equipments of cold-air 
box, etc., should be large enough to supply the rooms 
with a large volume of air warmed to a temperature not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Such a volmne will keep the house at from sixty-five to 
seventy degrees easily. Hot-water and steam-coil fur- 
naces give a better heat than the old-fashioned hot-air 
ones; but even these, with water-pan always full, cold- 
air box opening on out-of-doors, and a properly tended 
fire, give results not to be dreaded. Seventy degrees 
should be the maximum temperature of a room, and if 
the entire house could be kept evenly at sixty-five de- 
grees, people would be far healthier than they are at 
higher degrees. 

The chief advantage of a temperature at seventy de- 
grees is that it can contain more moisture than a lower 
one. There is no reason why the old, who require more 
heat than the young, should not obtain it by wearing 
more clothing instead of roasting the remainder of the 
household. Houses kept at from eighty to ninety degrees 
mean simply slow murder or suicide for all within their 
walls, and, as in most cases children are quite at the 
mercy of their elders' tastes and habits, our national 
disease of catarrh is easily explained. From eighty-five 
degrees within to perhaps thirty degrees below without, 
as in Minnesota or Wisconsin, would give catarrh to a 
hippopotamus or an ichthyosaurus. 

If hot-air registers are set in the house, remember that 
they must always be placed in the partitions of the rooms 
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if possible. If they are in the floor, dust is constantly- 
swept into them; the carpets, if you have carpets, must 
all be cut ; people will stand over them and take the most 
debiUtating kind of warm bath. A decided advantage 
also of partition registers is that the heat is by them 
diffused more evenly through the room, and there is 
less waste through the ventilating apertures. Registers 
can never be beautiful, but wall registers are less harmful 
than floor registers. 

Gas is at no time a perfect heating medium, since 
active currents of air put it out. Gas or oil should only 
be employed for very temporary heating, as in a bath- 
room, and an airing of the room looked to when the fire 
is put out. Natural gas, so extensively used for this 
purpose where it is found, has all the advantages of ease 
of handhng, cleanliness, and efficiency; but those who 
use it Uterally dry up, there being no way of using water- 
pan or otherwise lessening the drying quaUty of this 
sort of heat. Electricity is the agent to which we are to 
look as the coming heating power, — and if Mr. Tesla's 
Experiments succeed, we shall in good time be able to 
use it as freely as water. 

The matter of lighting really precedes heating; in fact, 
it belongs to each of the heads we treat here, since at 
every stage we must have Ught as an active help in all 
cleaning processes, and so arranged that all plumbing may 
receive it. 

Natural light, otherwise sunshine, is tonic and disin- 
fectant in one, and the sunbath ought to be a possi- 
bility for every house. The best hospitals have now a 
solarium on the roof, and not only are delicate patients 
strengthened, but it has been foimd both quieting and 
healing in all forms of nervous diseases. Delicate chil- 
dren are made over by this treatment, and more and more 
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wise physicians are disposed to banish artificial heat as 
much as possible and to use sunshine as a formal pre- 
scription. 

The artificial-light habit grows with civilization, and 
a fashionable luncheon shuts out simUght, which is a 
keen detective and less friendly to rouge and powder 
than shaded candles. The softly diffused electric Ught 
promised us by Tesla will be almost as pervading as sun- 
light, but the electric light as we have it at present is hard 
in quality and trying to the eyes, as well as to dress and 
complexion. Its best use is as policeman, since its adop- 
tion in our great cities has lessened crime to a consider- 
able extent and made some forms of it impossible. The 
cost of the electric Ught makes it at present impracticable 
for average houses, which must still use gas or oil lamps. 
The imcertain flickering flame of the first is bad for 
the eyes, and either argand biu'ner or porcelain shade 
should be used as protection. The steady Ught of a 
student lamp is best for all who must use the eyes 
hours at a time; next best are the Rochester and other 
Uke forms, any of them preferable in quaUty of Ught to 
gas, although the heat they throw out is at times very 
disagreeable. 

Lamps require constant care in proper filUng and trim- 
ming of the wicks, but they repay the trouble in the im- 
proved steadiness of the Ught. Only the best oil should 
be used. The crust on the burned wicks shoiild be care- 
fuUy rubbed off instead of cut, or if cutting is necessary, 
the corners of straight wicks should be a Uttle rounded up 
to the center. At intervals in the year, the parts of the 
burner which carry the wick should be boiled m strong 
soda water, the only thing that destroys the rank smell 
of the old oil. A lesson in lamp filUng and cleaning is 
part of any course in domestic training, and in our cities 
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experts now go from house to house, as only experts 
can deal with the finer order of lamps now in use. 

We come now to the next most vital portion of the 
organism of the house, its actual circulatory and excre- 
tory system, — the water service, on which something 
more than mere individual health depends. Baths in 
any perfect form are a product of high civiUzation, and 
with a system of baths must be also a system for the 
removal of waste water. In the isolated farmhouse, 
built on the cheapest plan, both water supply and drain- 
age fare as best they can, and the inteUigent farmer's 
wife who reads what science has to say as to the causes 
of typhoid fever and diphtheria, looks with terror at her 
own drains and wonders what can be done about them. 
For most women, however, there is not only ignorance, 
but also a feeling that plmnbing is something about which 
it is quite unreasonable to expect them to be informed. 
Even when the theory of sanitation is understood, the 
details are ignored. 

Furnaces being practically xmknown in EngUsh houses 
and elaborate water service belonging only to the better 
order of houses, EngUsh women have not the responsi- 
biUty of the American woman, on whom double duty has 
always fallen. 

Sanitary engineering is a new profession, and sanitary 
engineers are by no means sufficient in number to give 
us a competent inspector of plumbing for every town. 
The time is coming when he will be as much an essen- 
tial in planning the house as is the architect, but even 
with such expert service it is still women who must 
listen and learn. 

For all houses, whether in the city or in the country, 
there are six problems which the householder must solve, 
and these are arranged in order by Colonel George E. 
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Waxing, our highest authority as sanitary engineer, and 
author of ''The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns/' 

1. To secure his house against excessive damp in its 
walls, in its cellar, and, where practicable, in its sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

2. To provide for the perfect and instant removal of 
fluid or semifluid organic wastes. 

3. To provide a sufficient supply of pure water for 
domestic uses. 

4. To guard against the evils arising from the decom- 
position of organic matter m or under the house. 

5. To remove all sources of offense and danger which 
may affect the atmosphere about the house. 

6. (And almost more important than all the rest.) To 
prevent the insidious entrance mto the house, through 
communications with the sewer, cesspool, or vault, of 
poisonous gases resulting from the decomposition of the 
refuse of his own household, or of other households with 
which a common sewer or drain may bring hun into 
communication. 

We will take it for granted that the best possible loca- 
tion has been chosen. If imperative circmnstances force 
a man to choose a site the soil of which is damp, his wife 
can always insist on the cheap and efficient remedy of 
subsoil drainage, and there are books which give simple, 
plain instructions as to the minutest details, so that a 
man to this extent can even be his own sanitary engineer. 
With well-built foundation and drainpipes crossing the 
cellar at intervals of not more than fifteen feet, the 
smallest land-drain tile being large enough, and so laid 
that there is a sUght but continuous fall toward the 
outlet, drainage is at once secured. Earth is to be well 
rammed over them, and the whole cellar floor covered 
with concrete. 
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If this is essential for the country, it is no less so for 
the town with its filled-in spaces and made land, with its 
strata of dead cats and tomato cans, old boots, coal ashes, 
and garbage of all kinds. Against the witch's broth into 
which any standing water would turn this arrangement 
of material, only a coat of the best asphalt over the con- 
crete wiQ afford protection, even in degree. In Euro- 
pean houses of the better order this coat of asphalt is 
now taken for granted as a necessary precaution. 

This provided for, next comes the water supply. Rain 
water is, of course, the purest type, but as we can not 
take it direct from the clouds, we have to accept what we 
get in our cisterns, to which rain water is conducted by 
pipes leading from the roof. The water must thus, im- 
less a leader be used to nm off the first rush, take up all 
the dust, soot, and other impurities, and requires filtering. 
The best cistern will include a filter of some sort, and 
this is accompUshed in two ways. Either the cistern is 
divided into two parts, the water being received on one 
side and allowed slowly to filter through a wall of porous 
brick, or a division is made into upper and lower com- 
partments, the upper one containing the usual filter of 
iron, charcoal, sponge, and gravel or sand. Distilled 
water and rain water both have the property of taking 
up and dissolving lead wherever they find it, and for 
this reason lead pipes, as leaders from or to cisterns, 
should under no circimistances be allowed, unless the 
lead is lined with some other material. 

Well water comes next, the usual supply for drinking 
in the village home, and with this source there is a series 
of dangers to be avoided. If a well be shallow and fed 
by surface springs, all the impurities of the soil will be 
found in it. "A well drains," writes Dr. Parker, an Eng- 
lish sanitary expert, "an extent of ground about it in the 
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shape of an inverted cone which is in proportion to its 
own depth and the looseness of the soil. In very loose 
soils, a well of sixty or eighty feet will drain a large area, 
perhaps as much as two himdred feet in diameter, or 
even more. 

The refuse from certain manufacturing and other in- 
dustries is often poured into our rivers : gas works, slaugh- 
terhouses, starch works, and the Uke. In houses, it is 
astonishing how many instances occur of the water of 
cisterns and tanks getting contaminated by the leakage 
of pipes and other causes, such as the passage of sewage 
through overflow pipes. As we know that typhoid fever, 
dysentery, and cholera are caused by water rendered 
impure by emanations from the evacuations in these dis- 
eases, it is plain how necessary it is to be quick-sighted 
in regard to the possible impurity of water from inci- 
dental causes of this kind. All tanks and cisterns should 
be inspected regularly. Wells should be covered, a good 
coping put around the opening to prevent substances 
bemg washed down from the surface; the distances from 
cesspools and dungheaps should be carefully noted; no 
sewer should be allowed to pass near a well, and no well 
near which a sewer passes should be used. 

The sum of all sanitation for the village or the isolated 
home is in this: See that no open cesspool or drain poisons 
either air or water about the house. Sunk at a proper 
distance from it, and connected with it by a drain so 
tightly put together that none of the contents can escape, 
the cesspool, which may be an elaborate brick-Uned cis- 
tern, or merely an old hogshead tarred outside and in, 
and sunk in the ground, becomes one of the most impor- 
tant adjuncts of a good garden, and if used in wetting 
the compost heap, helps to fulfill one of the great agri- 
cultural duties of man, which Liebig tells us is '^returning 
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to the soil as fertilizers all the salts produced by the 
combustion of food in the human body/' 

This is the law for water as used from wells and cis- 
terns or springs, and its general principles apply equally 
to the great reservoir from which a city or town draws 
its supply. Here the individual is often almost helpless, 
the city allowing sewers to be made by contractors who 
scamp the work at every point, and who have been known 
to let a drain nm uphill rather than pay the cost of 
blasting out the intervening rock. SettUng walls of has- 
tily built houses often dislocate pipes, the disconnection 
being very generally at the junction of the soil pipe and 
the drain, the filthy soakage infecting the soil nearest 
the wall of the house. All this evil means the necessity 
for rigid inspection, and the utter aboUtion of cheap 
building and cheap sewerage. 

The testing of joints for any possible defect in the 
pipes (and even a pinhole means defect and the escape 
of poisoned air or water) is usually done with oil of 
peppermint. This is so penetrating in quaUty that, as 
it makes its way down through the pipes, — for it must 
be poured in from above, — the faintest suspicion of hole 
or crack allows the famiUar odor to escape and shows 
where solder is needed. 

Perfect plumbing, even of the simplest order, requires 
such careful fitting of pipes, preparatory to soldering, 
that it is often necessary to bend, cut, measure, and cUp 
them not less than a dozen times. In a bathroom with 
four fixtures, I have seen forty-seven joints above the 
floor, and even more were beneath to complete all con- 
nections with the waste pipes. A supply pipe, a waste 
pipe, a ventilating pipe, and a safe waste were part of 
each fixture, and to make one imion on each required 
sixteen joints. 
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Public sanitation is part of the natural work of women; 
it should and must be a vital part of their education. 
The problems it includes call for the widest knowledge 
and the most thorough training of every power of per- 
ception. "The House Beautiful" can never attain its 
full ideal until its great circulatory system is made per- 
fect, and with the new knowledge we are all to own, it 
will be beautiful not alone for the rich, but for the poor 
as well, since what harms one harms all. Progress that 
deserves the name is not for the individual alone, but for 
humanity as a whole. 




HOMES OF TASTE 

By J. E. PANTON 

we desire our houses to be tasteful without 
undue expense, and if we wish our homes to 
be really charming, and in some measiu'e a 
reflex of ourselves, and not the exposition of 
a certain upholsterer, we must not grudge time and 
trouble to produce this desirable end. Neither must we 
be unduly swayed by that which is the fashion for the 
moment, as, imfortimately, if we do, we shall soon become 
wearied by what is stamped with a certain date, and long 
for something less absolutely marked as the production of 
the year before last — or, indeed, of the year before that ! 
If we proceed to decorate and furnish our house at the 
express speed which is one of the worst characteristics of 
the age, if we allow the builder to cover our walls with 
hideous papers, with which he is anxious to "decorate'' 
the house, not because they are charming, but simply for 
the reason that he purchased large quantities at a very 
low cost from some paper-hanger who was deUghted to 
clear out unsalable goods at merely nominal prices, we may 
as well give up the attempt to be pretty and have a taste- 
ful house; for vulgar papers are only accentuated by 
pretty furniture, and made even more prominent than 
they otherwise would have been had the builder been 
allowed to complete his work by turning in some uphol- 
sterer as unscrupulous and as inartistic as he is himself. 
Certainly one of the most necessary hints for an econom- 
ical house of taste is this one of the useful education of the 
boys and girls who have to Uve in it, for I have often been 
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troubled by the sight of a would-have-been-charming 
house made ugly and dirty and shabby by the very hands 
which, properly trained, would have been the very ones 
to keep dirt at bay, and which could have made it as 
beautiful as it was the exact reverse. Let me impress 
this emphatically on my readers who may long for artistic 
things and dare not embark in them because of the work 
they entail. If they can do things for themselves, nothing 
is impossible; and given taste and clever fingers, the house 
kept up on a very moderate income may, in my opinion, 
be as artistic and as beautiful in its way as the one main- 
tained on many thousands. 

I always admire and much conamend the old German 
plan of every girl beginning to collect for a home of her 
own from the earliest days. Silver spoons and forks, 
odds and ends of china, pictures and books, are all given to 
her with this laudable end in view; and as soon as she can 
sew, a quantity of hnen is bought, and she learns to hem 
sheets, make pillowcases and tablecloths, and prepare a 
regular trousseau of house Unen. This, in its turn, she 
embroiders with beautiful letters and monograms, — these 
of course of her own initials, — thus obtaining slowly and 
surely what would be out of her own power to procure en 
masse should she marry in her own rank of Uf e. In Eng- 
land, of course, the bridegroom; provides the house linen; 
but I think he would npt object to find that his bride had 
her "dower chest" of fine Hnen made and marked by her- 
seK, and that her fingers were as useful as of course he con- 
siders them beautiful. Even if the girl never marries, 
she would have material to furnish her own house when 
she has to turn out into the world — a turning-out which 
must come sooner or later for all unmarried women who 
survive their parents in the natural way. 

A house of taste — the house of the future — begins to 
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be formed in the nursery, and is made up in a thousand 
ways. The child who has hideous surroundings, vulgar 
pictures nailed up against an ugly common paper, blinds 
which are never drawn up straight — things provided 
more on the groimds of their use than their beauty — will 
never care for its own home, and will never learn to have 
taste. Allow it to tear the paper off the walls, kick the 
paint for sheer naughtiness, and spill paint, ink, or any 
other messes all about the house, and it will never care for 
its own house when it comes to have one. Carefully train 
it in nice ways, allow it good colors to look at, and good 
pictures on the walls, and teach it to respect its surroimd- 
ings, and I venture to prophesy that it, when it grows up, 
will have an intelligent love for home, and will always 
take care to have beautiful surroimdings. 

It may appear absurd to dwell at length on the artistic 
making of a house. ''Souls are not saved by dados,'' 
says one; ''friezes do not take one an inch nearer heaven,'' 
says another; while a third musingly remarks, "As long 
as we are clean, nothing else really matters." But I 
boldly contradict all these cavilers. I am quite certain 
that when people care for their homes, they are much bet- 
ter in every way, mentally and morally, than those who 
only regard them as places to eat and sleep in; and that 
heaven is much nearer those who regard beauty as a 
necessity, and who refuse to be surrounded with ugly 
things; while if a house is made beautiful, those who are to 
dwell in it will care for it intensely, and will cultivate home- 
virtues that can not exist, unless they are carefully 
watched and tended in a place where ugUness is banished 
entirely. 

Let us dwell, therefore, emphatically on the absolute 
duty of any one who is about to form a home, to make that 
home as lovely as he or she possibly can. A home has an 
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immense influence, an influence that may never be known 
to the individuals themselves, but that is none the less 
real, none the less of absolute service to all those who may 
be brought within its radiance; and therefore all those 
who are about to form a new household should recollect 
that by allowing hideous surroimdings, or passing bad 
workmanship, they axe continuing evils which, had tiiey 
been less weak-minded, would have ceased to exist as far 
as they are concerned, and would have soon become obso- 
lete, because nobody wanted them. In these days, except 
for the speculative bmlder, we have immensely progressed. 
In very, very few houses do the old and ugly marble papers 
of twenty years ago find room. But I wish to go much 
further; I wish to insist upon the necessity of doing away 
with shams altogether — with the sham tiles in the dado, 
the paper rail, or strip of paper which sunulates a rail; 
with the abominable graining as hideous as it is imitative, 
and with many other shams all more or less ugly, all more 
or less attempts at being what they undoubtedly are not. 

Of course opinions are divided on the subject of what 
is pretty and what is not. Some people really admire 
things which to me are absolutely painful; but as long as 
they have a reason for surrounding themselves with those 
particular colors, far be it from me to say emphatically 
that they must not do so. A house to be a home should 
express the opinions and the taste of those who Uve within 
its walls; but let the owners have these opinions, and 
let them have these particular schemes of decoration be- 
cause they admire them, and not because the builder has 
them to sell, or because it is too much trouble to select 
others which are more harmonious. 

And let me further impress on those whose time is short, 
and who have no space in which to look about from shop 
to shop for their requirements, that it is far better to con- 
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suit some one not an upholsterer or a decorator, but some 
one who has no interest whatever save the desh^e to do 
his or her utmost for the employer, who has the different 
papers and draperies at his or her fingers' ends, and who 
can submit immediately to them schemes of decoration, 
all more or less artistic, but all immeasurably superior to 
the ordinary villa builder. 

Thus will the home be far more artistic and complete 
than it could have been were it left entirely to the tender 
mercies of a tradesman who has always something he is 
far more anxious to sell than he is to procm^e what his 
cUent really requires, and who has been made so persua- 
sive, by long years of selling, that he talks his unf ortimate 
victim out of his preconceived ideas, and so brings into 
being another of those terrible houses, without any def- 
inite color or design, with which our suburbs are over- 
crowded. 




THE GUEST CHAMBERS 

By ALICE L. JAMES 

GUEST thinks more of comfort and of cheer- 
ful surroimdmgs than of mere beauty and 
elegance, in the room set apart for her use; 
and in fiu'nishing the guest room these points 
should have due consideration. The room should be airy, 
cool in summer and warm in winter, and have every con- 
venience that belongs to a sleeping apartment and sitting- 
room. Warm, strong colors, but not crude, are the most 
cheerful for guests' rooms. 

Besides the regular set, bedstead, biu'eau, and wash- 
stand, there should be a couch, a Uttle table, a small rock- 
ing-chair, and at least two easy-chairs, so that when the 
guest has a visitor both visitor and guest may have the 
assurance that each is as comfortable as the other. Morris 
chairs are most comfortable, and can be bought for few dol- 
lars or for many, as the purchaser's circumstances permit. 

There should be several generous-sized cushions on the 
couch and one with a small pillowcase. There should 
also be on hand an afghan or hght wool blanket. 

If there are no outside bUnds to keep out the early morn- 
ing light or any other annojdng excess of hght, a second 
set of shades, of dark green Holland, to pull down over the 
others, will be appreciated by a guest who wants a dark- 
ened room for sleeping. In truth, these shades should be 
in every sleeping room which has not outside or inside 
Venetian bUnds. Wherever white shades are put up, in 

iFrom "Housekeeping for Two." Copyright, 1909, by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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other than bedrooms, a soft-toned green Holland shade as 
over-shade is frequently added, to temper the light and 
give a softened tone to the room. 

A writing desk suppUed with paper, pen, and ink, a 
writing pad, a dictionary, and a Uttle stamp box contain- 
ing postage stamps, will add much to a guest's comfort. 

There must be a shelf for books and for magazines. 

If one were buying new furniture for the room, and ex- 
pense were not considered either one way or the other, 
rattan or bamboo furniture would be charming and home- 
like. Matting or hardwood floor, with large Axminster 
rug and cotton hangings of Oriental colorings, would finish 
out the simple appointments. 

Sometimes a half-worn parlor suit is relegated to the 
guest chamber, and if the chairs are comfortable, and the 
sofa large enough to be used as a couch, it is a good dis- 
position to make of such fm^niture. It should be put into 
good order, aU the webbing reinforced and the sprmgs put 
in place; then with a set of pretty slip-covers, and the addi- 
tion of bedroom pieces and other accessories, the room is 
weU and suitably furnished. 

There should be no sharp contrast between the guest 
chamber's equipment and that of the other chambers. 
Shabbiness in one and costliness in the others gives one a 
sense of being shghted. On the other hand, the family 
rooms should not be shabby and the guest's room fixed 
up with an elegance that is conspicuous and perhaps too 
fine for common use. Everything should be usable, and 
not so deUcate in coloring and quality that it will give the 
guest distress in taking care not to use it, or the hostess 
worse distress if it is used and spoiled. Everything should 
be pretty, but nothing fussy; the vases and bric-a-brac on 
mantel-shelf should be just enough to take away any pos- 
sible biareness. 
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Let there be a clock that keeps time on the mantel, and 
if practicable hang pictures on the wall. Things on the 
dressing bureau, ornamental but useful, must not be so 
profuse as to be in one's way when dressing. Put a scrap- 
basket on the floor, hang a work bag, furnished with thread 
and needles, a piece bag with scraps of muslin and lawn, 
black silk, etc., on hooks by the table. 

If the closet is very large, the guest's trunk may go in 
there, but if it has to stand in the room, put a piece of lino- 
leum down on the floor for it to rest on, and tack another 
up against the wall. The piece on the floor is to protect 
the floor from being raked by the casters, and the piece 
against the wall to prevent it from being battered by the 
trimk Ud being accidentally thrown against it. Instead of 
the oil cloth, a small screen may be placed behind the 
trunk. A pretty screen may be added to the room's fur- 
nishings and yield considerable comfort to its occupant, 
when one wishes the door to the hall to stand open. A 
screen is far nicer than the cretonne portidres seen so often 
in bedroom doorframes, as they admit more air and are, 
moreover, ornamental. 

The dressing gown, bedroom slippers, a dressing or 
bath mat, and a jar of fancy crackers must not be forgot- 
ten; nor, in cold weather, a hot-water bag or an earthen 
jug filled with hot water. 

See that there are clothes brushes, a buttonhook, a 
pocket knife, pins of all kinds, complexion powder, cold 
cream, and hand glass in convenient places. Put castile 
soap and an extra set of towels in the drawer of the com- 
mode and several washcloths, so that there need be no 
embarrassment in asking for these favors if they are 
wanted. Some guests would rather suffer for the want of 
extra comfort of this sort than to ask for it. 




HOSPITALITY WITHOUT GRUDGING 

By MARION HARLAND 

MAN'S most valuable earthly possession is 
his Home — the term including the satisfac- 
tion he has in the enjoyment of the comforts, 
pleasures, and sweet, wholesome affections 
which make up domestic life. 

The obUgation to love his neighbor as himself, to do 
good, and to communicate of what has been freely given 
to him, is second only to the duty of love to God. 

The conclusion is foregone. 

''Use hospitaUty without grudging," wrote the fisher- 
man Apostle, mindful, it may be, of certain imrecorded 
passages in his itinerant ministry. The heart-giving, 
frank and free, makes the ungracious dole of hand and Up 
impossible.. The fact has ugly significance that, with the 
increase of beauty and luxiu'y in our homes, the practice 
of the generous virtue has decHned into a Crusoeish dis- 
position to draw in our doorsteps after us when we enter 
our abodes. The latchstring that always hung on the out- 
side has been superseded by spring bolt and patent key. 

This is not pessimistic platitude. The era of machinery 
throws adjustable bands about hearts; reels oflf, marks, and 
deUvers sympathies and coiu'tesies to order, each package 
bearing the stamp, "R. S. V. P.'' Should payment be 
withheld, it is understood that no more goods will be deliv- 
ered to that address. We ''receive'' and "entertain" on 
a debit and credit system; invite our friends to accept our 
hospitality because it is expected of us, less than because 
we want to see them or they would like to meet us. 
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Sometimes this is sheer selfishness; oftener, indolent 
indifference; oftenest, because our Uves are so full and 
fast that the cozy nooks once sacred to social intercourse 
are done away with. This is as it should be, if the chief 
end of man be to make himself comfortable. The nobler 
Uving, rounded into perfection, grows to be spending and 
being spent for others. From this platform, hospitaUty 
becomes both duty and privilege. I can not afford, in 
justice to myself, not to ask my friends to my house, and 
make them happy whUe there. The general principle can 
not be controverted. How and when to do these things 
is a question to be answered differently in various lati- 
tudes, but a few rules hold good everywhere. To begin 
with, dismiss as a silly fallacy, however embrowned it may 
be with age, the idea of treating a visitor "quite as one of 
the family.'' As the countryman said when offered bread 
and butter at a Delmonico limch, — they "can get that 
at home.'' Abroad, they look for a change of diet. 

Reason enjoins that one should fly his own colors, in 
and out of port. Being an integral part of one house- 
hold, he can enter no other except as a guest, nor would he 
if he could. 

It follows, as a necessity, if you would treat your visitors 
as such, that you must know when they are coming, and 
the length of their stay, in order to prepare a fitting wel- 
come. The EngUsh define both these points in giving in- 
vitations, thereby sparing the guests needless perplexity. 

If you say expUcitly, "Can you come to us on Monday, 
the eighteenth of this month, and remain until Friday of 
the same week?" yoiu* friend is sure that for the specified 
period ^he occupies her own place, and not that of some 
one else who can not come imtil she has gone, while you 
can put yoiu* domestic affairs into such a shape that you 
can thoroughly enjoy intercourse with her. 
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The fashion of ^' At Home" days is gaining favor rapidly 
with those who once condemned it as formal and subver- 
siveof genuine friendUness. The woman who engraves the 
name of a certain day, afternoon or evening, on her visiting 
cards as the time when she is ready and glad to receive 
calls, says, in effect, that she appreciates the desire of her 
acquaintances to see her, and sets too high a value on 
their time and hers to risk the loss of a visit. She fur- 
thermore marks her recognition of the duty of hospitality 
by resigning a stated portion of the week to the perform- 
ance of the grateful task. Her visitors are never doubt- 
ful as to the chances of inconveniencing her or of finding 
her within doors. She belongs, by choice, on that day to 
all who will come, and, being prepared to receive them, 
she will be disappointed if they stay away. 

Any one, except a very intimate friend, is guilty, how- 
ever unwittingly, of impertinence in presenting himself at 
any other season, unless by especial permission. People 
who have never taken the pains to think twice of this 
view of the subject have a way of saying, "Let me call 
some time when I can see more of you — have you all to 
myself; I hate reception days!" One must be very sure 
of one's own attractions who thus proposes, uninvited, to 
absorb the entire attention, for even an hour, of an always 
busy and useful mistress of a family. If she, with fullest 
knowledge of her occupations and desires, choose to ap- 
point the season for receiving the outer world, her wishes 
will be respected by well-bred acquaintances. It argues 
presumption and fatuous self-conceit for one to assume 
that he can never be unwelcome. 

The opposite extreme of treating a guest with too Uttle 
ceremony is to burden him with attention. Some kindly 
folk would seem to imagine that their friends part with 
individuality as soon as the shadow of the hospitable roof 
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envelops them. The determination to amuse, to feed, to 
fill them, body and mind, with entertainment diu'ing every 
hour of their sojourn, is obvious at every turn. To insist 
that he whom you deUght to honor shall eat twice as 
much as he wants, and does not know what he prefers to 
take on his plate; should see things he cares nothing for; 
drive, when he would rather walk; sail, when he abhors 
aquatic sports from the depths of an agonized stomach; 
that he shall be diverted when he longs to be alone with 
his own thoughts for one precious hour of the fourteen 
that make up his waking day — all this is benevolent 
torture. 

Study yoiu* friend's likes and procUvities, addressing 
your ingenuity to the attempt to make him happy in his 
own way, instead of forcing him to feign satisfaction with 
yoiu's. It is quite as possible to bore him by giving him a 
surfeit of your society as by allowing him to seek amuse- 
ment in reading, or a sohtary ramble in the direction 
chosen by himself. If he comes to you tired, let him rest. 
Should he be loquacious, listen whUe he has his say. So 
far from considering you stupid because you sit by, atten- 
tive and mute, while he turns his heart and brain inside 
out, he will be likely to commend you as the model of con- 
versationaUsts. The definition of a bore — "One who 
talks so much of himseU that he gives you no chance to talk 
of yourself '' — is one of the best things that has been said in 
this century. See to it that you are the bored, rather than 
the bore, when the relations are those of host and visitor. 

It is so impoUte to discuss persons and topics in the 
presence of those to whom these are imfamiliar, that one 
marvels to hear it done every day by people who should 
know so much better. If the name of a stranger, or refer- 
ence to an incident or an event of which your guest is igno- 
rant, be introduced in the course of conversation, address 
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a word of apology or explanation to him, and speedily turn 
the talk to what would interest him more. 

The ability to make your home the favorite resort of 
the people you most desire to attract is a thing to be cov- 
eted. It is no mean ambition to wish to have the knack, 
talent, genius, — sometimes it is all three, — of "enter- 
taining'' well. The road to success here is short and 
straight; it is forgetfulness of self in the intent and effort 
to please and interest those who have come to be pleased 
and interested. This is what makes certain houses and 
hosts "deUghtful" to all classes and conditions of visitors. 

There are sensible people in civiUzed conamunities who 
comprehend that a woman who is worth visiting may 
have stated work to do that can not be entirely laid aside 
for weeks, or days, for the dehght of a favorite guest's 
companionship. The visitor who can not see this is an 
absorbent of the spongiest type. 

While giving your friends graciously of yoiu* best, avoid 
the appearance of "putting yourself out" to accomplish 
this end. Let the flow of hospitaUty be that of the moun- 
tain spring, not the forcing pump. "The first course was 
roasted hostess," said a wicked satirist of a dinner party. 
Your guests will not easily forgive themselves if they re- 
mark so entire a change in yoiu* everyday manner of living 
as argues an extraordinary press and strain upon yoiu'self 
and helpers. However skillful may be your endeavor to 
"bring up the style" of your estabUshment to the level of 
one which has an underpinning of five times your income, 
you can not achieve a counterfeit that will deceive others. 
Strike the true key in the beginning, and do not change it. 
Be yourself, and keep what belongs to, and is of you, in 
just harmony. Bear in mind that Recreation, Repose, 
Refreshment, are the Blessed Three that should attend 
upon the stranger or acquaintance within your gates. 




BUILDING A FIREPLACE IN TIME 

FOR CHRISTMAS 1 

By HAMLIN GARLAND 

E have long worshiped at the hearthstones 
of certain hospitable homes without envy, 
but not without covetousness. Neither Jane 
nor myself has ever said, ^'I wish I had 
yom* house," but we have often said, as we sat before 
some particularly appropriate shrine to the wood god, 
^'I wish we had a fireplace like that/' 

We longed for a fireplace all the more from the fact 
that we were deprived of fireplaces in our youth. I can 
remember but one in all my boyhood, but that one re- 
mains a most deUcious memory to me. Jane grew up 
with '^registers" and radiators. (Think of hangmg a 
Christmas stocking over a radiator!) 

We desired a hearth with a great desire, but as means 
came to buy one we found no place to put it. Oiu* 
winter dwelling place is a New York flat, and our stay in 
the country home is usually so short that it seemed a will- 
ful extravagance to put our hard-acquired dollars into 
any improvement which a renter would imquestionably 
consider a nuisance. 

"Nobody but a couple of improvident artists would 
think of cutting a big hole in the north side of their 
house,'' said Jane, who is very practical — at times. 
"And then we 're only here in Jime and July, just when 
there is least need of it." 

^ From " Country Life in America." Copyright, 1905, by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 
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"But think what a comfort it would be on a cold rainy 
day, even in July/' I answered. And so each spring we 
longed for it and argued oiu^selves out of it, and as regu- 
larly regretted our decision when we happened to stay 
on into September, which can be very chill in our north 
country. 

There used to be fireplaces in our "Coolly coimtry" 
in the good old days of the Kentucky rifle, the broadax, 
and the log cabin, but they were few and quickly dis- 
placed by stoves, and only the oldest inhabitants re- 
member them, and no one, even of these, can tell how 
they were built. This astoimding ignorance was a second 
discouragement — the building of outside chimneys and 
deep-throated fireplaces is a lost art among the work- 
men of our valley. 

Doubtless we should at this moment be fireless had 
not Mary Isabel put in a demand for a chinmey in which 
to hang her stocking. Mary Isabel is four hundred days 
old and very wise in fireplaces. She began to crow in the 
Ught of one in Minnesota, and grew apple-cheeked before 
another on the shores of Peconic Bay, and when we 
went to our apartment in the city last winter she seemed 
sadly surprised by the gas rod and the asbestos mat 
which made up a shallow show of fire imder a gimcrack 
mantel. 

Prom the snug brightness of our tiny apartment we 
both looked away to the old home in Wisconsin, and I 
said with firmness: "That fireplace must be built. Cost 
what it may, our child shall not be cheated of the poetry 
of the blazing log, the glory of the leaping flame. She 
shall have a hearth." 

Jane shivered with a thrill of awe. "Tom, you scare 
me — think of the litter — think of the expense! " 
"But think of the comfort!" I interrupted. "You 
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know how cold it often is in May ? Think of that child 
with her pellucid eyes reflecting the golden fireUghtl 
She needs a cheery fire to dress by of a morning. Think 
of her exposed to the chill of a rainy day in August! '' 

"But there is the furnace/' she answered weakly. 

"The furnace — yes — useful but most imsesthetic. 
Consider the waste involved in heating the whole house 
just to warm one Uttle pink baby." 

"If you begin to argue that way we are lost," she 
admitted with a sigh, — a resigned, patient, glad sigh, — 
and we began to count the weeks between our decision 
and the first of May. We began to hate the sputtering, 
hissing radiator, a sulky, evil-dispositioned thing, which 
was hot at the wrong moments and cold as ice at the 
very time the baby needed it most. Never had our 
return to the "Coolly country" seemed so pleasant, so 
necessary. 

No sooner were we in the house than we both turned 
and turned about to re-decide where our fireplace was 
to be. 

Alas ! there was only one place, — a narrow place be- 
tween the west windows. I hastened to measure. It 
was less than four feet. 

"I won't have a Uttle one," said Jane in angry despair. 

"I thought that space was wider," I repUed apolo- 
getically. "It must have shrunk dm-ing our absence." 

I fit the fire in the fm-nace, and then we sat down and 
looked around the room again. It was a big room, just 
the place for a fireplace, but windows, cellar doors, or 
some other thing, blocked the way. 

"It must go between those windows," said I firmly, 
"even if it takes all the casings and part of the windows 
with it;" and I measm^ed again. A bookcase stood 
there. I took out the books in such wise that they 
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showed the exact size of the firebox. It was not so 
large as we had hoped — but it was by no means ''dinky/' 

Jane sighed — with genuine resignation this time. 
*' WeU, I 'U be content with that." 

With this resolution I hurried forth to engage a mason 
and a carpenter. The first man I saw knew nothing 
about ''such things.'' The next man had seen a small 
"hard-coal wall pocket" put in. The third man had 
known one in "the old coimtry," but so long ago that he 
had forgotten how it looked. He studied my hasty 
sketch and said dubiously: "I don't beUeve I can make 
that gee." 

I called a carpenter to the coimcil. *He, too, measured 
and squinted and at last said: "It will cost about one 
himdred dollars to build and will take a week's labor. 
You '11 have to fairly spHt the house in two to do it, be- 
sides." 

I returned to Jane and Mary Isabel much dispirited. 

Jane received my news with piteous resignation, but 
the baby chmbed to my knee as if to say: " Boppa, where 's 
my nice warm fire?" 

My courage returned. I secured the price of brick — 
ten dollars per thousand — it would take two thousand 

— that would make twenty dollars. One himdred and 
fifty fire brick would add, say five dollars more. There 
was an old chinmey on that side of the house, too small 
for our new purpose, whose brick could be used for lining 

— the work would be about thirty dollars — lime, etc., 
five dollars. Total expense, sixty dollars. 

I laid these figures before our most capable mason, 
showing at the same time a photograph of a mantelpiece 
in " Coimtry life in America," which was nearly what we 
wanted. 

"Can you build a thing like that?" I asked truculently. 
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He studied it with great care, turning it from side to 
side. "A rough pile o' brick like that?'' 

''Just hke that." 

''Common red tirick?'' 

"Yes, just the same kind you use outside." 

"You '11 have to get a carpenter to lay it out, then I 
guess I can do it," he answered, but would fix no date 
for beginning work. 

Three days later I went again to see him. He looked 
a little shamefaced. "H'ain't you forgot that yit?" he 
asked. "I don't know about that job. I've been 
thinking about it, and I don't just see my way. How- 
ever, if you '11 stand by and take the responsibility I '11 
try it." 

"When can you come?" I asked. 

"To-morrow," said he. 

I hastened home. I climbed to the top of that old 
chimney, hammer in hand, and began the work of demo- 
Ution, shouting to Jane that the fireplace was on the 
way. 

The whole household became involved in the cam- 
paign. The gardener and grandpa chipped the mortar 
from the old bricks which I threw down, while Jane 
drew a plan for the arch and the hearth, and Mary Isabel 
clapped her hands and shouted at her father, high in the 
sky. 

. The most distressing fitter developed. The carpenter 
attacked the house fike some savage animal and opened 
a huge gap from window to window, filling the room with 
mortar, dust, and flies. Jane was especially appalled by 
the flies. 

"I didn't know you had to slash into the house like 
that," she said. "But for a fireplace I will endure any- 
thing." 
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Our neighbors began to be interested. They were 
ah-eady vastly entertained by our eccentricities, and to 
this feeling was now added a genuine interest in the 
question of an open fire. They paused to make remarks, 
to ask if we expected it to heat the house, and to assure 
us that "an open fire was nice to look at but expensive to 
keep going." 

"This is the beginning of a revolt against the stove,'' 
said I from my housetop. "Down with the air-tight 
stove!" 

Thereat Ellwood Dutcher heartily said: "By mighty I 
I 'm glad to hear you are going back to the old-fashioned 
fireplace. They were good things to sit by." 

Old Henry Foster said: "I wanted one, but I could n't 
get my wife to consent. She said they were too much 
trouble to keep clean." 

At last the mason came, and together we laid out the 
ground plan of the structure, by means of bricks dis- 
posed on the lawn, while the carpenter crawled out 
through the crevasse in the side of the house. Of course 
it came on to rain and delayed the work, and we groaned 
amid the litter, but it cleared next day and the work 
proceeded. The mason, basing deep, laid a fine foimda- 
tion of stone and brought it all to the level of the sill. 
Here arose a discussion. Some said the sill should be 
entirely cut out. This seemed an unnecessary mutila- 
tion of the house and we decided against it and went on.. 

Then the county fair broke out and Jane and I wrung 
our hands in impatience, while the workmen went to the 
ball games and the cattle show, leaving our library open 
to the elements and our lawn desolate with plaster. 
For three days we suffered thus. Then the master 
mason returned and went to work, and I mixed mortar 
and carried brick in place of the absent tender. Of 
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course I splashed myself with lime and skinned my 
hands, but the chimney grew. 

Painfully, with much doubt and hesitancy, but with 
skill and soimdness of method, the mason laid out the 
actual fire box, and, when the dark red, deUghtfully rude 
piers of the arch began to rise from the floor within the 
room, the entire family gathered to adnure and to cheer 
him on. 

The little inequaUties which came into it distressed 
the workmen, but deUghted us. These "accidentals," 
as the painters say, were quite as we wished them to 
be. Privately the mason considered us fooHsh. The 
idea of putting rough red brick on the inside of a 
house! 

The dining-room was cold, the library floor was 
splotched with mortar, and the whole house was buzzing 
with impertinent flies, but what cared we? The tiers of 
brick were climbing. 

No sooner was the inside risen to the proper height 
than I hastened to procure a big plank. This I heaved 
into place and the appearance of a fireplace was achieved. 
Then we sat about and admired its proportions. It was 
empty and imfinished, but it had just the air we were 
seekmg, and Jane was eager to Ught a fire in it, and so 
was I, but we held each other in check for fear of smother- 
ing the mason up above; not that we loved him, but his 
death would delay the work. 

The mason called insatiably for more brick, more 
mortar. And the chimney — the only outside chimney 
in town — rose grandly, alarmingly. Careful neighbors 
stopped to speculate on its wasteful cost and I gained a 
reputation for princely expenditure which it will take me 
long to Uve down. Then the rain began again and the 
wind turned raw, but there was some comfort in all this, 
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for the storm sent the workmen inside to lay the fire- 
brick lining and the hearth. 

I then discovered that we had to have fire clay to use 
for mortar. I 'phoned the city for clay by express — 
another ruinous extravagance — and the work was about 
to proceed when another torment met me. 

I had grown nervous about the sill of the house, which 
was embedded in mortar, but liable to get hot. I had 
passed a sleepless night, imagining how furtively it 
might smolder away there in secret to burst suddenly 
into a flame. 

''It must come out," said I, and two of us went to work 
hackmg, sawing, and chiseUng, while the mason and his 
men went below in the cellar to rear a solid masonry for 
the hearth. I now saw that the beam should have been 
cut away at the first. It took four of us all one fore- 
noon to rectify my blimder, but at last it was done, and 
up through the floor rose the basis of our hearth. 

All day the rain fell, the house seemed hopelessly 
ruined, quite dismembered, and Uttle Mary Isabel, shut 
away in the nursery, fretted, pleading to see what the 
noise was about, while her parents fairly ached with 
eagerness to have an end. The mason, catching our 
spirit, worked in a sort of frenzy. One by one the bricks 
slipped into place. 

"Oh! how beautiful the fire would be to-day !'' ex- 
claimed Jane. "Do you believe it will ever really be 
finished? I can't believe it. I donH believe it. It 's 
all a mistake. It won't draw — or something. It 's too 
good to be true." 

"It will be done to-night — and it will draw," I re- 
plied. The mason said, "It will draw nails." 

At noon the box was done and the masons went outside 
on the towering chimney, working heroically in the rain. 
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At last, and for the fourth time, we cleaned the room 
of all but a few chips of the sill which I wished to use for 
the first fire. Then Jane took one end of the mantel 
and I the other, and while Mary Isabel shoutejjL we 
swung it to its permanent place m the fresh mortar. 
The fireplace was complete. We waited now almost 
breathlessly the signal to light the fire. With frantic 
haste I bent two crude irons into andirons, and made a 
poker out of an old wagon rod. 

At five o'clock (on the seventh day) the mason 
cheerily called: "Let 'er go!" and lighting a match I 
handed it to Jane. She touched it to the kindUng and 
our first fire was aglow. I pulled the curtains down to 
shut out the dayUght, and we drew our chairs before our 
hearth, where the good flame roared. Our hearts glowed 
as Mary Isabel pointed her little pink inch of forefinger 
at it, — the blessed cherub! — and crowed with joy. 

Our house had a heart at last. Our library had a 
focal point. No more sitting about a black hole in the 
fioor to warm the baby's toes. The grim old house had 
developed a soul. It was now a home. 

Out of the corners the mystic shadows leaped to play 
upon the walls for baby's eyes. She would now have the 
needful substratum of consciousness. The color of all 
poetry is in the fire. All dreams are involved in its 
shadows. We had put oiu'selves into touch with our New 
England ancestors at last. 

"It looks as old as the house already," said Jane, and 
so it did. Its rude inner waUs had blackened gloriously. 
Its hearth, roughly laid, fitted into the dark floor. The 
big slab of wood, stained a dark green, seemed akeady 
dark with age. The impression it gave was perfect — 
to us. The arch was just right, the depth just what we 
desired. In short, we owned a flre and were content. 
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The mason came in and glowed with pride. The baby's 
grandfather "happened in" and drew his armchair to 
the ingle nook with the baby in his arms, and the firelight 
playing over his gray hair and halo of beard, and on the 
chubby cheeks of the child, made a picture immemorial 
in suggestion, typifying all the hearths and grandfathers 
and fair-skinned babes of Saxon history. 

And at night, when Mary Isabel was asleep and I sat 
beside the hearth alone, another element came into the 
flaming logs. They subtly interfused with all the camp- 
fires I had builded in the wild lands of the mountain 
west. Each camping place drew near. I was far in the 
Skeena Valley watching the brave embers beat back 
the darkness and the rain. A glacial river roared from the 
night. I was camped again in Colorado beneath a mighty 
cliff along whose shelves the dun cats prowled — in New 
Mexico in a canon surroimded by mesas on which the 
ruins of a prehistoric city lay, the wind in the pines 
chanting a solemn rune in which I heard the ghostly 
voices of those whose bones were scattered in the grass. 

''If we should ever build a new house," Jane was say- 
ing, "let 's begin with the fireplace." 

"I wonder how we ever lived without it," I answered, 
and then we both fell silent again in joy of our captured 
outdoor flame. 

Mary Isabel will now have a place for her first Christ- 
mas stocking. 




THE QUEENLY POWER OF WOMEN ^ 

By JOHN RUSKIN 

^E can not determine what the queenly power 
of women should be imtil we are agreed what 
their ordinary power should be. We can 
not consider how education may fit them for 
any widely extending duty until we are agreed what is 
their true constant duty. And there never was a time 
when wilder words were spoken, or more vain imagina- 
tion permitted, respecting this question — quite vital to 
all social happiness. The relations of the womanly to 
the manly nature, their different capacities of intellect 
or of virtue, seem never to have been yet measured with 
entire consent. We hear of the mission and of the rights 
of Woman, as if these could ever be separate from the 
mission and the rights of Man. 

Now their separate characters are briefly these: The 
man's power is active, progressive, defensive. He is em- 
inently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, the defender. 
His intellect is for speculation and invention; his energy 
for adventure, for war, and for conquest, wherever wax 
is just, wherever conquest necessary. But the woman's 
power is for rule, not for battle, — and her intellect is 
not for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, ar- 
rangement, and decision. She sees the qualities of things, 
their claims and their places. Her great function is 
Praise: she enters into no contest, but infallibly judges 
the crown of contest. 
By her office and place she is protected from all danger 

^ From " Sesame and Lilies." 
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and temptation. The man, in his rough work in open 
world, must encounter all peril and trial, — to him, there- 
fore, the failure, the oflfense, the inevitable error: often he 
must be wounded, or subdued, often misled, and always 
hardened. But he guards the woman from all this; within 
his house, as ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, 
need enter no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or 
oflfense. 

This is the true natiu'e of home — it is the place of 
Peace; the shelter, not only from all injury, but from all 
terror, doubt, and division. In as far as it is not this, it 
is not home; as far as the anxieties of the outer life pene- 
trate into it, and the inconsistently minded, imknown, 
unloved, or hostile society of the outer world is allowed by 
either husband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to 
be home; it is then only a part of that outer world which 
you have roofed over and lighted fire in. But as far as it 
is a sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth 
watched over by Household Gods, before whose faces 
none may come but those whom they can receive with 
love, — as far as it is this, and roof and fire are types only 
of a nobler sha^e aad U^t, - shade as of the r^ck in a 
weary land, and light as of the Pharos in the stormy sea, 
— so far it vindicates the name and fulfills the praise of 
home. 

And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always 
aroimd her. The stars only may be over her head; the 
glowworm in the night-cold grass may be the only fire at 
her foot: but home is yet wherever she is; and for a noble 
woman it stretches far aroimd her, better than ceiled 
with cedar or painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet 
Ught far, for those who else were homeless. 

And if you indeed think this a true conception of her 
oflSce and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace the course 
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of education which would fit her for the one and raise her 
to the other. 

The first of our duties to her — no thoughtful persons 
now doubt this — is to secure for her such physical train- 
ing and exercise as may confirm her health and perfect 
her beauty, the highest refinement of that beauty being 
unattainable without splendor of activity and of delicate 
strength. To perfect her beauty, I say, and increase its 
power; it can not be too powerful or shed its sacred light 
too far : only remember that all physical freedom is vain to 
produce beauty without a correspondmg freedom of heart. 

Do not think you can make a girl lovely if you do not 
make her happy. There is not one restraint you put on a 
good girl's natiu'e — there is not one check you give to her 
instincts of affection or effort — which will not be indelibly 
written on her features, with a hardness which is all the 
more painful because it takes away the brightness from 
the eyes of innocence and the charm from the brow of 
virtue. 

This for the means: now note the end. Take from 
Wordsworth, in two lines, a perfect description of womanly 
beauty: 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 

The perfect loveliness of a woman's coimtenance can 
only consist in that majestic peace which is foimded in the 
memory of happy and useful years, — full of sweet records; 
and from the joining of this with that yet more majestic 
childishness, which is still full of change and promise; — 
opem'ng always — modest at once, and bright, with hope 
of better things to be won, and to be bestowed. There is 
no old age where there is still that promise — it is eternal 
youth. 

Thus, then, you have first to mold her physical frame, 
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and then, as the strength she gams will permit you, to fill 
and temper her mind with all knowledge and thoughts 
which tend to confirm its natural instincts of justice and 
refine its natural tact of love. 

All such knowledge should be given her as may enable 
her to understand, and even to aid, the work of men: and 
yet it should be given, not as knowledge, — not as if it 
were, or could be, for her an object to know, — but only to 
feel and to judge. It is of no moment, as a matter of 
pride or perf ectness in herself, whether she knows many 
languages or one; but it is of the utmost that she should 
be able to show kindness to a stranger, and to understand 
the sweetness of a stranger's tongue. It is of no moment 
to her own worth or dignity that she should be acquainted 
with this science or that; but it is of the highest that she 
should be trained in habits of accurate thought; that she 
should understand the meaning, the inevitableness, and the 
loveliness of natural laws, and follow at least some one path 
of scientific attainment, as far as to the threshold of that 
bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which only the wisest 
and bravest of men can descend, owmng themselves for- 
ever children, gathering pebbles on a boimdless shore. 

It is of little consequence how many positions of cities 
she knows, or how many dates of events, or how many 
names of celebrated persons — it is not the object of 
education to turn a woman into a dictionary; but it is 
deeply necessary that she should be taught to enter with 
her whole personality into the history she reads; to picture 
the passages of it vitally in her own bright imagination; 
to apprehend, with her fine instincts, the pathetic circum- 
stances and dramatic relations which the historian too 
often only eclipses by his reasoning and disconnects by 
his arrangement : it is for her to trace the hidden equities 
of divine reward, and catch sight, through the darkness, 
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of the fateful threads of woven fire that connect error with 
its retribution. 

But, chiefly of all, she is to be taught to extend the limits 
of her sympathy with respect to that history which is being 
forever determined as the moments pass m which she draws 
her peaceful breath; and to the contemporary calamity 
which, were it but rightly mourned by her, would reciu* 
no more hereafter. She is to exercise herself in imagining 
what would be the effects upon her mind and conduct if 
she were daily brought into the presence of the suffering 
which is not the less real because shut from her sight. 
She is to be taught somewhat to imderstand the nothing- 
ness of the proportion which that Uttle world in which 
she Uves and loves, bears to the world in which God Kves 
and loves; and solemnly she is to be taught to strive 
that her thoughts of piety may not be feeble in proportion 
to the number they embrace, nor her prayer more languid 
than it is for the momentary reUef from pain of her hus- 
band or her child, when it is uttered for the multitudes of 
those who have none to love them, — and is ''for all who 
are desolate and oppressed." 

I beUeve, then, that a girl's education should be nearly, 
in its course and material of study, the same as a boy's, 
but quite differently directed. A woman in any rank of 
Uf e ought to know whatever her husband is likely to know, 
but to know it in a different way. His command of it 
should be foundational and progressive; hers, general and 
accomplished for daily and helpful use. Not but that it 
would often be wiser in men to learn things in a womanly 
sort of way, for present use, and to seek for the discipline 
and training of their mental powers in such branches of 
study as will be afterwards fittest for social service; but, 
speaking broadly, a man ought to know any language or 
science he learns, thoroughly, while a woman ought to 
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know the same language or science only as far as it may- 
enable her to sympathize in her husband's pleasures, and 
in those of his best friends. 

Yet, observe, with exquisite accuracy as far as she 
reaches. There is a wide difference between elementary 
knowledge and superficial knowledge — between a fiirm 
beginning and a feeble smattering. A woman may always 
help her husband by what she knows, however little; 
by what she half knows, or misknows, she will only tease 
him. 

And, indeed, if there were to be any difference between 
a girl's education and a boy's, I should say that of the two 
the girl should be earlier led, as her intellect ripens faster, 
into deep and serious subjects; and that her range of liter- 
ature should be, not more, but less frivoLous, calculated 
to add the qualities of patience and seriousness to her 
natm-al poignancy of thought and quickness of wit; and 
also to keep her in a lofty and pure element of thought. I 
enter not now into any question of choice of books; only 
be sure that her books are not heaped up in her lap as they 
fall out of the package of the circulating library, wet with 
the last and Ughtest spray of the fountain of folly. 

Without venturing here on any attempt at deciding 
how much novel reading should be allowed, let me at least 
clearly assert this, that whether novels or poetry or his- 
tory be read, they should be chosen, not for what is out of 
them, but for what is in them. The chance and scattered 
evil that may here and there haunt, or hide itseU in, a 
powerful book never does any harm to a noble girl; but 
the emptiness of an author oppresses her, and his amiable 
folly degrades her. And if she can have access to a good 
library of old and classical books, there need be no choosing 
at all. 

Keep the modern magazine and novel out of your girl's 
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way : turn her loose into the old library every wet day, and 
let her alone. She will find what is good for her; you can 
not: for there is just this difference between the making of 
a girl's character and a boy's — you may chisel a boy into 
shape, as you would a rock, or hammer him into it, if he 
be of a better kind, as you would a piece of bronze. But 
you can not hammer a girl into anything. She grows as a 
flower does, — she will wither without sim; she will decay 
in her sheath, as the narcissus does, if you do not give her 
air enough; she may fall and defile her head in dust, if 
you leave her without help at some moments of her life; 
but you can not fetter her; she must take her own fair 
form and way, if she take any, and in mind as in body 
must have always 

Her household motions light and free 
And steps of virgin liberty. 

Let her loose in the Hbrary, I say, as you do a fawn in a 
field. It knows the bad weeds twenty times better than 
you ; and the good ones, too, and will eat some bitter and 
prickly ones, good for it, which you had not the slightest 
thought were good. 

Then, in art, keep the finest models before her, and let 
her practice in all accomplishments be accurate and 
thorough, so as to enable her to imderstand more than 
she accompUshes. I say the finest models — that is to 
say, the truest, simplest, usefulest. 

Note those epithets; they will range through all the arts. 
Try them in music, where you might think them the 
least applicable. I say the truest, that in which the notes 
most closely and faithfully express the meaning of the 
words, or the character of intended emotion; again, the 
simplest, that in which the meaning and melody are at- 
tained with the fewest and most significant notes possible; 
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and, finally, the usef ulest, that music which makes the best 
words most beautiful, which enchants them in our mem- 
ories each with its own glory of sound, and which applies 
them closest to the heart at the moment we need them. 

And not only in the material and in the course, but yet 
more earnestly in the spirit of it, let a girl's education be as 
serious as a boy's. You bring up your girls as if they 
were meant for sideboard ornaments and then complain 
of their frivoUty. Give them the same advantages that 
you give their brothers — appeal to the same grand in- 
stincts of virtue in them; teach them also that courage and 
truth are the pillars of their being: do you think that they 
would not answer that appeal, brave and true as they are, 
even now, when you know that there is hardly a girl's 
school in this Christian kingdom where the children's 
courage or sincerity would be thought of hsM so much im- 
portance as their way of coming in at a door; and when 
the whole system of society, as respects the mode of estab- 
lishing them in life, is one rotten plague of cowardice and 
imposture — cowardice, in not daring to let then Uve, or 
love, except as their neighbors choose; and imposture, in 
brmging, for the purpose of our own pride, the full glow of 
the world's worst vanity upon a girl's eyes, at the very 
period when the whole happiness of her future existence 
depends upon her remaining imdazzled? 

And give them, lastly, not only noble teachings but 
noble teachers. You consider somewhat, before you send 
your boy to school, what kind of man the master is; 
whatsoever kind of man he is, you at least give him full 
authority over your son, and show some respect to him 
yourseU; if he comes to dine with you, you do not put him 
at a side table; you know also that, at his college, your 
child's immediate tutor will be under the direction of some 
still higher tutor, for whom you have absolute reverence. 
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You do not treat the Dean of Christ Church or the Master 
of Trinity as your inferiors. 

But what teachers do you give your girls, and what 
reverence do you show to the teachers you have chosen? 
Is a girl likely to think her own conduct or her own intel- 
lect of much importance when you trust the entire for- 
mation of her character, moral and intellectual, to a person 
whom you let your servants treat with less respect than 
they do your housekeeper (as if the soul of your child 
were a less charge than jams and groceries), and whom you 
yourself think you confer an honor upon by letting her 
sometimes sit in the drawing-room in the evening? 

We come now to our last, our widest, question, — What 
is her queenly office with respect to the state? 

Generally, we are under an impression that a man's 
duties are public and a woman's private. But this is not 
altogether so. A man has a personal work or duty relat- 
ing to his own home, and a public work or duty which is 
the expansion of the other, relating to the state. So a 
woman has a personal work or duty relating to her own 
home and a public work and duty which is also the expan- 
sion of that. 

Now the man's work for his own home is, as ha^ been 
said, to secure its maintenance, progress, and defense; 
the woman's to secure its order, comfort, and loveliness. 

Expand both these functions. The man's duty, as a 
member of a commonwealth, is to assist in the mainte- 
nance, in the advance, in the defense of the state. The 
woman's duty, as a member of the commonwealth, is to 
assist in the ordering, in the comforting, and in the beau- 
tiful adornment of the state. 

What the man is at his own gate, defending it, if need be, 
against insult and spoil, that also, not in a less but in a 
more devoted measure, he is to be at the gate of his country. 
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leaving his home, if need be, even to the spoiler, to do his 
more incumbent work there. 

And, in like manner, what the woman is to be within 
her gates, as the center of order, the balm of distress, and 
the mirror of beauty, that she is also to be without her 
gates, where order is more difficult, distress more immi- 
nent, loveliness more rare. 

And as within the hmnan heart there is always set an 
instinct for all its real duties, — an instinct which you can 
not quench, but only warp and corrupt if you withdraw 
it from its true purpose; — as there is the intense instinct 
of love, which, rightly disciplined, maintains all the sancti- 
ties of life and, misdirected, undermines them; and must 
do either the one or the other; so there is in the human 
heart an inextinguishable instinct, the love of power, 
which, rightly directed, maintains all the majesty of law 
and life, and, misdirected, wrecks them. 

Deep rooted in the innermost life of the heart of man, 
and of the heart of woman, God set it there, and God 
keeps it there. Vainly, as falsely, you blame or rebuke 
the desire of power! — for Heaven's sake, and for Man's 
sake, desire it all you can. But what power? That is all 
the question. Power to destroy? the lion's limb, and the 
dragon's breath? Not so. Power to heal, to redeem, to 
guide, and to guard. Power of the scepter and shield; 
the power of the royal hand that heals in touching, — 
that binds the fiend and looses the captive; the throne that 
is founded on the rock of Justice, and descended from only 
by steps of mercy. Will you not covet such power as this, 
and seek such throne as this, and be no more housewives, 
but queens? 

And this, which is true of the lower or household do- 
minion, is equally true of the queenly dominion; — that 
highest dignity is open to you, if you will also accept that 
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highest duty. Rex et Regina — Roi et Reine — ^' Right- 
doers'' ; they differ but from the Lady and Lord, in that 
their power is supreme over the mind as over the person 
— that they not only feed and clothe, but direct and teach. 
And whether consciously or not, you must be, in many a 
heart, enthroned: there is no putting by that crown; 
queens you must always be; queens to your lovers; queens 
to your husbands and your sons; queens of higher mystery 
to the world beyond, which bows itself, and will forever 
bow, before the myrtle crown and the stainless scepter 
of womanhood. But, alas ! you are too often idle and 
careless queens, grasping at majesty in the least thmgs, 
while you abdicate it in the greatest; and leaving misrule 
and violence to work their will among men, in defiance of 
the power which, holding straight in gift from the Prince 
of all Peace, the wicked among you betray and the good 
forget. 

'^ Prince of Peace." Note that name. When kings 
rule in that name, and nobles, and the judges of the earth, 
they also, in their narrow place, and mortal measure, 
receive the power of it. There are no other rulers than 
they : other rule than theirs is but misrule; they who govern 
verily ''Dei gratia'' are all princes, yes, or princesses, of 
peace. 

There is not a war in the world, no, nor an injustice, but 
you women are answerable for it ; not in that you have pro- 
voked, but in that you have not hindered. Men, by their 
nature, are prone to fight ; they will fight for any cause, or 
for none. It is for you to choose their cause for them, and 
to forbid them when there is no cause. There is no suffer- 
ing, no injustice, no misery in the earth, but the guilt of it 
lies lastly with you. 




SOME FAILURES OF AMERICAN 

WOMEN 1 

By MRS. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 

|0R several decades it has been the custom 
in our own country and in Europe to an- 
nounce to the public through the press the 
great events in family history. A tradition 
has been established as to the colunm of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. Suddenly a new announcement has 
appeared in these columns, the announcement of divorce. 
This has startled the well-bred American, disgusted 
the patrician Englishman, and shocked even the blasi 
Frenchman. Hitherto the history of the family has been 
regarded as sacred. We associate love, death, and mar- 
riage with God himself. That divorce should have 
broken mto the column reserved for the divine events in 
the history of the home is one of the most startling occur- 
rences of the past year. It is as if a thief, entering the 
house at night, had established his own headquarters in 
the midst of the home. 

Statistics recently published by the National League 
for the Protection of the Family bring a shock to the 
average mind. That one marriage in twelve should be 
dissolved by divorce seems too high a proportion; that 
in recent years the rate of divorce should have increased 
more than three times as rapidly as the rate of popula- 
tion — and this in spite of the fact that legislation dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been towards restriction 
— is alarming. 

^ By permission of the Author and " The Outlook." Ck)pyright, 1910. 
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Recently an article appeared in one of our daily papers 
in which a statistician in charge of the study of the 
causes of divorce has given the results of a systematic 
and thorough investigation, carried on for the most part 
by women. He reports that nearly two-thirds of the 
cases are brought on the ground of desertion, and the 
investigators reported that the conditions in the homes 
represented were such that the men were justified in 
desertion, the wives bemg absolutely incompetent to care 
for a home properly. 

Two-thirds of the actions for divorce are said to have 
been brought by women. One can not help wondering 
if the ideal of womanhood is not falling, since such a 
condition is possible. Of course, if the ground for these 
actions were always the Bible standard, or even allow- 
ing cruelty and non-support to be a just basis, criticism 
might be silenced and sympathy aroused. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not true. The report goes on to state: 

^'A large part of our divorces are not due to any real 
effort at attaining the higher ideal of life, as is sometimes 
assumed, but simply the yielding of the weak and unin- 
telUgent to the temptations that come of the hardships 
of life, or the positive purpose to seek selfish gratification." 

The lack of uniformity in divorce laws in different 
states, the new custom of advertising information con- 
cerning divorce laws in papers claiming to be respectable, 
the ease with which separation may be effected, make it 
possible for a person whose emotions have been carefully 
nourished over a slight grievance to obtain relief and 
alimony with Uttle trouble. The necessary residence for 
a few months in one of the states of easy morals takes 
away the unpleasantness of enduring the criticism of 
public opinion; a little travel at the end of this period, 
while society is discussing the changed conditions, and 
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the divorce returns to her former circle as if nothing had 
happened. In the modern family where there are no 
children the event is a mere ripple on the surface of the 
life stream, hardly affecting the general current. The 
fact that so many modern famiUes consist only of hus- 
band and wife has a vital relation to the increase of 
divorce. 

This is an article concerning women. It is intended 
to treat some causes for divorce. It is not the intention 
to assert that men never bring action for divorce, or 
that they have not their full share of responsibiUty and 
blame. The most diflGicult thing about any moral prob- 
lem is that the fault is rarely on one side. The more 
even the causes for disagreement, the more diflGicult the 
problem of adjustment becomes. We have not as yet 
reached the stage of independence and isolation that 
makes either sex alone responsible. 

The home, however, is the peculiar province of woman. 
While she may not always be able to control her circum- 
stances, it is unusual for conditions to be so fixed and 
unchangeable that she may not modify them to the 
point of endurance; and for the sake of society and the 
state a very great amount of personal suffering should 
be endured before a woman decides upon the extreme 
measure of dissolving the marriage tie. 

Therefore the question arises: Are women justified 
in resorting so frequently to this final resource? Are 
they really "playing the game" fairly? Are they ful- 
filling the requirements of the contract into which they 
have entered? Back of every divorce there lies a tragedy. 
The tragedy may not be comprehended by those enact- 
ing the leading parts, but where there is not the personal 
suffering in the individual case there is an egotism and 
indifference to public welfare which are scarcely less 
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than tragic when the effect on general conditions is 
considered. 

It is one of the traits of human natm-e, male and 
female, that too much prosperity is attended by evil 
results. The antidote is responsibility. The conditions 
surrounding American women in cities are at present not 
well balanced. Prosperity has increased rapidly, with- 
out a proportionate increase of responsibility. Almost 
every new invention has made manual work for women 
less necessary. Sewing, cooking, cleaning, the construc- 
tion of the house, the supersedence of the house by the 
apartment, the provision for education by the kinder- 
garten for the small child and the higher schools for girls, 
all have made the imperative work of the housekeeper 
and the mother less and less. 

There are several results directly traceable to the 
change in conditions. Nerve diseases are more and more 
common among women, due largely to the fact that the 
balance has been disturbed between the development of 
the body by the most wholesome of all exercise — 
housework — and the demand upon nerve and brain^ 
which is very great in our present complex style of liv- 
ing. At the same time housekeeping has become com- 
plicated because it is possible to maintain a more elabo- 
rate style of living without the personal labor of the 
housekeeper, but with a greater expenditure of money and 
larger control of efficient service. These changes have 
been coming about for more than a generation. The 
results are now clearly manifest and are undoubtedly 
closely related to the prevalence of divorce. 

Let us consider some of the conditions common m the 
American home and the preparation which the yoimg 
home-maker has received for her very high and respon- 
sible position. Let us consider first the girls brought 
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up in homes of affluence, not necessarily of great wealth, 
but accustomed to a style of living which is entirely 
beyond the income of the young husband in ordinary 
circumstances. 

It is perfectly possible for a girl accustomed all her life 
to look upon luxuries as necessities to consider herself, 
after a few months of unsuccessful striving to make ends 
meet, as ill treated, and to look upon her husband as a 
business failure. Consciously or unconsciously she will 
spur him on until he falls, if not under the hand of a 
merciful Providence, under the stress of temptation. In 
either case she is sympathized with as a suffering victim, 
though she may have been the direct cause of her own 
catastrophe. If he resist temptation and struggle on, it 
is too frequently with the added burden of distrust, aver- 
sion, and finally divorce. This is not a sketch of the 
imagination; it is the record of observation. 

If the girl is wilUng to adapt herself to the new con- 
ditions and enters into the partnership with all the more 
zest because there is something for her to achieve, she 
wishes to show her abiUty to master a difficult situation. 
But the increase of luxury is continually quickening the 
pace, and the contrast between the wealthy home and the 
average is constantly becoming more marked. Just as 
the young husband finds competition in business keen, 
so the young wife finds her standard set higher and 
higher. The temptation to greater expense than can be 
afforded is very great, the temptation to a better style of 
service than she is able to maintain is equally great. 
The condition of neither is sedative to nerves, and in- 
compatibility of temper is a frequent ground for divorce. 

And yet, with the increase in the difficulty of the 
housekeeper's task, the preparation of our girls for home- 
making has declined. When higher education for women 
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was introduced, and was a rarity, the part untU then 
neglected was too highly rated and the penduliun 
swung out too far. The study of books was made para- 
mount. Time must not be wasted in household duties, 
but spent wholly on the subjects laid down in the cur- 
riculum, which did not include the important art of 
homemaking. During all the formative years girls have 
devoted themselves to books until graduation. Then 
comes a time usually given up to social engagements and 
to idleness. 

This is the time when the technical education in home- 
making should follow. There is a natural aversion to 
this, — the result of years of training in another line, — 
and that is the weak point in our present system. There 
should be a leading up to such training, an expectation of 
it, just as our boys look forward to a special training in 
law, medicine, or engineering before they take up serious 
work. In no form of business does a young man expect 
to begin at the head of an establishment. He knows he 
must begin at the bottom, and go through all the stages 
before he is quaUfied to become its head. 

Yet a girl is expected to assiune the charge of a most 
varied, a most compUcated, most delicate line of busi- 
ness with httle or no preparation, and is severely cen- 
sured if she is not successful. And that in spite of the 
fact that her success or failure does not aflfect herself 
alone, nor does it aflfect outward circumstances only. On 
it depend the health, the comfort, and the efficiency of 
her husband and her children. Is it fair to put our 
daughters to such a test, and that, too, at a time when 
motherhood, a new and exhausting demand upon physi- 
cal strength, is usually an accompaniment? 

The girl should have received a training which assures 
the success of her housekeeping and her homemaking, 
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before she assumes the duties and responsibilities of 
wifehood and motherhood. Because so few girls have 
been given such training, because on so many come aU 
these new demands at the same time, there are inevitable 
failures. 

Among the poorer classes intemperance is the common 
result; a little higher in the social scale, incompatibility 
and divorce. Even when the girl is naturally compe- 
tent and anxious to do her part, the strain is frequently 
too great for her strength, and a period of iU health in 
early married life is very general. It is the price paid for 
neglect of preparation. The hope for the girl of the 
present is the popularity of athletics. This may tide 
many young mothers through the difficulties, but a 
surer solution of the problem is a competent training for 
the work which every woman who aspires to the poa- 
tion of homekeeper should fit herself to do. 

The increase in luxury and the change in household 
conditions have made possible a kind of woman who is 
very much in evidence in the city. She is the idle 
woman. She may — she usually does — consider her- 
self busy; she is "rushed," driven, by social engage- 
ments. She reminds one of a wheel temporarily discon- 
nected from a machine, which whirls around and aroimd 
more rapidly than the working machinery, but nothing 
happens except the whirling. She has no substance of 
character. She is self-centered, and sees in her freedom 
from responsibility and care only the leisure to enter- 
tain herself and have a good time. She rarely thinks of 
herself as a part of the state except to demand its pro- 
tection and its privileges. It does not occur to her that 
every individual man or woman who comes into this 
wol-ld — unless he be defective — ought at least to carry 
his own weight. 
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Because all of us in childhood and old age and in 
times of illness are mcapable of this, in full power and 
strength we should do much more. Otherwise we are 
paupers. We may be what some one has called paupers 
patrician or paupers plebeian, but the adjective matters 
little. One sometimes wonders what would be the con- 
dition if , as a result of the agitation for suffrage and 
equal pay for equal work, there should come a time 
when there should be a just valuation of service ren- 
dered and every one should receive his true apportion- 
ment for value received. There would be a terrible 
revelation to some apparently important people and a 
great surprise to the husbands and friends of others. 

The ordinary characteristic of the busy-idle woman is 
an exaggerated idea of her own importance. If one's 
own self fills the whole horizon, there is not much room 
for other people and other things. Perhaps among this 
type of woman is to be found the most frequent peti- 
tioner for divorce. Feelings and emotions have reached 
the supersensitive state. A word of criticism, the mere 
lack of sympathy on the part of a sympathy-exhausted 
husband, are sufficient occasion for the beginning of a 
grievance whose growth and development are like the 
grain of mustard seed which became a tree, only the birds 
which come to lodge in its branches are not the crea- 
tures of light and song, but birds of prey, fattening upon 
dead ambitions and strangled aspirations. 

American women have been reared upon a false con- 
ception. The chivalry of our men, the briUiant conver- 
sation of our women, and the independence of our girls 
are the first subjects to be commented upon by foreigners. 
The American girl has been set up on a pedestal and treated 
as if she were a superior sort of being, something outside 
of the laws and experiences of common life, until she has 
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come to believe it true. She is pretty and attractive and 
sweet, as a usual thing, but so are German girls and 
English girls and girls of every nationality. 

She may be more talkative and self-assertive, but it is 
a question whether she is better prepared for real work 
in the world, for making and maintaining home, or, fail- 
ing that, for the support of herself or those who may be 
dependent upon her. It is exceedingly doubtful. The 
German and English women of the same class are far 
better housekeepers than we, the French are far better 
business women, and as for art, we have not as yet pro- 
duced an Angelica Kauffmann, a Vig^e-Lebrun, a Rosa 
Bonheur. 

In literature we have had no Mme. de Stael or Mme. 
de S6vign6, no George Sand or George Eliot, no Elizabeth 
Browning, not even a Jane Austen or a Charlotte Bronte, 
hardly a Mrs. Hiunphry Ward. We have had no such 
actresses as Rachel, Siddons, or Bernhardt. 

We import most of our prima donnas and our gowns. 
Our own tailors and the Parisians themselves tell us there 
are no better-dressed women in the world than in New York 
— but men "build" the gowns! In business we have had 
no such jGbiancial success as the Bon March6, conducted 
by Mme. Boucicault. Even in domestic service we seek 
a maid of any nationality rather than an American. 
Just where the superiority of the American woman really 
lies it is hard to say. 

This is by no means saying that American women 
have not ability and may not in time accomplish any or 
all of such achievements; but we have assiuned superi- 
ority too soon, and it has been an injury. The habit of 
such assumption has blinded many a woman to her real 
position, to her real value, and taken away all incentive 
for the accompUshment of things really worth while. 
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We are too easily content with work of a superficial 
character, and with caUing by the name of work that 
which is the merest pretense. 

When all is said, the bottom cause of the restlessness 
of American women is the craving for appreciation. 
Women dislike housework not so much because they are 
indolent and selfish as because it has been so unjustly be- 
Uttled. American women can be as good housekeepers 
as the German and EngUsh, and as good business women as 
the French. People are just people, the world over. But 
with all oin* wonted boast of the chivalry of our men, it has 
been a ^let alone " poUcy which has been generally adopted. 

Men pay ooiu't to the fairest of the fair. They offer 
homage and flattery to the briUiant talker and the 
woman who is well gowned. The plain, substantial, 
every-day homemaker is left in the background, hurt 
and indignant. Being left to her own sweet will, she 
strives to become brilUant or well dressed. The German or 
EngUshman may conceal "the iron hand within the glove'' 
— though that notion is fiction rather than fact — but 
his home is a home, his castle and his haven, and keeping 
it is worth while. Of the French home possibly the less 
said the better, but the wife, even if she be plain and 
unattractive (a Frenchman would never admit that a 
woman could be either), is his partner. There is a 
spirit of camaraderie which may not make a woman 
better, but is more satisfying. 

The American man is a hustler. He is perfectly will- 
ing that a woman should have anything she wants, and 
he strains himself to the last point of endiu'ance to pro- 
vide her with luxmies, but he is too busy to give her 
what she most wants — his companionship. 

The EngUshman strolls deliberately to business at ten 
o'clock, and is done with it in time for afternoon tea. The 
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Frenchman has leisure to sip his wine and smoke his j 

cigarette at an outdoor caf6. Every one who has seen 
a Frenchman with his family in the Bois de Boulogne 
on a holiday or a Sunday afternoon is impressed by the 
keen relish with which he shares their simplest amuse- 
ments. The American is too busy for family life. A 
hasty breakfast bolted behind the morning paper, a rush 
for the office, a late return for the evening dinner, leave 
him too weary and exhausted to enter or create another 
atmosphere. 

Husband and wife take their ways separately. If the 
ways remain parallel, the man becomes more and more a 
machine. The wife, heart hungry, absorbs herself with 
charity, club life, or society, according to her dispo- 
sition. If she is weak and meets temptation, a tragedy 
ensues; If she is strong and becomes bitter, there may 
also be a tragedy. The average woman still sees some- 
thing fine and noble in her old ideal and clings to him, 
hoping that some day he will cease giving her things and 
will give himself. 

In the meanwhile the state is losing its best service, 
the imited effort of men and women; the home its best 
atmosphere, a quiet peace and harmony; men and women 
their greatest happmess, the mterchange of perfect con- 
fidence and trust. 

The present agitation concerning the rights of woman, 
whether or not it results in giving her suffrage, should at 
least do this : it should clarify the mind of woman so that 
she may see her own position clearly. We are having a 
most beautiful opportunity to see ourselves as others see 
us, and it goes without saying that the American woman 
has enough intelligence, enough pride, enough common 
sense, to set herself to remedy the faults which these 
mirrors reveal to her. 
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The girls of factory and shop may not have the chance 
to fit themselves properly to become homemakers, but if 
they see that incompetency is looked upon with disfavor 
and divorce with disgust by the well-to-do, and that the 
daughters of men of independent fortunes seriously pre- 
pare themselves for the dignity of homemaking, they 
will at least make an effort to do their best, and, if fail- 
wre is inevitable, they may be slower to fly to the divorce 
court for reUef and the freedom to try another chance. 

The problem for the gu-ls of factory and shop who wish 
to marry but can not afford to give up their positions is 
diflSicult but not impossible of solution, and it would be 
well worth the expenditure of municipal funds to assure 
it. Until this can be provided for in a thorough and 
universal way, it is one of the most needed and most 
profitable forms of charity. The work begim in such 
institutions as Pratt Institute and the Teachers College 
and other schools of domestic science should be extended 
and brought within the reach of girls and young house- 
keepers who can pay Uttle tuition and whose attendance 
must be in the evening. These things should become 
popular also among the well-to-do. 

There should be schools where young women can be 
taught to cook, to sew, and to spend; schools well taught, 
well supported, and made popular by the women of the 
classes who have set the example in extravagance and in 
the wasting of time. 

The evils of social wrongdoing and of divorce are 
first and most widely seen among the lower classes; but 
the remedy for such evils must be begim by people of 
thought and influence. Home is too sacred and precious 
a thing to be allowed carelessly to shp out of the lives of 
the next generation. Homekeeping is too valuable a 
factor in the welfare of the state to be permitted to re- 
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main in the state of negligence and half-contempt to 
which it is rapidly sinking. More than fifty years ago 
Gladstone wrote : 

"We do not seem to know by what great providence of 
God, by what vigilance, labor, and courage of men, the. 
institution of marriage has been wrought up in this 
fallen and disordered world to the state of strictness in 
which we now see it, and which renders it the most potent 
instrument by far among all laws and institutions both 
in mitigating the principle of personal selfishness and in 
sustaining and consolidating the fabric of society.'' 




DOMESTIC LIFE! 

By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

|HE household is the home of the man, as 
well as of the child. The events that occur 
therein are more near and affecting to ns than 
those which are sought in senates and acade- 
mies. Domestic events are certainly our affair. What 
are called pubUc events may or may not be ours. If a 
man wishes to acquaint himself with the real history of 
the world, with the spirit of the age, he must not go first 
to the statehouse or the courtroom. The subtle spirit 
of life must be sought in facts nearer. It is what is done 
and suffered in the house, in the constitution, in the tem- 
perament, in the personal history, that has the prof oimdest 
interest for us. Fact is better than fiction, if only we 
could get pure fact. Do you think any rhetoric or any 
romance would get your ear from the wise gypsy who could 
tell straight on the real fortunes of the man; who could 
reconcile your moral character and your natural history; 
who could explain your misfortunes, your fevers, your 
debts, your temperament, your habits of thought, your 
tastes, and, in every explanation, not sever you from the 
whole, but unite you to it? Is it not plain that not in 
senates, or courts, or chambers of commerce, but in the 
dwelUng house, must the true character and hope of the 
time be consulted? 

Let us come then out of the public square and enter the 
domestic precinct. Let us go to the sitting-room, the 

^ From "Society and Solitude," by permission of Houghton MifSin 
Company. 
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table talk, and the expenditure of our contemporaries. 
An increased consciousness of the soul, you say, character- 
izes the period. Let us see if it has not only arranged the 
atoms at the circumference, but the atoms at the core. 
Does the household obey an idea? Do you see the naan 
— his form, genius, and aspu-ation — in his economy? 
Is that translucent, thorough-Ughted? There should be 
nothing confounding and conventional m economy, but 
the genius and love of the man so conspicuously marked in 
all his estate that the eye that knew him should read his 
character in his property, m his grounds, in his ornaments, 
in every expense. A man's money should not follow the 
direction of his neighbor's money, but should represent to 
hun the things he would wilUngUest do with it. I am not 
one thing and my expenditure another. My expenditure 
is me. That our expenditure and our character are twain, 
is the vice of society. 

We ask the price of many things in shops and stalls, but 
some things each man buys without hesitation, — if it were 
only letters at the post oflBice, conveyance in carriages and 
boats, tools for his work, books that are written to his 
condition, etc. Let him never buy anything else than 
what he wants, never subscribe at others' instance, never 
give unwillingly. 

But what idea predominates in oiu* houses? Thrift 
first, then convenience and pleasure. Take off all the 
roofs, from street to street, and we shall seldom find the 
temple of any higher god than Prudence. The progress 
of domestic living has been in cleanliness, in ventilation, 
in health, in decorum, in countless means and arts of com- 
fort, in the concentration of all the utilities of every clime 
in each house. They are arranged for low benefits. The 
houses of the rich are confectioners' shops, where we get 
sweetmeats and wine; the houses of the poor are imita- 
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tions of these to the extent of their ability. With these 
ends housekeeping is not beautiful; it cheers and raises 
neither the husband, the wife, nor the child; neither the 
host nor the guest ; it oppresses women. A house kept to 
the end of prudence is laborious without joy; a house kept 
to the end of display is impossible to all but a few women, 
. and then- success is dearly bought. 

If we look at this matter curiously, it becomes danger- 
ous. We need all the force of an idea to lift this load, for 
the wealth and multipUcation of conveniences embarrass 
us, especially in northern climates. The shortest enumer- 
ation of our wants in this rugged climate appalls us by 
the multitude of things not easy to be done. And if you 
look at the multitude of particulars, one would say: " Good 
housekeeping is impossible; order is too precious a thing to 
dwell with men and women. See, in families where there 
is both substance and taste, at what expense any favorite 
punctuaUty is maintained. If the children, for example, 
are considered, dressed, dieted, attended, kept in proper 
company, schooled, and at home fostered by the parents, 
— then does the hospitahty of the house suffer; friends are 
less carefully bestowed, the daily table less catered. If 
the hours of meals are punctual, the apartments are slov- 
enly. If the Unens and hangings are clean and fine and the 
furniture good, the yard, the garden, the fences are neg- 
lected. If all are well attended, then must the master 
and mistress be studious of particulars at the cost of 
their own accomplishments and growth, or persons are 
treated as things." 

The difficulties to be overcome must be freely admitted; 
they are many and great. Nor are they to be disposed of 
by any criticism or amendment of particulars taken one 
at a time, but only by the arrangement of the household 
to a higher end than those to which our dwellings are 
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usually built and furnished.. And is there any calamity 
more grave, or that more invokes the best good will to 
remove it, than this? — to go from chamber to chamber 
and see no beauty; to find in the housemates no aim; to 
hear an endless chatter and blast ; to be compelled to criti- 
cize; to hear only to dissent and to be disgusted; to find 
no invitation to what is good in us, and no receptacle 
for what is wise : — this is a great price to pay for sweet 
bread and warm lodging, — being defrauded of affinity, 
of repose, of genial culture, and the inmost presence of 
beauty. 

It is a sufficient accusation of our ways of Uving, and 
certainly ought to open oiu* ear to every good-minded 
reformer, that our idea of domestic well-being now needs 
wealth to execute it. Give me the means, says the wife, 
and your house shall not annoy your taste or waste your 
time. On hearing this we understand how these means 
have come to be so onmipotent on earth. And indeed 
the love of wealth seems to grow chiefly out of the root of 
the love of the beautiful. The desire of gold is not for 
gold. It is not the love of much wheat and wool and 
household stuff. It is the means of freedom and benefit. 
We scorn shifts; we desire the elegance of munificence; 
we desire at least to put no stint or limit on our parents, 
relatives, guests, or dependents ; we desire to play the bene- 
factor and the prince with our townsmen, with the stranger 
at the gate, with the bard or the beauty, with the man or 
woman of worth who alights at our door. How can we 
do this if the wants of each day imprison us in lucrative 
labors, and constrain us to a continual vigilance lest we 
be betrayed into expense? 

Give lis wealthy and the home shall exist. But that is a 
very imperfect and inglorious solution of the problena, 
and therefore no solution. '^Give us wealth J' You ask 
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too much. Few have wealth, but all must have a home. 
Men are not born rich; and in getting wealth the man 
is generally sacrificed, and often is sacrificed without 
acquiring wealth at last. 

I think it plain that this voice of communities and ages, 
''Give us wealth, and the good household shall exist," is 
vicious, and leaves the whole difficulty untouched. It is 
better, certainly, in this form, "Give us your labor, and the 
household begins.'' I see not how serious labor, the labor 
of all and every day, is to be avoided; and many things 
betoken a revolution of opinion and practice in regard to 
manual labor that may go far to aid our practical inquiry. 
Another age may divide the manual labor of the world more 
equally on all the members of society, and so make the 
labors of a few hours avail to the wants and add to the 
vigor of the man. But the reform that appUes itself to 
the household must not be partial. It must correct the 
whole system of our social living. It must come with plain 
living and high thinking; it must break up caste, and put 
domestic service on another foundation. It must come 
in connection with a true acceptance by each man of his 
vocation, — not chosen by his parents or friends, but by 
his genius, with earnestness and love. 

Nor is this redress so hopeless as it seems. Certainly, 
if we begin by reforming particulars of our present system, 
correcting a few evils and letting the rest stand, we shall 
soon give up in despair. For our social forms are very 
far from truth and equity. But the way to set the ax at 
the root of the tree is to raise our aim. Let us understand, 
then, that a house should bear witness in all its economy 
that human culture is the end to which it is built and gar- 
nished. It stands there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous, and not less noble than theirs. It is not for 
festivity, it is not for sleep : but the pine and the oak shall 
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gladly descend from the mountains to uphold the roof of 
men as faithful and necessary as themselves; to be the shel- 
ter always open to good and true persons ; — a hall which 
shines with sincerity, brows ever tranquil, and a demeanor 
impossible to disconcert; whose inmates know what they 
want; who do not ask yoiu- house how theirs should be 
kept. They have aims; they can not pause for trifles. 
The diet of the house does not create its order, but knowl- 
edge, character, action absorb so much life and jdeld so 
much entertainment that the refectory has ceased to be so 
curiously studied. With a change of aim has followed a 
change of the whole scale by which men and things were 
wont to be measured. Wealth and poverty are seen for 
what they are. It begins to be seen that the poor are only 
they who feel poor, and poverty consists in feeling poor. 
The rich, as we reckon them, and among them the very 
rich, in a true scale would be found very indigent and 
ragged. The great make us feel, first of all, the indiffer- 
ence of circumstances. They call into activity the higher 
perceptions and subdue the low habits of comfort and 
luxury; but the higher perceptions find their objects every- 
where; only the low habits need palaces and banquets. 

Let a man, then, say, " My house is here in the county 
for the culture of the coimty ; — an eating-house and sleep- 
ing-house for travelers it shall be, but it shall be much 
more. I pray you, O excellent wife, not to cumber your- 
self and me to get a rich dinner for this man or this woman 
who has alighted at our gate, nor a bedchamber made 
ready at too great a cost. These things, if they are curi- 
ous in them, they can get for a dollar at any village. But 
let this stranger, if he will, in your looks, in your accent 
and behavior, read your heart and earnestness, your 
thought and will, which he can not buy at any price, in 
any village or city; and which he may well travel fifty 
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mileS; and dine sparely and sleep hard in order to behold. 
Certainly, let the board be spread and let the bed be 
dressed for the traveler; but let not the emphasis of hospi- 
taUty he in these things. Honor to the house where they 
are simple to the verge of hardship, so that there the intel- 
lect is awake and reads the laws of the imiverse, the soul 
worships truth and love, honor and courtesy flow into 
all deeds." 

I honor that man whose ambition it is, not to win laiu'els 
in the state or the army, not to be a jurist or a naturaUst, 
not to be a poet or a commander, but to be a master of 
living well, and to administer the offices of master or ser- 
vant, of husband, father, and friend. But it requires 
as much breadth of power for this as for those other func- 
tions, — as much, or more, — and the reason for the fail- 
ure is the same. I think the vice of our housekeeping is 
that it does not hold man sacred. The vice of govern- 
ment, the vice of education, the vice of religion, is one 
with that of private life. 

Happy will that house be in which the relations are 
formed from character, — after the highest, and not after 
the lowest order, — the house in which character marries, 
and not confusion and a miscellany of imavowable motives. 
Then shall marriage be a covenant to secure to either party 
the sweetness and honor of being a calm, continuing, inevi- 
table benefactor to the other. 

The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent it. 
There is no event greater in life than the appearance of 
new persons about our hearth, except it be the progress of 
the character which draws them. It has been finely added 
by Landor to his definition of the great maUy ''It is he who 
can call together the most select company when it pleases 
him.'' 

Beyond its primary ends of the conjugal, parental, 
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and amicable relations^ the household should cherish the 
beautiful arts and the sentiment of veneration. 

Whatever brings the dweller into a finer life, what 
educates his eye or ear or hand, whatever purifies and 
enlarges him, may well find place there. And yet let him 
not think that a property in beautiful objects is necessary 
to his apprehension of them, and seek to turn his house into 
a museiun. Rather let the noble practice of the Greeks 
find place in our society, and let the creations of the 
plastic arts be collected with care in galleries by the piety 
and taste of the people, and yielded as freely as the sun- 
light to all. Meantime, be it remembered, we are artists 
ourselves, and competitors, each one, with Phidias and 
Raphael in the production of what is graceful or grand. 
The fountain of beauty is the heart, and every generous 
thought illustrates the walls of your chamber. 

Certainly, not aloof from this homage to beauty, but in 
strict connection therewith, the house will come to be 
esteemed a sanctuary. The language of a ruder age has 
given to common law the maxim that every man's house is 
his castle: the progress of truth will make every house a 
shrine. Will not man one day open his eyes and see how 
dear he is to the soul of Nature, — how near it is to him? 
Will he not see, through all he miscalls accident, that law 
prevails for ever and ever; that his private being is a part 
of it; that its home is in his own unsoimded heart; that 
his economy, his labor, his good and bad fortune, his health 
and manners, are all a curious and exact demonstration in 
miniature of the genius of the Eternal Providence? When 
he perceives the law, he ceases to despond. Whilst he 
sees it, every thought and act is raised, and '^becomes an 
act of religion. Does the consecration of Sunday confess 
the desecration of the entire week? Does the consecration 
of the church confess the profanation of the house? Let 
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us read the incantation backward. Let the man stand on 
his feet. Let reUgion cease to be occasional; and the pulses 
of thought that go to the borders of the universe, let them 
proceed from the bosom of the household. 

These are the consolations, — these are the ends to 
which the household is instituted and the rooftree stands. 
If these are sought and in any good degree attained, can 
the state, can commerce, can cUmate, can the labor of 
many for one, jdeld anything better, or half as good? 
Beside these aims, society is weak and the state an intru- 
sion. I think that the heroism which at this day would 
make on us the impression of Epaminondas and Phocion 
must be that of a domestic conqueror. He who shall 
bravely and gracefully subdue this Gorgon of Convention 
and Fashion, and show men how to lead a clean, hand- 
some, and heroic Ufe amid the beggarly elements of our 
cities and villages; whoso shall teach me how to eat my 
meat and take my repose and deal with men, without any 
shame following, will restore the Ufe of man to splendor, 
and make his own name dear to all history. 




DOMESTIC SCIENCE AS A PROFESSION ^ 

By anna barrows 

NOTICEABLE feature in this century is 
the special training provided for those who 
wish to fit themselves for any art, craft, or 
profession. A centmy ago young men who 
wished to become lawyers or doctors "read" law or medi- 
cine in their native towns under the guidance of the lead- 
ing practitioner of such professions, or elsewhere with 
some one who had attained more than a local reputation. 
Few considered a college training necessary, and only 
for ministers was special instruction provided. To-day 
there are schools for preparation for general business, 
— for telegraphers, for the motorman on electric roads, 
and, what would seem strangest of all to our great-grand- 
mothers, schools of cookery and for training in all the 
branches of housewifery which may be classed imder 
domestic science. 

In the old days every girl was supposed to know; how 
to cook, — perhaps by instinct, — but this was sup- 
plemented by constant practice of the art imder the 
guidance of a skillful mother. As other occupations out 
of the house were opened to women, housekeeping and 
cookery ;were neglected, and the time came when even 
mothers were unskilled and could train neither daughters 
nor maids. For this reason household arts did not pro- 
gress so rapidly as those carried on outside the home 
and were looked upon as drudgery; so the daughters took 
lessons in music and painting, or went to college and 

^ From " The Chautauquan," by courteous permission. Copyright, 1904. 
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became teachers, secretaries, or business women. This 
attitude toward household affairs continued imtil a few 
cooking schools were started less than a generation ago 
in the vain hope of securing better servants. It was 
soon discovered that mistresses must first be trained be- 
fore they could be reasonable employers of others. 

Then it was seen that the art of cookery — the first to 
distinguish mankind from beasts, since man is the only 
cooking animal — had lost so much of its original im- 
portance that to regain its dignity it must be put into 
the pubUc schools on an equal plane with the foundations 
of all other knowledge. Many teachers at first objected, 
but gradually domestic science and art, whether as cook- 
ing, cleaning, or sewing, has proved its power to aid in 
the general education of children aside from its practical 
use for their after Ufe. Arithmetic, geography, and Ian- 
guage, all are aided by their practical appUcation in the 
school kitchen. 

And now there are hundreds of teachers of domestic 
art and science in our pubUc and private schools for rich 
and poor, white and black, from the grades even into 
the college course. She who would successfully teach do- 
mestic science must be both teacher and housekeeper. 
Beginners are seldom wiUing to spend sufl5cient time in 
the practice of the home arts to secure the dexterity 
which is as essential here as in the use of the musical 
instrument. She must have some acquaintance with all 
the sciences, and the wider her knowledge of language 
and literature the better; and above all she must know 
the conditions and needs of her pupils, and what is prac- 
tical and possible for the details of their daily Ufe. 

In women's clubs and clubs for working girls the most 
successful teachers have often been women of broad ex- 
perience and ready tact, even though they lacked the 
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advantage of the special traiiiing schools. The nonnal 
schools of the future will, we hope, strive to bring science 
closer to the conditions of actual life. 

For the demonstration lecture, whether in educational 
courses or in store exhibitions, ease in speaking and 
dexterity in the manipulation of utensils and materials 
are essential. This means of reaching people has suffered 
through untrained women of Uttle general experience who 
have attempted to give such exhibitions. Such lectures 
are necessarily incomplete, but they may be good as far 
as they go and serve to set people thinking of the impor- 
tance of the subject, to lead them to respect hand labor, 
to see the need of greater attention to details, and the 
worth of common things. 

The jom-nalism of domestic science is slowly progress- 
ing, and some day the food editor may be as essential 
on a newspaper force as he whose special province is the 
sporting field. To-day trash often occupies prominent 
places, and grave errors appear through the ignorance of 
the desk editor and the proof reader. There is opportu- 
nity here for well-trained women to act as interpreters 
and to put the results of scientific experiments in a practi- 
cal form for the average housekeeper. 

Some women trained in the schools of domestic science 
or by long experience have made a success of catering 
from their own homes, or of providing specialties for 
lunch rooms or for the general trade through such medi- 
ums as the woman's exchanges or some large grocery 
store. Others do the marketing and household accounts 
for a group of families. 

Hospitals and college and school clubs and boarding 
houses are beginning to realize the importance of proper 
feeding and housing, and are waking up to the fact 
that systematic training is necessary for the one who is 
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to manage large institutions. Many such positions are 
now filled by graduates of schools of cookery at salaries 
none too large but which compare favorably with those 
of grade teachers. The preparation of luncheons for 
pubUc high schools having a five-hour session is a kindred 
branch of business for which it is not easy to find suitable 
women. In one of our large cities a wide-awake woman 
has estabhshed a bureau for dehcacies for the sick, and 
this has gradually become headquarters for all necessities 
of the nursery or the sick room. 

Boarding houses in city or coimtry for the year roimd 
or for a short season offer a field for trained women who, 
in a businesslike way, will provide good food and clean 
rooms. Several teachers of cookery have found it profit- 
able to supplement their short seasons of lectures and 
special classes by superintending such houses in the 
country in the summer. Some who have retired from 
teaching for home life are conducting smnmer camps for 
their own famihes and a few paying guests. Others have 
taken positions in large hotels, making out menus and 
training cooks and waitresses. 

The young woman of average ability and education 
who has taken two years of special training in the arts 
and sciences underlying the routine of the daily life of a 
household, large or small, who does not expect a position 
made to suit her but who is ready to cope with difficulties, 
will find the world waiting for her help in several direc- 
tions. She may teach domestic science in pubhc or pri- 
vate schools or lecture before women's clubs. She may 
direct the dietaries and feed large numbers of persons in 
hospitals and schools, or send into other homes food pre- 
pared under her own roof. It is doubtful whether there 
are any occupations in the world which are so certain to 
be lasting as those that deal with our daily food. 




FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING! 

By matilda BARBARA BETHAM-EDWARDS 

(RENCH housekeeping may be described as 
the glorification of simphcity, a supreme 
economy of time, outlay, and worry. Noth- 
ing more conspicuously exemplifies the play 
of the French mind. In no other field is so well evi- 
denced French love of method, economy, and mental 
repose. 

I will first describe a day's housekeeping in Paris, the 
household consisting of nine or ten persons, four of whom 
are domestics, less than half the number that would be 
found necessary in England. Having sent cups of tea 
or cofifee and rolls upstairs, and prepared coffee for the 
kitchen, the cook is free to go to market. Her fellow 
servants help themselves to coffee from the hob and bread 
from the cupboard, each washing up his or her bowl 
when emptied. The milkwoman has deposited her can 
of milk, the baker has brought the day's huge supply of 
bread. No one will have business with the kitchen bell 
till the next morning. 

French meals, it must be remembered, are practically 
reduced to two; no elaborate breakfasts after English 
fashion, no nursery or schoolroom dinners, no afternoon 
teas. The wet-nurse dismissed, B6b6 takes its place at 
the family board. The fashionable world certainly in- 
dulges in what is called a ''five o'clock,'' but rarely, if 
ever, at home. The tea restaurant is a favorite rendez- 

* By permission of Archibald Constable and Company, London, and 
A. G. McCliurg and Company, Chicago. 
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vous, and tea-drinking is strictly confined to its patron- 
esses. In modest, middle-class homes, the pleasantest 
meal of the day with us is quite unknown. 

We will now follow our cook on her errands. Having 
taken orders from the mistress, she sets forth, provided 
with two capacious baskets or string bags. As there are 
no tradesmen to call for orders, neither fishmonger, green- 
grocer, butcher, nor grocer, she can take matters easily, 
which in all likehhood she does. The French tempera- 
ment is not given to flurry and bustle, and a daily mar- 
keter will naturally have a vast acquaintance. 

But our cook will of ttimes fill her panniers nearer home 
than even at the nearest market. 

A pictorial and heart-rejoicing sight is the Paris street 
barrow, an ambulatory cornucopia piled high with fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables — the f ertiUty of the most fertile 
country of Eiu-ope here focused on the city pavement. 
Small wonder if the caterer halts before one of these, 
tempted by freshest of green things in season — salads, 
herbs for flavoring, sorrel for soup, asparagus, artichokes 
or peas for her entremets. A halt, too, she will very 
likely make at a fruit barrow, providing herself with the 
dining-room dessert — luscious little wild strawberries 
(f raises de quatre saisons), melons, figs, whatever happens 
to be at its best. 

But the day's provision of meat, poultry, fish, butter, 
and eggs has to be found room for, and id all probabiUty 
she will conclude her piu-chases at the market, her joint 
or jomts of meat wrapped in paper being consigned to 
the bottom of the pannier, lighter commodities lying on 
the top. Both receptacles filled to the brim, she returns 
home, doubtless with aching arms, but well pleased to 
have enjoyed the fresh air and opportimities of chat. 
Thus it will be seen that in the French household the 
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process is not, as with ourselves, one of elaboration, but 
the very reverse. The day's budget becomes as much a 
thing of the past as the day itself. There is no fagot 
of httle red books for the mistress to look over and 
settle once a week, no possibihty of erroneous entries, 
no percentage paid for the booking and sending of 
goods. 

And our cook, having only four meals to prepare, in- 
stead of her EngUsh colleague's half-score, can concen- 
trate all her energies upon these. 

The dinner, in French domestic economy, is as the 
Sim to the planets. Every other operation is made sub- 
servient to it, every other incident revolves round it. 
For with oiu* French neighbors the principal repast of 
the day is not merely a meal — it is a dinner. This nice 
distinction is happily indicated by the following story. 
A French friend was describing to me the fare of an 
Enghsh country inn and praising the day's fish, roast 
duck, and pudding, "But," she added as a rider, ''it 
was a meal, not a dinner." 

The midday dejeuner, now called "limch" in fashion- 
able society, is a comparatively insignificant affair, not 
deemed worthy of a tablecloth! Limcheon, even in 
wealthy houses, is served on the bare table, and I must 
say that highly poHshed oak, mahogany, or walnut ad- 
mirably set off plate, crystal, and flowers. We are all more 
or less slaves to conventionality and habit, and the things 
we deem becoming and appropriate are most often the 
things with which we .are f amihar. 

That nice distinction just quoted indicates the relative 
importance of dinner in France and England. The minute 
care, indeed, bestowed upon the preparation of food by 
our neighbors is almost incomprehensible among our- 
selves. French folk, alike the moderately well off and 
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the rich, are never satisfied with ^^a meal." They must 
end the day with a dinner. 

Irrespective of economy both in catering and cookery, 
it may be safely averred that the one French extrava- 
gance to set against a thousand EngUsh extravagances 
is the dinner. It is the only case of addition rastead of 
subtraction when balanciag French and Enghsh items of 
daily expenditure. And the charm of French dinners, 
like the beauty of French women, to quote Michelet, is 
made up of little nothings. The very notion of preparing 
so many elaborate trifles for the family board would 
drive an EngUsh cook mad. But ^'Lucullus dines with 
Lucullus" is a French motto of imiversal acceptance. 
Plutarch tells us that the great Roman art collector and 
epicure thus admonished his house steward, who, know- 
ing one day that his master was to dine alone, served up 
what my French friend would call a meal, not a dinner. 

Michelet says somewhere that the French workman, 
who comes home tired and perhaps depressed from his 
day's work, is straightway put in good humor by his plate- 
ful of hot soup. For ''Lucullus dines with Lucullus" is 
a maxim of the good housewife in the humblest as well 
as in the upper ranks. 

Those well-filled panniers represent one kind of econ- 
omy, the national genius for cookery imphes another. 
In buying direct from the market a certain percentage is 
saved. Again, a French cook turns any and everything 
to advantage, and many a culinary chef-d^ceuvre is the 
result of care and skill rather than rare or costly ingredi- 
ents. With just a pinch of savory herbs and a clear fire, 
a cook will turn shreds of cold meat into deliciously ap- 
petizing morsels, gastronomic discrimination on the part 
of her patrons keeping up the standard of excellence. If 
I were asked to point out the leading characteristic of 
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the French mind; I should unhesitatmgly say that it is 
the critical faculty, and to this faculty we owe not only 
the unrivaled French cuisine, but pleasures of the table 
generally. Here is one instance in point. One quite ripe 
melon, to the iminitiated, tastes very much like another. 
But a French country gentleman knows better. When- 
ever a melon of superlative flavor is served, he orders 
the seeds to be set aside for planting. Thus the super- 
lative kind is propagated. The critical faculty warring 
with mediocrity and incompleteness is ever alert in France. 

I now turn to the subject of household management 
generally. Here also we shall find startling divergencies. 

A distinctive feature in French households is, as I 
have said, the amount of indoor work done by men. 
When the great novelist Zola met his death so tragically, 
it will be remembered that two men servants — one of 
these a valet de chambre, or house servant — had prepared 
the house for the return of master and mistress. Appar- 
ently no woman was kept, except, perhaps, madame's 
maid. This is often the case. 

In England the proportion of men to women indoor 
servants is as one to three or four; in France the reverse 
is the case, parlor maids being unknown, and the one 
femme de chambre being ladies' maid as well as housemaid. 
The work mainly falls upon the men. They sweep, dust, 
and, in short, supply the place of our neat maidens in 
spotless cotton gowns. The fact is, had French valets 
no sweeping or dusting, they would often have to sit for 
hours with their hands before them. One element en- 
tailing a large staff of servants here is absent in a French 
house. This is the staying guest, the uninterrupted suc- 
cession of visitors. Outside private hotels and the hand- 
some flats of the fashionable quarters, there is indeed no 
room in Parisian households for friends. The words 
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^'dine-and-sleep'' or ^Veek-end" visits, have not found 
their way into French dictionaries, nor have diae-and- 
sleep or week-end guests as yet become a French institu- 
tion. It is easy thus to imderstand why three or four 
servants suffice, while in England a dozen would be 
needed for people of similar means and position. De- 
scending the social or rather financial scale, coming to 
incomes of himdreds rather than thousands a year, we 
must still subtract and subtract. Where three or four 
maids are kept m England, a general servant is kept in 
France, and where a maid of aU work is put up with here, 
French housewives do without a ''Tilly Slowboy'' or 
even a ''Marchioness." 

While oflGicials, alike civihan and miUtary, receive much 
lower pay in France than in England, while professional 
earnings are much less, we must remember that taxation 
is higher, and commodities of all kinds are dearer across 
the water than among ourselves. But economy is not 
always a matter of strict obhgation. What we call putting 
the best foot foremost does not often trouble our neigh- 
bors. They prefer to look ahead and provide against 
untoward eventuahties. 

A habit of parsimony is sometimes whimsically dis- 
played. 

The home is an Englishwoman's fetish, her idol. Both 
the wife of an artisan and the mistress of a mansion will 
be perpetually renovating and beautifying her interior. 
Like themselves, decoration and upholstery must be in 
the fashion. 

In France the furnishing and fitting up of a house 
is done once and for all. It is a matter of finahty. 
English middle-class folk, who eat Simday's sirloin cold 
for dinner on Monday and perhaps Tuesday, spend more 
upon their homes in a twelvemonth than French folk 
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of the same standing throughout the entire course of 
their wedded hves. 

May not the fact of so httle being spent upon the house 
occasionally arise in this way? The husband has the 
absolute control, not only of his own income, but of his 
wife's, and many men would prefer shabby carpets and 
ciuliains to what might appear to them an unnecessary 
outlay. 

The French character, to quote that original writer 
and sturdy Anglophile, M. Demolins, is not apt at spend- 
ing. Here, he says, his country people must go to school 
to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Even when elementary comfort, even bodily health, is 
concerned, thrift is the first consideration. When Rabe- 
lais jovially apostrophizes un beau et clair feu, ^^a good 
bright fire,'' he expresses the national appreciation of a 
luxury, for outside rich homes a fire is regarded rather 
as an indulgence than as a necessity. Fuel in France is 
economized after a fashion wholly inconceivable to an 
English mind. When a French lady pays visits or goes 
abroad shopping, her fire is let out and reUghted on her 
retmn. Many women fairly well ofif make a woolen 
shawl and a foot warmer do duty for a fire, except per- 
haps when it is freezing indoors. 

I once spent a winter at Nantes, and diu-ing my stay 
kept my bed with bronchitis for a week. 

^'You have burnt as much fuel during yoiu* week in 
bed as would suflGice many a family for the whole winter," 
said the lady with whom I was lodging, to me. Yet 
Nantes enjoys an exceptionally mild chmate. What my 
consumption of wood would have been at Dijon I can not 
conceive. 

Housekeeping implies mention of the housekeeper. A 
Frenchwoman is the direct antithesis of a German Havs- 
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frau. She is not, like Martha, troubled from morning 
till night about many things. Dust and cobwebs do not 
bring a Frenchwoman's gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. The scrupulosity attained in Enghsh houses by 
the usual army of house- and parlor-maids is never as- 
pired to by French matrons. 

Some years since I lunched with acquaintances m a 
fine country house, rather a modem ch&teau, within an 
hour and a half by road and rail of Dijon. The house 
party, all members or connections of master and mis- 
tress, numbered twelve. It was the long vacation, and 
a further indication of the sumptuary scale is afforded by 
the existence of a private chapel. Whether or not a priest 
was attached to the house as a private chaplain, I know 
not. There was the chapel, a new, handsome httle build- 
ing, standmg in the park. 

As I chatted with my hostess on the terrace after 
lunch, the topic of housekeeprag came up. 

^'A rather onerous position," I said, "that of mistress 
here?" 

She smiled. "So I imagined it must be when, on the 
death of my husband's parents, we came to this place. 
But I made up my mind not to let things trouble me — 
in fact, to let the house keep itself, which it does, and 
does well enough." 

"Admirably," I ventured to add; and, radeed, my ex- 
perience convinces me that most French houses keep 
themselves. The German Speisekammer, or storeroom, 
in which a Hausfrau spends half her day, does not exist 
in French dweUings. A Frenchwoman, moreover, is far 
too much the companion of her husband to have leisure 
for such absorption in spices, jams, and the rest. 

When M. Edmond Demolins sets down the French 
character as the least possible adapted to spending, in 
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other words, to the circulation of capital, he hits upon 
what is at once the crowning virtue and the paramount 
weakness of his country people. Money, in French eyes, 
means something on no account whatever to be lightly 
parted with, absolute necessity, and absolute necessity 
alone, most often condoning outlay. But there is a shin- 
ing side to this frugality. French folk do not affect a 
certain sumptuary style for the sake of outsiders, such 
unpretentiousness imparting a dignity mere wealth can 
not bestow. 




THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING 1 

By ruby ROSS GOODNOW 

|HE daughter of the soil, who five years ago 
concentrated her longings on music and art, 
is awakening to the fascinating importance 
of the home. Just as her brothers have for- 
saken the path to the store and the city for the agricultural 
college, so she has forsaken the empty parlor for the more 
important kitchen. A year at college has given her the 
perspective she would never have had at home. She sees 
her mother's shoulders bowed from ceaseless — and, oh, 
the pity of it! — useless labor. She sees other women 
radiant at forty, while her mother is drab and common- 
place. She meets women who are buoyant and well 
informed at twice her mother's age, but her mother is 
sad and ill at ease, for she has been too tired to read and 
advance with her children. She appreciates her father's 
alertness for new improvements on the farm, but she 
deplores the blindness which causes him to insist that 
a skillet answers for all the practical purposes of the 
kitchen. She loves her grand piano, but she blushes for 
her mother's ponderous coal stove and heavy iron pots. 
She sighs over the family automobile, for doesn't father 
condemn aluminiun cooking-vessels as expensive, new- 
fangled trash? She is awakenmg. 

The girl of the city has her eyes open, too. She hears 
on all sides the tiresome discussion of the servant problem. 
She wonders why women can't master it, and applies her 

^ By permission of the Author and The Buttrick Company. Copy- 
right, 1909. 
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trained intellect to the problem of her own home. She 
finds a solution somewhere between the artificial life of the 
kitchenette and the slavery of the old regime. She calmly 
informs her father that, if he is to have adding machines 
and filing-cabinets in his oflGice, she proposes to have every 
modern apphance in her kitchen. She insists on a monthly 
visit of the vacumn-cleaner, and hires her servants by the 
hour or the day, thus getting the work she pays for. Her 
kitchen is as compactly equipped as that of a yacht, and 
her routine is as rigid as is that of her father's oflGice. 

The mothers? The mothers are awakening, too. They 
have been in a stupor for so long it is hard to wake them, 
but the air is too electric with domestic unrest for them to 
sleep longer. Their husbands have become sarcastic, their 
daughters rebellious. When the mothers talk passion- 
ately of woman's suffrage, the fathers laugh and insist that 
they solve their own problem first. When the mothers 
become despairing of the servant problem, their daughters 
firmly thrust them aside and take charge of the housekeep- 
ing. The daughters have no morbid fear of custom. Just 
because grandmother treated her servants thus-and-so 
matters not in the least to them. The mothers are glad 
of it, secretly, and turn to their clubs for rest — only to 
turn back to their housekeeping with a new insight. 

Everything has led to the renaissance of the house- 
keeper. What is the suffrage movement but a demand 
for the equality of the kitchen and the office? What is the 
use of the Farmers' Institute if the Housekeepers' Institute 
does not advance with it step for step? What are the va- 
rious investigation committees but nervous husbands who 
are afraid of the wail of the discontented women they have 
tried to leave behind? Women's clubs have paved the 
way for a better housekeeping by fleeing it. Having con- 
sidered other things, they are able to retm*n to this problem 
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with a new viewpoint and a freshened interest. The col- 
leges have given new impetus to the wave of imrest, giving 
courses in cooking and sewing instead of dancing and undu- 
lations. The home has been flooded with newspapers and 
magazines full of the new methods of doing old things. 
All these influences have been as the constant dropping of 
water on a stone. The housekeeper has stirred in her 
sleep. She at last reahzes that something is the matter 
with her home. 

Out of all this imrest and discontent has come a demand 
that oiu- young people shall be taught how to make better 
homes in the future. The public and private schools, the 
smaller colleges, particularly the agricultural colleges, the 
settlements in the great cities and the farmers' institutes 
in the country ; — all these have accepted the new educa- 
tional demand and are offering courses of instruction on 
everything that relates to the betterment of the home. 
Out of this very eagerness to show how housekeeping 
should be taught have come a number of new terms, do- 
mestic science, household technology, home economics, 
and so forth. 

The household arts include cooking, sewing, laxmdry 
work, bedmaking, and so forth. The selection of carpets 
and the trimming of hats; the hygienic value of wall treat- 
ment and the artistic value of woodwork, the relation of 
furniture and household decoration; the care of the sick- 
room, — all these are branches of domestic science. 

Particularly in the middle and far Western States are 
the schools and colleges taking advantage of the new 
education. 

In the East and South the domestic science course is 
included in the instruction offered in the largest colleges. 
These courses serve to show the way a million women are ' 
looking for relief from their present handicap of poor tools 
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and worn-out theories. For every girl who takes this 
course there are a dozen women in the background who are 
taking it by proxy. Mothers and sisters and aunts and 
neighbors are eageriy watching this girl, their proxy in the 
fight. The American housekeeper wishes a new way, a 
better way, of doing the old things. These schools prom- 
ise the new way; they promise to teach "economy of time, 
labor, thought and money in the ancient business of living 
in a place called home." 

Among the most interesting courses offered is that in 
the new Carnegie School in Pittsburg, the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie School, Andrew Carnegie's memorial to 
his mother. Here a girl is not only trained technically for 
housekeeping and homemaking and self-support, but she 
is trained practically in the fine art of being a hostess, a 
cook, a waitress. 

There is another purely technical school, Simmons Col- 
lege in Boston, where a girl must study science and may 
take the classics, rather than the other way around. In 
Sinamons there are courses which prepare a girl to nm a 
limch-room, to manage a kitchen for two, or to boss forty 
cooks in a hotel, to take charge of the cuisine of a hospital, 
or to teach other women to cook. 

Teachers College, of Columbia University, offers the 
most distinguished course in the coimtry, perhaps. But 
the Western colleges have an extension coiu'se for the real 
housekeepers, the women who have homes already, which 
is a fine thing. These women are as eager to join their 
daughters at college for a few weeks' special training as 
their husbands are to go to the Smnmer school and judge 
corn. In the West, the whole family is going to school to 
study domestic science. 

Springfield, Massachusetts, has offered similar oppor- 
timity to married women in the evening classes for women 
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at the Technical High School. That the classes are always 
crowded proves the wisdom of the plan. Cornell offers a 
long course in domestic science to the daughter and an 
agricultural course to the son, and political economy to 
both! In Colorado the daughter may take the agricul- 
tural course at Fort Collins, and learn to cook and to vote 
at the same time. In Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and in 
the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia normal courses are 
offered to those women who would teach chemistry and 
dietetics. The University of Chicago has com*ses in ap- 
pKed science for teachers. Many colleges are introducing 
the home economics courses every year. 

The new housekeeping has given birth to the correspon- 
dence school in home economics, to the experiment sta- 
tion, and to various interesting phases of settlement work. 
In New York City Miss Mabel Hyde Kittredge has 
estabUshed several housekeeping centers where the httle 
children of ahens are taught practical housekeeping. In 
Chicago there is a correspondence school, known as the 
American School of Economics, which has students scat- 
tered all over the country. 

The Department of Agriculture has established a nutri- 
tion bureau which will tell you before long exactly how 
much energy to use for certain kinds of work. They are 
experimenting, not only with manual labor and its rela- 
tion to energy, but with food values and their relation to 
energy. Before very long we shall be able to write to the 
Department of Agriculture and be informed that if we 
eat so many eggs and drink so many glasses of milk we 
shall be able to work three hours and a half at the wash- 
ing machine or five hours at the mixing bowl. 

There is in Darien, Connecticut, a Housekeeping Exper- 
iment Station, conceived and managed by Charles Bar- 
nard. This station is maintained for the purpose of trying 
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out the appliances and utensils which have to do with 
general housework. As Mr. Barnard himself puts it : 

"My own position in this educational field is very sim- 
ple. I endeavor to assist the schools, teachers, and stu- 
dents by trying the new things that will in time be oflFered 
to their attention by the manufacturers of improved house- 
keeping appUances and to explain what the things are good 
for in practical housework, and to assist housekeepers in 
general to a better understanding of the importance of 
better tools, methods and appliances in the home." 

But to one who is cognizant of the untiring energy and 
great sacrifice of this man in his chosen work, this is a very 
modest summing-up. Mr. Barnard is a missionary to the 
housewife. He brings her courage; he tells her how to 
apply the blessings of invention to her individual needs. 

Charles Barnard is one of our greatest authorities on 
mechanical instruments, appUances and tools. For twelve 
years he was one of the editors of one of our best diction- 
aries, and these twelve years were spent in the study of 
mechanism and invention. To him we owe the vast ac- 
ciunulation of technical information in this dictionary. 
In all his research work one thing stood out in appalling 
importance: although the inventions of mankind had 
advanced most marvelously with the advance of history, 
the tools that women used in their work were the same tools 
used by the women of the prehistoric ages! This set the 
editor thinking, and he determined to give the rest of his 
life-work to an experiment station which would investigate 
the poor tools that women use, and find new tools for the 
old work. The result is the Housekeeping Experiment 
Station at Darien, opened about two years ago. 

The experiment station reaches a vast number of women 
through the monthly bulletin issued by Mr. Barnard. 
Some of the subjects dealt with in these bulletins have 
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been: Comfort in the Kitchen; The New Housekeeping; 
Cooking Cheap Cuts of Meat; Time and Money Savers; 
Cooking, Lighting and Ironing with Denatured Alcohol; 
The Country Cooking School, and so on. These bulletins 
are issued at cost, ten cents each. Any housewife who 
wishes advice or instruction in some branch of housekeep- 
ing not covered by the bulletins has but to write the ex- 
periment station, and the information, with names and . 
addresses of manufacturers, is hers for the nominal sum of 
twenty-five cents. So practical have his bulletins proven 
that the president of the New Jersey Federation of 
Women's Clubs has requested tha4; each clubwoman in 
New Jersey subscribe for them. There is not a teacher of 
domestic science in the country who does not receive the 
bulletins. The manufacturers are eager to read them, and 
they have made radical changes in their output at Mr. 
Barnard's suggestion. 

In the Museum of Natural History of New York there 
is an exhibit of the prehistoric Eskimo woman at her cook- 
ing. Her pots and vessels may be dupUcated at the nearest 
department store! Despite the fact that gas, oil and de- 
natured alcohol stoves are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion to-day, the manufacturers persist in making the 
same old pot-bellied pans which were originally so shaped 
that they might fit snugly over a bed of coals between two 
logs! It is only of recent months that the manufacturers, 
having visited Mr. Barnard's kitchen, have begun to make 
cooking-vessels with broad, flat bottoms, to conserve the 
last particle of heat. 

This experiment station is essentially a home. The 
visitor - and there are visitors every day, from fax and 
near — is amazed to find such conveniences so far from 
the city. For though Darien is within an hour of New 
York, Mr. Barnard's home is in the heart of the woods, 
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and the house had no more of the so-called conveniences 
to start with than the loneliest dugout in the Panhandle. 
There are no gas pipes running to the house, therefore 
the alcohol lamps must be as successful practically as they 
are theoretically. Mr. Barnard's kitchen looks like a labo- 
ratory, with its array of fireless cookers and steam cookers 
and alcohol stoves. 

William Morris's creed, "Have nothing in your homes 
which you do not know to be useful and beUeve to be 
beautiful,'' is the keynote at the experiment station. If 
you are lucky enough to have breakfast with the Bamards 
you will go home and revolutionize your own kitchen equip- 
ment. You will find the breakfast table here set with 
two alcohol stoves, no larger than chafing-dishes. On 
the one-burner stove there is a toaster, which the house- 
wife manipulates, while her good man prepares coffee and 
poaches eggs on the two-burner stove opposite. It is fas- 
cinating to see one's breakfast cooking before one's eyes. 

After breakfast there are improved methods of dish- 
washing. There is a vacuum-cleaner which is run over all 
the rugs and carpets, a simpUfied cleaner which a child 
can operate and which costs but five dollars. There is the 
dustless duster, a cloth which is chemically treated so that 
it holds the dust but does not scatter it. It may be washed 
indefinitely without losing its pecuUar properties. There 
are several beautiful lamps to be filled with denatured 
alcohol. When the lamps are full the alcohol bottle closes 
automatically without spilling a drop. 

In the kitchen there are fireless cookers from all the 
manufacturers, and these are in daily use. So interested 
is Mr. Barnard in cooking cheap cuts of meat, and so suc- 
cessful have been his efforts to make the formerly despised 
cuts palatable and nutritious, that the butchers in Darien 
rise up and call him blessed. They sell the meat they 
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formerly had to throw away, and so can lower the price of 
the expensive cuts. I myself have eaten chicken at the 
station which had been cooked nineteen hours. This poor 
rooster was so aged as to be despised by his owner, but 
after the fireless the meat was tender and delicious. 

If there is one subject which ranks in importance with 
the cooking of cheap cuts of meat in Mr. Barnard's opinion, 
it is the use of denatured alcohol. For two years and more 
this fuel has been used for all cooking, lighting, heating, 
and ironing purposes in the station. Mr. Barnard believes 
that some day every conununity of farmers will have its 
cooperative alcohol-still, where they will make the magic 
fluid from their refuse vegetation. Potatoes are used 
largely in Germany for the fuel, and there every house- 
wife uses the cleanly stuff. It is non-explosive, smokeless, 
and has wonderful heating and lighting power. At fifty 
cents a gallon it is cheaper than coal at seven dollars a 
ton, and with the increase in demand the price will become 
lower. 

The country woman who yearns for the gas stove has 
but to get an alcohol stove. This is a combined gas gener- 
ator and cooker. The mechanism is of the simplest. 

The steam cooker is not new, but, used in combination 
with the one-burner alcohol stove, it has great possibilities. 
It is simply an upright oven with a water space beneath, 
which is placed over the one blaze and left to take care of 
itself. In one oven I have seen a ham on the lower shelf, 
a cabbage and a dish of beets on the second shelf, and green 
corn, onions and cup-custards on the top shelf. I had to 
taste the custards to be convinced that the odor of the 
onions did not affect them. There is absolutely no inter- 
mingling of odors, strange as it may seem. Vegetables and 
meats may be cooked in the dishes in which they are served. 
There is no smoke or burning to mar the finest china. 
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The fireless cooker is as old as the hills. The Indian 
women used it in the original Rhode Island clambake, 
when they heated stones in a fire, then piled the clams and 
green corn on the hot stones, covered them with ashes and 
seaweed to conserve the heat, and then forgot them for a 
period. The peasant women of the old coimtry boiled 
their dinners over the fire, packed the pots in a hay-box, 
and then went away for the day's work, sure of a well- 
cooked meal when they returned. The pioneers and the 
cowboys who ventured into the West wrapped their prairie 
chicken or venison in clean leaves or corn-husks and buried 
it in a pit of hot stones. 

The modern cooker, which is sold by dozens of manu- 
facturing firms now, has one, two or three compartments. 
The outfit consists of pans and pots and shallow wire bas- 
kets into which bread or cake pans may be slipped. There 
are a couple of soapstone radiators for each compartment, 
with tongs for lifting them to and from the fire. The 
method is simple : the food to be cooked is heated to the 
boiling-point and at the same time the radiators are heated 
to about two hundred and twelve degrees. Then one radi- 
ator is placed in the bottom of the compartment, the vessel 
containing the food comes next, then another radiator, and 
the compartment is closed. 

It is a godsend to the wife who must go to business by 
day, to come home and find a piping-hot dinner awaiting 
her in the evening. 

And so it does not seem that we have any excuse not to 
master the new housekeeping. If we have not daughters 
to send to school to learn for us, we have a correspondence 
course at our pen's end. We are not left m doubt about 
new utensils and methods, for there is the Housekeeping 
Experiment Station. Our sons and daughters tell us, it is 
'*up to us." 




A DAY OFF 

By CAROLINE TICKNOR 

|OTHER, I guess we may as well go out and 
git the air. I Ve read the momin' paper, and 
there don't seem to be no news in it except 
what 's happenin' right in New York." 

"Well, Silas, I suppose the folks down here don't care 
very particular about what 's doin' out at Eton Comers." 

"No, I guess not, or else the *Eton Chronicle' would 
hev a wider circulation than this 'ere ' Herald.' " 

Sila^ Waite dropped the unsatisfying sheet, crossed to 
the window, and craned his neck m an attempt to see 
the sky above the opposite apartment house. "An', 
speakin' of the * Chronicle,' " he resumed thoughtfully, "I 
read last week that Deacon Stone had bought that fifteen- 
acre lot next the old place. I wonder if John's got a 
tenant yet for that." 

Silas Waite and his wife gazed at each other silently; 
the fate of the "old place" was too dear to their hearts to 
call for further speech. 

"It seems a tolerable good day as near as I can jedge," 
Silas went on. "We might as well go up to Central Park, 
mother; there 's a few trees an' rocks up there, an' some 
green grass." 

Sarah Waite laid aside her work. "All right, father; 
let 's go. I don't seem to take much to this outline em- 
broidery that Jennie give me. I can't git used to settin' 
down an' doin' nothin' right after breakfast, no more 

than you can; but I suppose I shall in time. Jennie 
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keeps sayin' to me, 'Now, ma, don't you fuss round, or 
else the second girl won't do her proper work/ an' so I 
try to please her; but it 's a real cross to me to watch that 
Hortense make my bed." 

Silas remained gazing abstractedly out of the window 
for a few moments; then he turned briskly towards his 
wife as if seized by a sudden inspiration. 

"I understand Jennie and John don't expect to get 
back until to-morrer from them automobile races," he 
smiled exultantly; *'I shouldn't wonder if we'd got a 
whole long day fer doin' jest what we please." 

"Suppose we eat our lunch up in the Park, Silas." 

"Fust-rate; you put your things on; an', Sairy, what do 
you say to wearin' our old clothes? Somehow I ain't 
felt like myself sence I got on that stylish coat an' hat 
an' shiny shoes." 

"What would John say if he should see you out in 
your old farm coat?" 

"He won't; he 's away fer the day, mother. You put 
on your old shawl an' bunnit, instead of that long floatin' 
silk arrangement." 

"Jennie said I must never be seen in that again; it 
wa'n't respectable." 

" Sairy, we 've been 'respectable' fer eight whole months, 
an' it has seemed like an eternity to me. John 's oflf, an' 
no one knows us. I say we hev a day of being onre- 
spectable." 

A Uttle later two curious figures emerged from the main 
entrance of a large New York apartment house. The 
man wore a queer rusty coat and a long striped muffler, 
while his companion's "shawl and bunnit" were the same 
that had been summarily discarded upon that memorable 
day when Silas and his wife had become "city folks." 

John was their only son, and they were very proud of 
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him; he was ambitious and bom for success; at forty he 
was a rich man; and his wife Jennie was very, very ''styl- 
ish." Jennie was also kind and generous; and yet ''John's 
mother'' never could get over feeling a bit afraid of her, 
perhaps because her wardrobe was so extensive and so 
vital a matter to her. Up at the Comers pretty clothes 
were admired, but they were not essential, as they were 
in the city. 

''It seems to me as if your clothes is about all there 
needs to be of you here in New York," Sarah ejaculated 
after a day of shopping with her fastidious daughter- 
in-law. 

To which Jennie responded, "Your clothes are about 
all of you that can be seen in pubUc, Mother Waite." 

John had made up his mind the previous summer to 
do the right thing by his parents. A flying trip to the 
old farm had brought him serious twinges of conscience. 
There was his mother dmdgmg on from mom tiU night, 
his father with years now well upon him, slaving each 
day over the work upon the farm, chopping wood, tending 
live stock, and doing endless chores. 

John made a swift resolve. "Jennie," he said, "mother 
and father must come and make their home with us; it 
is n't right in their last years to let them grub along out 
at the Corners ; even with extra help it 's too hard work. 
I 'm going to bring them to New York, where they can 
lead a free, happy existence after their long years of 
hard toil." 

And Jennie had acquiesced, although reluctantly; for, 
after all, they were not her parents, and she foresaw 
many annoying complications that must arise from the 
transplanting of "Mother and Father Waite.'' 

To the old people the carrying out of John's decree 
seemed like a confused dream, it all had come about so 
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suddenly, John's visit, his insistence that it was right 
and best for them to go to him, and the glowing picture 
that he had painted of the deUghts of a city existence 
where they could be cozy and comfortable and happy all 
together. They had reluctantly consented, shut up the 
farmhouse, disposed of all the live stock, and Silas and his 
wife found themselves after many years of active toil sud- 
denly seated in the lap of luxmy, with nothing in the 
world to do but to enjoy themselves, a fate more unen- 
durable than any they had ever dreamed of. 

John's only stipulation was that they must dress them- 
selves as Jennie should direct, for Jennie had so admirable 
a taste in clothes. This fact was plainly evident when 
very shortly Mother and Father Waite emerged in suit- 
able attire; they were, thanks to their daughter-in-law, 
fitted to pass acceptably even upon Fifth Avenue. In- 
deed, an old friend from the Comers, who wa^ visiting in 
New York and had encountered them one pleasant after- 
noon just as they were about to take a spin in John's 
machine, had stood spellbound at the great transforma- 
tion which had been wrought in the old couple. In his 
description of the scene on his return to the home district 
he had declared : 

"Mark my words, not a one of you'd hev knowed 
'em. Mis' Waite was all in a black satin coat down to 
her heels, with a fluffy thing round her neck and her 
hair done in puffs, an' with a kind of spangly bmmit atop 
of it; an' Silas — wall, he was gotten up beyond describin' ; 
an' as he stepped out to the automobile, I says to myself, 
'Jabez Foss, I guess you'd better walk right on; you 
ain't dressed up enough to stop.' But, land's sakes, Silas, 
he caught sight of me, an' then nothin' would do but 
back he popped, sayin' he wouldn't go to ride. *Jabez,* 
he says, 'I 'd a sight ruther talk to you than whiz aroimd 
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in that thing. Come, git into the elevator, an' we '11 go 
up an' hev a talk together.' An' so we did. An' Silas, 
he got off his coat, an' set down in his shirt sleeves; an' 
he says, ' Jabez, the hired girl will bring in tea an' toast 
at five o'clock, but until then we ken enjoy ourselves, 
an' now tell me how all of the folks be out at the Corners.' " 

The oddly arrayed couple avoided the gayly attired 
throng upon Fifth Avenue, and made their way up Sixth 
in the direction of the Park. 

"I guess there's more of interest over here," Silas 
remarked. 

They stopped at a small shop and bought somfe fruit; 
and Silas had a chat with the Itahan vender about his 
wares. "You don't call them things apples?" he ex- 
claimed interrogatively. "Well, I'd jest like to show 
you some of the specimens we raise at Eton Comers. 
Whar all the decent apples go to afore they reach the city 
is jest a mystery to me." 

They stepped in to a grocery store to get some crackers 
and cheese, and there Silas found a companionable clerk, 
who, with the boy who drove the delivery wagon, listened 
attentively to his remarks about the different grades of 
cheeses. Sarah, meanwhile, had drifted into conversa- 
tion with a deUcate Uttle woman who was inquiring for 
infant's food; she learned in the course of a few min- 
utes all about her sick baby, and gave her good advice 
in regard to its treatment ; . the woman seemed greatly 
pleased, and when they parted, Sarah wrote down the 
woman's address, saying that if she were able she would 
"call in some day" to see how the sick child was doing. 

Silas had by this time drawn himself up onto the 
counter, where he sat, with his hat tipped back, discours- 
ing eloquently on cheeses; the clerk and the dehvery boy 
had been reenforced by several other employees, and all 
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from time to time to look at certain trees and shrubs that 
Silas pointed out, or pausing while he chatted with some 
one of the gardeners about planting or pruning. 

''This park business is well enough/' he said to Sarah, 
as they selected a secluded place in which to partake of 
their frugal luncheon; "but, goodness me, it's all jest 
ornamental, and nothin' real substantial. Flowers an' 
trees an' shrubs is well enough, but them 's the frostin' on 
the cake. I 'd like to see the plantin' of some crops that 
is worth whUe." 

While they were lunching in this peaceful nook, Sarah 
drew a letter from her pocket. 

''I thought you'd like to hear from Emeline Turner, 
father. I got the letter yesterday, an' ain't more than 
half looked it through myself." 

''All right, ma; go ahead." Silas extracted a large 
cooky, with a hole in it, from the depths of a paper bag, 
and bit it critically. "These ain't much like your make," 
he murmured. 

"Poor butter and poor eggs in 'em, Silas," she answered 
as she put on her spectacles preparatory to reading the 
news from Eton Corners ; then she plunged into Emehne's 
epistle. At the end of the second page she paused for 
some appreciative comment. "What do you think of 
Deacon Thompson's showing such a sperrit, father?" 

"I dunno," murmured Silas absently, his eyes fixed on 
some distant object. 

"Silas Waite, you ain't listenin'," his wife expostu- 
lated. "I don't beUeve you've heard a word I've read." 

"Of course I did; go on." 

At the conclusion of the fourth page Sarah looked 
sharply at her husband. "Silas, what are you lookin' 
at?" 

He pointed to a clearing some httle distance from them, 
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where was visible a man busied in setting out a rare 
variety of shrubs with which Silas was well acquainted. 

"He don't half know his business, Sairy. That ain't 
the way to put those shrubs in. I 'd like to show him a 
thing or two." 

''I guess I wouldn't worry about the New York gar- 
denin'; they ain't supposed to know much about sich 
things in the city." 

Silas was cnunpling up the paper bag containing the 
remaining cookies; he thrust the same into his pocket 
and strode off towards the clearing. 

A half -hour later Silas Waite was deeply and joyfully 
absorbed in the process of planting shrubs, while Sarah 
hovered near, divided in her feelings between pride in her 
husband's superior agricultural knowledge and her desire 
to hold him to John's high standard of respectabihty. 

''Silas, I guess you'd better not take off yoiu* coat," 
she had vainly protested, but coat and vest alike were 
scornfully discarded. 

Once in his shirt-sleeves Silas Waite felt himself again, 
and went at this most welcome task with the keen zest 
of one who has long been denied some pet indulgence. 
He waved aside his wife's protesting form. "Sairy, you 
go an' walk around. I 'm out here enjoyin' myself. 
I'm havin' a day off." 

Sarah returned after a prolonged stroll to find Tiim 
still engaged in this pursuit. He was covered with dirt, 
but wreathed in smiles, and was imparting to the gardener 
beside him volumes of information. 

"The last shrubs like them I set out at Eton Comers," 
he was remarking as she came up, "done better than any 
shrubs I ever put in the ground, and the reason was 
jest—" 

"Silas, I 'm tired," his better half announced abruptly. 
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and in a tone not to be ignored even in moments of 
extreme absorption. 

"Well, Sairy, I'm pretty near through. There's jest 
a couple more of these I want to see put in. Can't you 
set down somewhere?" 

The gardener, who seemed a very pleasant and appre- 
ciative man, said promptly, ''I don't suppose you 'd care 
to set up in my wagon." He pointed to a cart drawn up 
near by, in which the shrubs had been transported. 

"Yes, Sairy, you let me help you up onto that seat. 
'T wiU rest you while I finish up this job," Silas responded; 
and Sarah, much against her will, was hoisted up to the 
seat of the wagon. 

Having assisted his wife to this position, Silas was 
just returning to his shrubs when a large automobile 
came slowly round the curving drive that skirted the 
clearing where he stood; he tinned to grasp the bridle of 
the horse attached to the wagon where Sarah sat on her 
conspicuous perch, and in so doing faced the driver of 
the machine. 

"It's John," Silas gasped himiedly to his wife, who 
sat erect and helpless on the high wagon seat. His Ups 
moved, and he motioned to his son to pass along without 
showing a sign of recognition, for by John's side sat the 
imposing figure of one of his most fashionable friends. 

An impulse correspondmg to that of his father swept 
momentarily over the son, who made one motion to 
quicken his speed; then his straightforward nature 
and natural repugnance to all hypocrisy triumphed. 
"Father!" John Waite brought his machine to a 
standstill, and jumped hastily to the groimd. 

Sarah from her exalted perch noted with pride and 
with humiliation how handsome her boy was and how 
well dressed and at his ease in all his city trappings. 
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Jennie too (poor Jennie, how mortified she surely must 
be at this encounter!) looked the great lady to perfection. 
And by her side sat the distinguished-looking gentleman 
in whose critical eyes John's parents now cut so sorry a 
figure. Tears rose to Sarah's eyes as she gazed at the 
group before her. 

John advanced quickly towards his offending parent. 
''Well, father,'' he said gently, "I see you have been 
doing a Httle gardening;" then he looked up, and his 
glance took in the shrinking figure of his mother high on 
the wagon seat; he caught his breath. "Mother here 
too!" Then he threw back his well-shaped head and 
laughed immoderately, looking back at his wife, who sat 
with compressed Ups and blurring eyes watching the 
scene. 

Jennie saw nothing humorous in the situation. 

Silas, covered with mother earth and in his shirt sleeves, 
stood like a guilty schoolboy before his fashionably at- 
tired son. 

''Your mother jest got up thar to rest a bit,'* he said 
apologetically. "I'm very sorry, John; you know I 
wouldn't for the world show up Uke this before your 
city friends." He glanced uncomfortably at the strange 
gentleman, who now stood l)y John's side. 

"This is my mother, Mr. Ward," John announced with 
a dignity that might have graced the most punctilious 
drawing-room, "and this is my father. I'll warrant he 
was walking in the Park, and found that that gardener 
knew nothing about planting shrubs." 

"That 's it," Silas responded. "I know a sight about 
jest this variety, an' 't was a real treat to git my hand on 
'em." He hastily assumed his coat and vest, while Mr. 
Ward stepped forward eagerly and scrutinized the shrubs 
in question. 
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''This is just the variety I have been setting out at 
my place!'' he exclaimed cordially. ''I wish I might 
have some expert advice from Mr. Waite." 

''I '11 give it to you gladly, sir, at any time," Silas re- 
pUed; then he concluded: ''You see, mother an' me don't 
quite belong here in the city. John, he 's done every- 
thin' to make things pleasant; but we ain't hardly used 
to it even as yet, an' so, he bein' gone to-day, I says to 
Sairy to git on her old clothes, an' we 'd hev a day oflf." 

Ten minutes later John's machine spun round the exud- 
ing drive. On the back seat by Jennie, who maintained 
a grieved silence, sat Mother and Father Waite subdued 
and penitent. John, who was busy running the machine, 
kept his face turned away from the delinquent parents. 
From time to time Mr. Ward made respectful inquir- 
ies of Silas about some horticultural problem. Each of 
these poUte speeches made Jennie wince as her eyes 
rested on the appalling vision of Father Waite in his farm 
coat and muffler, and Sarah in her "shawl and bunnit." 

But John's expression was a study in physiognomy; 
one moment it revealed such pent-up merriment, and 
the next such pathetic tenderness and sadness. 

His voice was husky when at last he had an oppor- 
tunity to turn his head ; then he said briefly : 

"By the way, father, I can't find any tenant for the 
old place, and I dare say that, if you have some extra 
help, mother and you '11 be able to keep an eye on things 
up there for some time yet. What do you say to going 
out next week in time to superintend the planting? 
You think the matter over." 

The old people looked at each other silently, while Silas 
tightened his grasp on Sarah's arm under the big fur 
robe and murmured: 

"I guess there ain't no need to think it over, John." 




FOR HUSBAND AS WELL AS FOR WIFE^ 

By SALLIE joy WHITE 

lOMETIMES little hitches in household aflfairs 
arise rather from misiinderstanding, than be- 
cause there is any reason. That is why all 
housekeeping should be founded on a basis of 
absolute understanding, as any other business is founded. 
And it is a very serious business this, where the happiness 
of one Ues in the hands of the other, and where it is a life- 
long partnership that has been formed, with promises that 
are sacred on both sides. 

In nothing does a jar come so easily as in a failure to 
understand the business part that underUes the home 
system. Perhaps all of you keep household expense books, 
and know just how much it costs you every week or month 
to Uve. If not, I would suggest that you do so. You do 
not know how much of a help it would be : you could then 
plan with accuracy ; you could tell where you might cur- 
tail expenses if it were necessary to exercise greater econ- 
omy; you would know where you could indulge in the 
cherished bit of extravagance. Sometimes an item from 
your book will rise up and confront you like an avenging 
conscience, but all that is good for you. Having erred 
once, you will know how to avoid the mistake again ; and, 
what is more satisfactory than everything else, you will 
know just where you stand, and what is your financial 
attitude towards the world with which you deal. 
It seems to me, that, as far as possible, the housekeeper 

^ From "Housekeepers and Home-Makers." Copyright, Sallie Joy 
White, 1888. 
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should always do the general buying for the family, since 
she best knows the needs and understands the quantities 
that should be bought of every article required for house- 
keeping; and, besides, the husband is so busy with other 
matters relating to his business or his labor, that he is 
glad to be spared the trouble of having the butcher and the 
grocer to attend to. He beUeves usually that all these 
details belong to the wife, and gladly leaves them in her 
hands. Of course, the amounts that one should buy al- 
ways depend upon the size of the family to be provided for. 
Experience alone can teach the buyer how much she 
should purchase at a time. A few weeks of supplying fam- 
ily stores would soon make her an adept ; and she can cal- 
culate with almost absolute certainty how much she will 
want of such an article for the week or the month's supply. 
How she buys, whether for the week or the month, must 
depend upon the family income. If the husband re- 
ceives this every week, suppUes should be bought for that 
length of time. If by the month, then purchases should 
be made to last, as nearly as possible, imtil the next pay 
day comes. 

This, of course, refers to groceries, and not to meats 
and vegetables. If the wife does the buying, she should 
have placed in her hands at the beginning of the week or 
the month the sum of money that has been decided upon 
for this expenditure. No man need fear to trust this to 
his wife, for the very responsibiUty will make her more 
careful and more exact. Pecuniary trouble comes most 
often to families where the husband treats his wife hke a 
child, and does not allow her to have the money herself to 
make the necessary purchases. One finds in training chil- 
dren that nothing develops the judgment or the moral 
sense so quickly and so surely as giving the child some 
responsible task, some care for which it should be answer- 
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able. So give the housekeeper the money in her hand to 
do with, letting her fully understand and appreciate the 
fact that it is the utmost that the family income will allow^ 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the domestic 
aflfairs will be judiciously and wisely administered by this 
household minister of finance. 

Winning an income is by no means the most difficult 
thing; it is making the income do the necessary providing 
for the family, that requires the most thoughtful care and 
the most wise prudence. As a rule, women are good man- 
agers; they know how to make the most out of the least; 
and, with very few exceptions, wives will enter fully into 
sympathy with their husbands' financial position, and 
help royally in the work of making ''the buckle meet the 
strap." 

I strongly advocate the ''money in hand" principle. 
It is very convenient, without doubt, to have a "book" 
with the grocer or provision man; but it is the worst 
possible economy. There is always the temptation to 
get the little delicacy that can be done without, and would 
be if one paid the money outright. It seems so little ; but 
when the end of the month comes, and the many littles 
are aggregated, the result is apt to be disheartening and 
discouraging. So to the husband I would say — Frown 
upon the "book" business, and give yom* wife the money 
to pay for the things as she gets them, and you will then 
have no bugbear in the shape of bills. One can always 
buy better with money in the hand; there is a chance to 
take advantage of the markets, and so save something; 
and we all of us know that the "penny saved" is as good 
as the "penny earned," even if it is n't the same penny. 

Too much stress can not be laid upon the belief that the 
husband and wife should work cordially together for the 
good of the family, and for the united interests of all. 
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The husband should not be a grudging provider, and the 
wife should not allow herself to be lax and careless with 
means placed at her disposal. After all, what is mar- 
riage but a partnership, in which both parties have an 
equal interest and take an equal risk? It is hallowed, or 
should be, beyond all other partnerships, and is a sacred 
and holy trust, not to be lightly regarded or easily relin- 
quished, but to be guarded jealously by both, and made 
the source of mutual happiness and beneficence. 

In the natural division of labor in this divme part- 
nership, the man is the bread-winner, the woman the 
housekeeper and caretaker. Each duty is sacred, and 
through this mutual interdependence true happiness is 
gained for both. Any idea of family life that does not 
recognize this is a false one, and wiU, if foUowed, bring 
discord where there should be perfect harmony. 

Now, having discussed the question, who shall buy the 
house supplies, let us consider a Uttle what shall be bought, 
taking particularly the meats. A few suggestions on this 
point may not come amiss, especially to yoimg and in- 
experienced housekeepers. 

Meat is, of course, in season all the year, but there are 
times when one kind is better than another. Mutton and 
beef are good all the year round, and these may be called 
standard meats, although not nearly so much meat of any 
kind is eaten in the summer as in the winter. It is too 
stimulating and heating, so more fish is eaten; and when 
meat is served it is not in large quantities, and is accom- 
panied by fresh vegetables and salads. Pork is good in 
autumn and winter only. It never should be eaten much, 
and bought only when you can be sm*e of the manner in 
which it was raised. Veal is in season in the spring and 
summer, and should be eaten sparingly always. Lamb 
is best in summer and autimm; fowl and game in autumn 
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and winter. With this general fund of information to 
start on, the purchaser has something at least to indicate 
to her the direction her purchases shall take. If she can 
keep herself informed of the ruling prices, it is well, for 
then she will be less likely to be imposed upon; and she 
should also learn just what cuts are needed for each way of 
preparing the meat she intends to serve to her family. 
Neither should she think that she can not use any except 
the most expensive pieces of meat; that she must always 
have the roast, the steak, or the chop, and that there is 
nothing else will suit her fastidious family. 

There are many dishes which may be made from the less 
expensive parts of the meat, that are appetizing and nour- 
ishing, and can share honors fairly with the roast and 
steaks. It is quite a fashion among some people, to de- 
cry what they call ''made'' dishes; but they are usually 
those who have had impleasant experiences from under- 
taking to eat such dishes prepared by unskillful or careless 
cooks. When a dish of this kind is nicely prepared, well 
seasoned, and properly cooked, it is pretty sure to be well 
Uked by those who partake of it. The same holds true 
of rechauffe or warmed-over dishes; they may be either 
made or marred in the preparation, and their success or 
non-success depends upon the cook. A piece of beef cut 
from the cheaper parts may be braised, or baked slowly in 
a covered dish, and basted with its own juices, and come 
out almost as nice as a rump or sirloin roast. The flavor 
will be different in the case of the braising, but in the 
steam-roasting it will not be imlike; but, as all the juices 
are retained, there will be a stronger flavor of the beef, 
more Uke that which is got from the extract of beef. 
From this very fact, it will be at once understood that this 
meat is more nourishing than the other kind, where the 
juices are allowed to escape, or rather where they escape 
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in spite of every care. For the person who requires nour- 
ishing and strengthening food, this ''cuf is better than 
the expensive roast. Long cooking makes the fiber tender, 
and the very heart and essence are kept in it, since the 
juices are all retained. 

It is well to remember this; for if one has to cater for 
persons who have out-of-door employment, which demands 
an outlay of physical strength, the most nourishing food 
is required, which shall act in a measure as a stimulant, 
while it strengthens and refreshes. 




A WOMAN'S EXCHANGE 1 

By LUCY MAYNARD SALMON 

|EW persons whose attention is attracted by 
the modest sign of the Woman's ' Exchange, 
now found in nearly all our large cities, 
reaUze that a new competitor has appeared 
in the industrial market. Few even of those who have 
assisted in organizing and carrying on such exchanges 
know that they have been instrumental in introducing 
a new factor into economic problems. Yet in spite of 
unpretentious rooms and unconcern as to economic ques- 
tions, the Woman's Exchange has already had an appre- 
ciable effect on economic conditions, and must in future 
play a still more important part. 

The history of these organizations belongs, however, 
to a history of philanthropic work rather than to that of 
economics. The first Woman's Exchange, the '^ Ladies' 
Depository Association" of Philadelphia, established in 
1833, was founded by persons ''who labored earnestly to 
arouse in the community an interest in the hard and 
often bitter struggle to which educated, refined women 
are so frequently exposed when financial reverses compel 
them to rely upon their own exertions for a support." 

In its foundation and its management it was con- 
trolled entirely by philanthropic motives; it was to en- 
able women ''who had seen better days," and suffered 
more from the prejudices of society in regard to woman's 
work than from actual poverty, "to dispose of their 

^ From " Progress in the Household." By permission of Houghton 
MiflSdn Company. Copyright, 1906, by Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
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work without being exposed to the often rough handling 
of shopkeepers, or to the then mortifying admission of 
their fancied humiUating condition/' The second Ex- 
change, the ''New Brunswick, New Jersey, Ladies' De- 
pository,'' founded in 1856, also was purely charitable in 
its motives, and it restricted its privileges to those who 
had been in affluent circumstances but were suddenly 
forced to become self-supporting. 

The first two Exchanges were the product of a genera- 
tion in which charities of every kind were largely regu- 
lated by sympathy alone, and it was twenty years 
before similar organizations were formed elsewhere. In 
1878 the "New York Woman's Exchange" was begun, 
and it added a new idea. Its aim was ''beneficence, 
rather than charity," and it imdertook "to train women 
unaccustomed to work to compete with skilled laborers 
and those already trained, and to sell the result of their 
industries." 

It came at a time when the organization of charities 
was first being attempted, and the principle was being 
slowly evolved that the best way to help an individual is 
to help him to help himself. Its aim and its manage- 
ment show the influence of the present generation in its 
study of philanthropy as a social and economic question. 

Since 1878, the year which may be taken as the begin- 
ning of the period of the Woman's Exchange, nearly one 
himdred exchanges have been organized, all, with scarcely 
an exception, growing out of philanthropic motives, but 
philanthropy governed by the principles of the present day. 

The object of the Woman's Exchange is not charity 
pure and simple, but charity having a double end in 
view. The first and most important aim is the direction 
into remunerative channels of the work of "gentle- 
women suddenly reduced to abject penury," with the 
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secondary aim of encouragmg "the principle of self- 
help in the minds of girls and women, who in the future, 
if necessary, will be helpful and not helpless when mis- 
fortune comes." In carrying out its object, the exchange 
receives, under specified conditions, all articles coming 
under the three general classes of domestic work, needle- 
work, and art work. 

The domestic department includes all forms of food 
that can be prepared by the consigners in their own 
homes and sold through the Exchange. These articles 
form a dozen different classes and comprise more than 
two hundred and fifty varieties. They include every 
form of bread, pastry, cake, small cakes, cookies, cold 
meats, salads, soups, special and fancy desserts, pre- 
serves, jelUes, jams, pickles, sauces, and deUcacies for 
the sick. In the department of needlework nearly a 
himdred different articles are enumerated by the diflTerent 
exchanges, and the niunber is practically without limit, 
since it includes every form of plain and fancy sewing. 

The art department is for the special encouragement of 
decorative art, and its possibiUties as well as actual 
achievements are very great. These three departments 
are found in all the Exchanges, but each Exchange, ac- 
cording to its locaUty and the consequent needs of the 
community, adds its own special line of work. A few 
receive scientific and literary work, others arrange for 
cleaning and mending lace, recovering furniture, the care 
of fine bric-k-brac, writing and copying, the preparation 
of limches for travelers and picnic parties, and a few take 
orders for shopping. All the Exchanges have connected 
with them an order department, which is considered an 
especially satisfactory and remunerative part of their 
work. 

In fulfilling its aim, the Exchange thus enters as a 
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competitor into the industrial field, though without con- 
sideration on its own part of this side of its work. The 
place it has already won in this field is shown by the fact 
that there are now in operation about seventy-five Ex- 
changes, a few in small places in thinly settled locaUties 
having been abandoned, and these are scattered through 
twenty-three states and the District of Colimibia. A 
few of them are carried on by private enterprise, and 
make no pubUc report, and several organizations have as 
yet made no statement of their financial condition. 
Sixty-six of them, however, receive work from nearly 
sixteen thousand consigners, to whom they paid last 
year, according to their last annual reports, a total 
amount of more than four hundred thousand dollars. 

The Woman's Exchange regarded as an economic factor 
must be considered in three aspects: (1) As a business 
enterprise; (2) from the point of view of the producer; 
(3) from the standpoint of the consumer. 

Viewed purely as a business enterprise, the Exchange 
is a failure. Having charity to a particular class as its 
object pure and simple, no other result could be expected. 
Aside from the few private Exchanges which have been 
started as business ventures only two or three are self- 
supporting. That at New Orleans has been self-sup- 
porting from its organization, and it has been one of the 
best organized and most successful of all the associations. 
Some of the organizations go so far as to say that self- 
support has never been an object with them. In the 
great majority of the Exchanges a commission of ten 
per cent is charged on all goods sold, but this sum is 
inadequate to meet current expenses. The Exchange, 
therefore, reUes for its support upon private contribu- 
tions and the ordinary means adopted by other benevo- 
lent organizations for increasing their revenues. 
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The treasurers' reports show that part of the funds at 
command have been derived from charity balls, calico 
balls, rose shows, chrysanthemum shows, flower festi- 
vals, baseball benefits, picnics, excursions, concerts, 
bazaars, lectures, readings, Valentine's Day cotillon sup- 
pers, concert suppers, club entertainments, . carnivals, 
kermesses, sale of cookbooks, flower seeds, and Jenness- 
Miller goods, and in some instances from raffles. 

This fact alone separates the Exchange from other 
business enterprises. Having no capital to invest, it 
must pursue a hand-to-mouth policy, and employ means 
for increasing its resources which would never be con- 
sidered by other business houses. In a few cases where 
Exchanges own their buildings and sublet parts of them, 
or where they are able to maintain a profitable lunch de- 
partment, it is possible more nearly to make both ends 
meet. Under other circumstances the Exchange becomes 
poorer as its business increases, and there is a fresh de- 
mand for subscriptions and entertainments to meet cur- 
rent expenses. It is true that the Exchange does not 
wish to be considered a business enterprise and be 
judged by ordinary business rules, but the fact that it 
enters the business field as a competitor with other en- 
terprises makes it inevitable that it be judged as a busi- 
ness house, and not as a charitable organization. The 
persistence with which different Exchanges iterate and 
reiterate the statement that their object is charity "to 
needy gentlewomen," and not financial return, is evi- 
dence of a consciousness of their present ambiguous 
position. As long as the Exchange undertakes business 
activities, it can not escape judgment by business prin- 
ciples. 

The Exchange has from the first hampered itself with 
many hard and pernicious conditions. The require- 
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ment is universal that all consignments shall be made 
by women. Valuable industrial competition is thus shut 
out, and the exclusion of men from the Exchange is as 
imreasonable as the exclusion of women from competition 
in other occupations. There are many household arti- 
cles, the product of inventive and artistic talent, which 
are the handiwork of men, and should find place in the 
Exchange. 

The second restriction found in the majority of Ex- 
changes is that no consignments shaU be received except 
from women who state that they are dependent for 
entire or partial support on the sale of the articles offered. 
Some of the early Exchanges made at first the addi-. 
tional requirement that the work offered should be by 
women who had formerly been in affluent circumstances 
but were rendered self-supporting by changes of cir- 
cimastances. The latter equirement has now been 
aboUshed, and in a few of the more recently organized 
Exchanges, especially in the Exchange departments of 
the Woman's Educational and Industrial Unions, the 
requirement of the necessity of self-support has been 
abandoned. 

Some Exchanges also modify this condition so far as 
to state that all the proceeds of sales made for those not 
dependent on their own exertions for support must be 
appropriated to charitable purposes, and at least one 
Exchange apologizes for accepting articles from young 
girls who had the necessaries, though- not the luxuries, 
of life, on the ground that since these girls give the re- 
sults of their work to charity, the exchange is teaching 
them a valuable lesson. 

The principle is a pernicious one, and is never recog- 
nized in other enterprises. Just as long as society asks 
concerning any article, ''Does the maker need money?'' 
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and not ''Is it the best that can be made for the price?" 
just so long a premium is put on mediocre work. It is a 
question never asked in other kinds of business; the best 
article is sought, regardless of personal considerations, 
and it is at least an open question whether in the end 
the interests of the individuals to be benefited by em- 
ployment are not thus best served. 

If the same principle were appUed to the legal and 
medical professions, society would be deprived of the 
services of many whose help is necessary ifor the pres- 
servation of its best interests. The appUcation of the 
same principle elsewhere would cause every producer to 
withdraw from the mdustrial field as soon as he had 
gained a competence. The result would often be that as 
soon as an individual had reached great skill in producing 
an article, he would be forced to step aside and yield his 
place to others. 

Moreover, society has a right to demand the best that 
every individual can give it; and just as long as the 
Exchange persistently denies itself and its patrons the 
benefit of the best work wherever it is found regardless of 
money considerations, just so long it will fail to secure the 
best economic results. It does not, indeed, concern itself 
with these results, but it can not thereby escape them. 

But aside from the injurious economic effects in thus 
limiting production, it places the whole idea of work on 
a wrong basis. It assumes that work for women is a 
misfortune, not the birthright inheritance of every indi- 
vidual, and that therefore they are to work for remu- 
neration only when compelled by dire necessity. More- 
over, every individual has the same right to work that 
he has to life itself, and to shut out the rich and the well 
to do from the privilege is as imfair to the individual qs 
it is to society. 
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Indeed, it may be assumed that the members of this 
class are, as a rule, better qualified for work than are 
other classes, since wealth has brought opportimities in 
the direction of education and special training, and 
society loses in the same proportion as it deprives itself 
of their services. It is true, also, that the higher the 
standard set in any department of work, the greater the 
improvement in the work of all workers in the same 
field. 

But not only does the Exchange deprive itself of 
positive good in thus refusing to accept the best wher- 
ever it is foimd, regardless of money considerations — it 
puts upon itself the positive burden of enforcing a ques- 
tionable condition. ''Necessity for self-support" is a 
relative term; and when the responsibility of the decision 
is put on the consigner, the danger is mcurred on the 
one side of shutting out from the privilege of the Exchange 
many who are unduly conscientious, and on the other 
side of encouraging deceit in regard to their necessities 
on the part of the less scrupulous. 

The Exchange must be ever on the alert to guard 
against imposition and fraud; and however much it may 
disclaim the idea, it must to a certain extent make itself 
the judge of its consigners' necessities. When this alter- 
native is forced upon it, it must perform a task diflScult 
in proportion to its deUcacy, and one that would be 
resented in the business world as an unwarranted intru- 
sion into private affairs. The Exchange, by the use of 
these methods, prejudices itself in a business way in the 
eyes of many who would be valuable consigners. 

A third restriction that has fettered the Exchange has 
been the geographical limitation imposed by many organ- 
izations. Many receive no consignments from outside 
the state; some New England Exchanges limit consign- 
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ments to that section, a few restrict consignments to 
residents of the city, and others, while having con- 
signers in all parts of the country, congratulate them- 
selves, as does one association, that "two-thirds of the 
proportion of money paid out goes to the ladies of this 
city." 

Still another Exchange, on the Pacific coast, complains 
bitterly of the fact that articles have been sent to it by 
persons outside the state, and not dependent on their 
own labors for support, "but who would speculate upon 
the charitable spirit of the public," and its president's 
report recommends that it "prohibit exhibits frona the 
East altogether." 

This restriction undoubtedly grows out of the idea that 
the Exchange is a dispenser of charity and should there- 
fore aid first its own friends and neighbors. It is a 
spirit akin to that which in medieval and even in modem 
times has resented the entrance of new workers into any 
occupation or community. But it must again be in- 
sisted that while the Exchange is theoretically only a 
benevolent association, it is practically a business house, 
and as such must be judged by business principles. 

The most successful business firm that should adopt 
the policy of purchasing its supplies only within the state 
or city would soon find its trade decreasing, while for a 
new house to adopt the policy would be suicidal. Even 
the present high protective tariff is not so absolutely 
prohibitory as is this provision of many of the Exchanges. 
Aside from other disadvantages, the plan prevents the 
infusion of new ideas so necessary to healthy growth, and 
it renders almost impossible that market criticism which 
secures the best industrial results. It is in distinct 
violation of that principle of commercial comity between 
states which led the framers of the Constitution to pro- 
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hibit both import and export duties on all goods ex- 
changed between the states, and to that extent is out of 
hannony with the recognized policy of the country re- 
garding interstate exchange of commodities. 

A fourth economic difficulty is the fact that the Ex- 
change has no capital. It does simply a commission 
business, and it is a recipient of whatever goods are sent 
it which reach a certain standard; its attitude is therefore 
negative rather than positive. Its consigners are obUged 
to purchase their own materials in small quantities in 
retail markets, and therefore to place a higher price on 
their articles than would be the case could the materials 
be purchased by or through a central office. This lack of 
capital and its passive attitude prevent the Exchange from 
keeping its finger on the pulse of the market ; there is no 
connection between supply and demand, and no way of 
estabUshing such connection. 

This difficulty, which is encountered in all business 
enterprises, is multipUed by the number of the consigners. 
The Exchange refuses to accept articles if they do not reach 
a fixed standard, but not because the market is glutted. 
The loss accruing from an overstocked market, it is 
true, falls inmiediately on the consigners rather than on 
the Exchange, but the Exchange suffers directly through 
the loss of the commission retained on all goods sold, and 
indirectly in acquiring the reputation as a business house 
of keeping in stock articles not in demand and of failing 
to supply the market with others that are. 

The Exchange as a business enterprise is also open to 
other criticisms. It is not self-supporting, and therefore 
gives a partial support to women who have come into 
competition with women not .receiving the assistance of 
the Exchange. The well-meant charity is thus instru- 
mental in keeping at a low rate the earnings of women 
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who do not perceive such partial support. Many women 
are too much the victims of prejudice and false pride to 
come out openly as wage earners, and to these the 
Exchange gives its assistance, to the disadvantage of 
those who struggle on unaided by it. 

It has employed ''gentlewomen" in its salaried posi- 
tions, and by this restriction practically carried out, 
though not embodied in its rules, it has deprived itself 
of the services of some who would have been of valuable 
assistance through the business experience and executive 
abiUty they could have brought to bear on this work. It 
has required that all its consigners shall be known by 
niunber and not by name, thus allying itself, as regards 
one custom, with penal and reformatory institutions. 

The Exchange by its limitations has encom-aged the 
idea that women can work by stealth without being 
guilty of moral cowardice, and it has fostered the spirit 
that carries lunches in music rolls, calls for laimdry work 
only after dark, and does not receive as boarders or 
lodgers wage-earning women. It has countenanced a 
fictitious social aristocracy by referring so uniformly to 
its consigners as ''needy gentlewomen." It has said in 
effect, "work for remuneration is honorable for all men; 
work for remuneration is honorable for women only when 
necessity compels it." 

But while the Exchange is open to serious criticism 
from a business point of view, it has accomplished much 
and has in it still greater possibilities. It has set a high 
standard for work, and insisted that this standard should 
be reached by every consigner not only once or gener- 
ally, but invariably. It has maintained this standard in 
the face of hostile criticism and the feeling that a chari- 
table organization ought to accept poor work if those pre- 
senting it are in need of money. It has shown that sue- 
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cess in work can not be attained by a simple desire for it 
or need of it pecuniarily. 

It has taught that accuracy, scientific knowledge, 
artistic training, habits of observation, good judgment, 
courage, and perseverance are better staffs in reaching 
•success than reUance upon haphazard methods and the 
compliments of flattering friends. It has raised the 
standard of decorative and artistic needlework by in- 
corporating into its rules a refusal to accept calico patch- 
work, wax, leather, hair, feather rice, spatter, splinter, 
and cardboard work. 

More than all this, it has pointed out to women a 
means of support that may be carried on within their 
own homes, and is perfectly compatible with other work 
necessarily performed there. It has in effect opened up 
a new occupation to women, in that it has taught them 
that their accompUshments may become of pecimiary 
value, and a talent for the more prosaic domestic duties 
be turned into a fine art and made remimerative. It has 
enabled many women who have a taste for household 
employments in their various forms to take up such 
occupations as a business when they would otherwise 
have drifted into other occupations for which they have 
had no incUnation. Women have been taught that a 
means of support Hes open to them at their own doors; 
and thus the Exchange has done something to relieve the 
pressure in overcrowded occupations. 

The advantage that has been taken of this new idea is 
widespread. The sixteen thousand consigners on the 
books of the Exchange are but a part of the still larger 
number of women who are tiuning to practical advan- 
tage their taste for sewing and cooking in all of their 
various forms. Before the opening of the Exchange, as 
still, indeed, women seeking remunerative employment 
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were forced to go into one of the four great occupations 
open to women — work in factories, teaching^ donaestic 
service, and work in shops. 

It has been impossible for all women desiring occupa- 
tion to find it in these four great classes of employment. 
Many desire employment, but are forced to carry it onr 
in their own homes; others have no taste whatever for 
any of the lines of work mentioned ; and conditions under 
which many kinds of work are performed render other 
occupations obnoxious to others; still others prefer work 
which gives greater opportunity for the exercise of indi- 
vidual taste and ingenuity than do some of these occu- 
pations. Such women have found through the Exchange 
a means of support and opportunity for work which 
they could not find elsewhere. They are learning that 
society is coming to respect more the woman who sup- 
ports herself by making good breads, cakes, and preserves 
than the woman who teaches school indifferently, gives 
poor elocutionary performances, or becomes a mere me- 
chanical contrivance in a shop or factory. They are 
finding that the stamp of approval is ultimately to be 
put on the way work is done rather than on the occupa- 
tion itself. 

Thus it is that hundreds of women from Maine to 
Texas and California are obtaining for themselves and 
others partial or entire support by making and oflFering 
for sale, either through business houses or private orders, 
cake, bread, preserved fruit, salads, desserts, and in- 
numerable number of special articles, in addition to the 
products of artistic needle-work and decorative art- 
work. Not only are these articles found in the large 
cities, but in country villages "many women are engaged 
in such work and often find a ready sale for it without 
the trouble and expense of sending it to the city markets. 
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In one village of only five hundred inhabitants one young 
woman makes and sells daily thirty loaves of bread. 
In a small Eastern village another bakes and sells daily 
from thirty to a hundred loaves of bread according to 
the season, and cake and pastry in the same proportion. 

The demand for work of this kind is as yet limited, 
and therefore the net profits are in most cases small; yet 
in some instances a fair competence has been secured. 
One person in a country town has made a handsome 
Uving by making chicken salad which has been sold in 
New York City. Another has cleared four himdred dol- 
lars each season by making preserves and jellies on pri- 
vate orders. A third has built up a large business, 
employing from three to five assistants, in making cake. 
Still another, Uving near a Southern city, has built up 
"an exceedingly remimerative business" by selling to 
city grocers pickles, preserves, cakes, and pies. One 
cause given for her success has been the fact that ''she 
has allowed no imperfect goods to be sold; everything 
has been the best, whether she has gained or lost on it." 
A fifth has netted one thousand dollars a year by pre- 
paring mincemeat and making pies of every description; 
and a sixth has, with the assistance of two daughters, 
netted yearly one thousand five hundred dollars above 
all expenses, except rent, in preparing fancy limch dishes 
on shortest notice and dishes for invalids. 

Still one more began by borrowing a barrel of flour, 
and now has a salesroom where she sells daily from 
eighty to a hundred dozen Parker House rolls, in addi- 
tion to bread made in every conceivable way, from every 
kind of grain. More moderate incomes are made by 
others in putting up pm-e fruit juices and shrubs, in pre- 
paring fresh sweet herbs, in making Saratoga potatoes, 
and consonmi6 in the form of jelly ready to melt and 
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serve. So successful have been these ventures that 
some of those engaging m them have acquired not only 
a financial profit, but a wide reputation for the supe- 
riority of their goods. In some instances the articles 
made are included in the catalogue of goods sold by the 
leading dealers in fine groceries in New York City. 

These illustrations have been taken from the single 
department of domestic work ; similar ones could be given 
from the class of plain and fancy needlework and deco- 
rative art work. 

But not only is the Exchange directly and indirectly 
of value to producers, it is of equal importance to con- 
sumers. It simpUfies many housekeeping problems in 
families where there is more work than can be performed 
by one domestic employee and not enough for two, by 
making it possible to purchase for the table and other 
household purposes many articles made out of the house 
of the consumer. In a similar way it is of assistance in 
all famiUes who do ''Ught housekeeping." 

It also enables them to purchase articles ready for use 
which have been made under the most favorable con- 
ditions. A specific example of this is seen in the prepa- 
ration of fruit for winter use. This is at present done in 
the family of each consumer, but the canning in cities, 
by individual families, of fruit, often in an over-ripe or 
a half-ripe condition, is as anomalous as would be the 
making to-day of dairy products in the same localities. 
The canning factory has come into existence to meet the 
demand, but the canning factory can not meet the needs 
of private families, since the great perfection as regards 
results is secured only when articles are handled in small 
quantities. If all fruits could be preserved in the locali- 
ties where they are produced, the consumer would gain 
not only in securing a better article than can now be pro-" 
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duced after shipment, but the cost would ultimately be 
lessened, since fruit could be thus preserved at less ex- 
pense than when it is shipped to cities and there sold at 
a price including cost of transportation and high rents. 
Ripe fruit demands the most speedy and therefore the 
most expensive modes of transportation; preserved fruits 
may be shipped at leisure by inexpensive methods. 

What is true of the purchase of fruit thus prepared is 
true also of numerous other articles. Scores of articles, 
such as boned turkey, calf's-foot jelly, chicken jelly, 
chicken broth, chicken croquettes, and chicken salad, 
pressed veal, mincemeat, bouillon, plum pudding and 
many miscellaneous articles could be thus produced 
under more advantageous conditions than at present. 
Moreover, many abandoned farms could be utiUzed as 
fruit farms, or for other purposes, which are now too 
remote from shippmg centers to permit the transpor- 
tation of ripe fruit, but could be made of use through 
the Exchange. 

Another advantage gained by the consmners is that 
they are thus able to take advantage of speciaUzed 
labor. This, again, is evident in the domestic depart- 
ment. The consumer is usually obUged to depend on 
the skill of a single cook or baker, while through the 
Exchange the works of many producers are placed side 
by side in competition, and thus in the end the highest 
standard is secured. For both producer and consumer, 
therefore, the Exchange is of advantage in thus affording 
an avenue for specialized work. It thus makes possible 
to a certain extent the division of labor which has been 
but partially accompUshed in the household. 

Another field of work open to the Exchange is in be- 
coming a medium for the exchange of workers as well as 
of work — of affording a means of conmiunication be- 
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tween workers in diflferent lines or between the produce 
and consumer. Very much of the work now done in 
the house by those living there could be done to better 
advantage by those coming in from outside. Special 
skill in arranging rooms, hanging pictures, preparing for 
limches, teas, or other social entertainments, repairing 
furniture and wardrobes, fine laundry work, special table 
service, and the like, could be performed for house- 
keepers by those who retained their own homes and yet 
are able and anxious to give a few hours daily to outside 
work. The Exchange, through a bureau of information, 
could accomplish much for both those wishing work and 
those wishing workers, as well as in a business way for 
itself. 

If all idea of charity per se could be eliminated from 
the Exchange, if the word "gentlewoman'' could be 
dropped from the pages of its reports, the by-law limit- 
ing consigners to self-supporting women stricken out, 
its consigners known by name instead of by number, and 
the idea abandoned that it is to help women to help 
themselves only "when misfortune comes"; if it could 
cease to be supported by donations, kermesses, charity 
balls, and miscellaneous entertainments; if it could 
refuse to constitute itself a judge of its consigners' neces- 
sities; if the name could be changed to Household Ex- 
change, or one signifying the character of the goods sold 
rather than the nature of the makers; if, in other words, 
the Woman's Exchange could be put on a purely busi- 
ness basis and become self-supporting, it would cease to 
be what it now is, "a palliative for the ills of the few," 
and become what it aims to be, "a curative for the 
sufferings of the many." 




THE PASSING OF 
THE UNTRAINED WOMAN ^ 

By MARY BRONSON HARTT 

is the fashion to boast that all doors are 
swinging wide before the feet of the woman 
worker of to-day. But it escapes me if any- 
one has hitherto called attention to the fact 
that if doors are opening before her, doors are closing 
behind her, too. Forty years ago it was little enough that 
a woman thrown suddenly upon her own resources could 
do to earn her bread; but at least she was free to do that 
little without first taking a course in something and win- 
ning a diploma. Her situation was happy beside that of 
the untrained woman who in the cold light of the twentieth 
century goes out to seek her fortime. To her the world 
presents itself as a wilderness of blankly closed doors to 
none of which she possesses the pass-key. 

What is true to-day is going to be infinitely true to-mor- 
row and the day after. The movement for training began 
at the top with the learned professions. It has worked 
steadily down imtil already it has reached the lowest 
round but one of the industrial ladder. And it shows no 
sign of halting there. The day is not fax off when the clerk 
as much as the college professor, the factory hand as surely 
as the physician, must show her vouchers of trained pro- 
ficiency before she can hope to enter upon the race which 
is so emphatically to the swift. 

There can be no good in blinking facts — the untrained 
women is doomed. In the great, rushing world of modem 

^ By permission of the Author and " Good Housekeeping." 
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industry there is no longer any room for prentice hands. 
Woman has begged to be taken seriously, and she has her 
wish. Henceforth a pin-money wage will be the meed of 
those who play at self-support. But the woman who so- 
berly means to earn her own Uving must prove herself 
worthy of her hire. The labor market is not philanthropic ; 
it makes no concessions to sex. Either a woman must 
meet the hard, uncompromising conditions of success or 
she must go under into that purgatory of the unskilled, 
where — however the fact may be disguised — the wage is 
not a Uving wage and the worker is foredoomed to despair. 

Let us not be too dogmatic. There will always be un- 
trained women who contrive to wrest a living out of this 
grudging old world. The woman of genius is an excep- 
tion to every rule. Women with capital or land and good 
business heads will go on enriching themselves by keeping 
boarders or bees, raising mushrooms or raising bread. 
Doubtless a few favored girls will continue to extract a 
livelihood out of such elegant futilities as fancy dusting, 
mending toys, and tendmg window boxes. And then 
there will always be the lucky women of the small towns 
who can afford to snap their fingers at diplomas so long 
as they don't venture into the great centers of the business 
world. The fact, however, remains imchanged, that in 
the cities, where the richest chances he, opportunities for 
untrained women wax fewer every day. 

See how the bars are going up on every hand. Note 
the professions. The high places in the schools are going 
to teachers with college training who have added to a col- 
lege diploma that of a normal school, and to that by pref- 
erence a second learned degree. Three years used to 
suffice to make a high-school girl into a woman physician; 
but forces are already at work which will make it impos- 
sible within the next few years for a student to enter any 
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medical school of repute except through the gateway of 
college. 

Then there is the nursing profession. We have been 
wont to call a girl '' trained '' when she had been through 
the painful mill of the hospital. But now a demand arises 
for nurses trained outside that rough-and-ready school. 
Simmons College, arguing that no woman can be fitted for 
intelligent care of the sick by attendance upon a few lec- 
tures and an apprenticeship in the wards, has inaugm^ated 
technical classes for nurses. For four months out of the 
year every nurse on the staff of the Massachusetts General 
and the Children's Hospital of Boston is excused from ac- 
tive duty and sent to apply herself to serious study at the 
technical college in the Fenway. 

Since somebody has conceived the notion, we may as 
well consider it settled that the trained nurse of the future 
is to be ultra-trained, adding some months of pure theo- 
retical work to her practical experience in the wards. 

The new-style private secretary is already an accom- 
plished fact. Nobody need nowadays put up with the un- 
trained article — the nice, inteUigent girl with a vagueness 
about punctuation and a neat style of penmanship — nor 
with the crude output of the ordinary commercial school. 
The modern secretary is the finished product of some tech- 
nical college like Simmons — a college in the broad sense 
of the word. She offers stenography and typewriting, of 
course. But more than that, she is hand in glove with 
half a dozen Uving languages and two or three dead ones. 
She is very much ''up'' in ancient, medieval, and modern 
history, to say nothing about current topics. She under- 
stands the care of private Ubraries, the ferreting out of 
elusive facts from books, and the keeping of compact and 
yet exhaustive notes. No more secretaryships for the un- 
trained woman. Literary men, scientists, and scholars 
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have found the expert secretary an adroit tool ready to 
their hands. 

Come down into woman's own reahn and you shall find 
the enemy already in possession. The up-to-date, ma- 
chine-made housekeeper is running away with all the fat- 
test "jobs.'' Who wants an ordinary, benighted woman 
to manage his household when for the same money or a 
little more he can have the services of a domestic oracle 
who can discourse with equal finality upon bacteriology 
in its relation to household sanitation, the diet of the busi- 
ness man m sickness and m health, or the most proper 
way to polish a bathtub? 

Personally, whoever did the rest, I should prefer the 
catering of an imtrained woman. Domestic economy 
menus are likely to taste of the footrule. They lack in- 
spiration, they savor of pedantry. It is obvious that no 
cordon bleu ever came out of a domestic-science depart- 
ment. However, mere man cannot be expected to per- 
ceive the delicate distinction. He is natiu'ally dazzled by 
a display of erudition. The graduate housekeeper will 
probably go on pushing experienced but diplomaless home- 
makers to the wall. 

As for the trained matron for institutions, her conquest 
is already well-nigh complete. And no wonder! She 
begins by being a complete scientific housewife, economist, 
marketer, decorator, driller of servants, and the like; and 
to that she adds training in the foundation principles of 
nursing, institutional psychology, and, if I may so phrase 
it, institutional architecture. By that I mean that in her 
technical college she has been trained in the anatomy of 
buildings, using a "houseakin," or dissectable house model 
precisely as a physiologist uses a manikin. So that while 
she can not herself draw up specifications, she is competent 
to overlook the preparation of plans for the biggest kind 
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of orphanage or other sort of model ''home. " With such 
qualifications as these, is it to be wondered at that she is 
more than a match for those who go by the rushlight of 
nature? 

Time was when an untrained woman with a leaning 
toward benevolent work foimd her niche as pastor's assist- 
ant in a city parish, or headworker in a social settlement, 
or social secretary m a great commercial concern. Tact, 
intelligence, and lots of ability for organization were requi- 
site then. But now! There are schools for social workers 
whose students not only study the theory of sociology and 
scientific philanthropy, but practice imder the guidance of 
experts, working in social settlements and charitable in- 
stitutions in the spirit in which a medical student walks 
the hospital. All this was to be expected, to be hoped for, 
in fact. It is the logical outcome of woman's onslaught on 
the professions. She has chosen to match herself against 
man and she must inevitably level up to the requirements. 

It is a little more disconcerting to find the leveling proc- 
ess carried down into the realm of day labor. Ten years 
ago we should have opened our eyes widely enou^ at the 
notion that a girl needed training to become an operative 
in a factory. Yet to-day it is a demonstrable fact that a 
wholly inexperienced girl can scarcely get a chance to 
begin at any trade where skill is required. The introduction 
of power machinery has worked great changes. The fac- 
tory is now too full, the pressure too great, for a forewoman 
to bother with a kindergarten of prentice girls. Canneries, 
candy factories, rubber works, and mills where unskilled 
labor is employed will still take in the ''green hand. " But 
unfortunately, as students of labor conditions will tell you, 
the girl who in these days begins as a cash girl or an un- 
skilled operative finds it well-nigh impossible to climb over 
into any skilled and respectably well-paid trade. A girl 
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must get training at the outset, or else abandon herself to 
be a low-grade, half-starved worker for the rest of her in- 
dustrial life. 

To meet this condition there are springing up in Amer- 
ican cities, as they have long ago spnmg up abroad, trade 
schools for girls. And the founding of trade schools is 
going, perforce, to stimulate, still further the demand for 
trained workers, reducing to a minimimi the chance for the 
unskilled. The situation in Boston is instructive. The 
Boston Trade School for Girls is turning out garment 
workers of a superior sort, girls accustomed to the roar and 
frightful speed of electric sewing machines, girls not merely- 
prepared to do one kind of work, but able to handle a great 
variety of attachments, passing from curtain hemming to 
fancy collars, from tucking to fine work in infants' dresses. 
Once let the supply of such versatile garment workers 
catch up with the demand, and who will put up with the 
bungling of a timid novice? 

So with the making of factory hats. All the expensive 
apparatus in use at the Boston Trade School for Girls has 
been installed gratis by hat manufacturers, who are pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice to get trained hands. A few 
years more and the novice will meet with emphatic refusal 
when she seeks employment at sewing straw braid. 

Nor will she find a readier welcome in millinery shops 
and dressmakers' establishments. In times past prentices 
have been hospitably received in both, though upon star- 
vation terms. But now the trade school is rapidly equip- 
ping assistants for dressmakers and milliners — girls of 
fifteen or sixteen who have been brought up under the 
eye of experienced "trade" teachers, girls used to hand- 
ling costly materials, versed in every detail of sewing, trim- 
ming, and finishing elaborate gowns or ''swagger" hats. 
More than that, these girls have been taught to regard 
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their trade in the hght of an art, for they have been in- 
ducted into the theory of color combination and of 
costume designing. Having once tried one of these handy 
and eager Uttle assistants, no estabUshment is going to be 
patient with the blunders of a prentice girl. That door is 
shutting fast. 

And now they are training shop girls ! The experiment 
was modestly made in Boston last season, and it met with 
the instant support of the great mercantile houses. Heads 
of departments, buyers, and even members of well-known 
dry-goods firms, have freely given their services as lecturers 
before the class, speaking upon topics of which they have 
expert knowledge. Besides the mechanical details of sales- 
manship and the care of stock, these abnormally intelli- 
gent young clerks are going to understand the psychology 
of their work, the artful management of customers and 
the ethics of the commercial life. Of course many years 
must elapse before there are enough of them to drive un- 
trained clerks altogether from the field. But the graduate 
saleswomen will take the cream of the positions, leaving 
for raw hands the counters of the cheaper stores. A 
process has been set in motion which will go forward 
with relentless steadiness toward an end which it is not 
hard to foresee. 

Far be it from me to bemoan these facts. They mean 
progress. They mean better work, better workers, better 
working conditions. They will bring good to everybody 
except the untrained woman. 

But what, in the meantime, is to become of her? The 
trade schools are only waiting for richer endowments in 
order to take from her even that which she has. They will 
train up women for fancy cooking and baking whose nicely 
reasoned trade methods will drive the homemade putterer 
out of business. Their graduates will one day monopolize 
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the specialties of sewing, like shirtwaist making and the 
production of fancy collars and infants' layettes. They 
are planning a campaign in hairdressing, manicuring, 
chiropody, and beauty doctoring which shall put the im- 
scientific methods of so-called specialists to the blush. 
They are even reaching out after glove making. 

The modem mother's helper (if she be not an upper ser- 
vant) has kmdergarten trainmg to her credit. Experts 
are at work reading aloud to invalids and telling fairy 
tales to other people's children. The scientific sewer from 
Pratt or some other institute has filtered down to mission 
sewing schools. Even the Sunday schools are looking for 
kindergartners or experts in ethical psychology. 

There used to be at least two professions always open to 
the imtrained woman — the profession of companion and 
that of wife. They are training wives now in Cleveland 
and New York. How long before the advent of the trained 
companion? She will be a person with a genius for pack- 
ing trunks, bringing up canaries and lap dogs, and keeping 
her temper. When she appears the untrained woman will 
go out altogether. 



KITCHEN SKETCHES 1 



By ELIZABETH HALE OILMAN 




ITH eyes still shut with sleep I groped down- 
stairs to fix my kitchen fire. At the east 
window the glory of the sky opens my eyes, 
and I wait thrilled by the still slow merging 
of hue into hue until suddenly a yellow-gold arc springs 
above the horizon and sends a dazzling gleam into my 
eyes. 

I gather my wrapper close, for the cold suddenly 
strikes through me, and tiu'n to tend the fire. To shde 
the draughts open and draw the kettle front, to assiu'e 
myself by a glance round the kitchen that all is ready 
for my retiu'n, is the work of a moment ; but whether I do 
it in the gray winter dawn, or in the level, hazy sun-rays 
of a Jime morning, it always impresses me as if it were in 
some way a sacred rite; it is the beginning of my daily 
kitchen service. 

When I come back to the kitchen after I am dressed, 
it is full of hght and alertness. The level sun-rays flash 
on pans and covers, and the fire glowing red through 
open draughts and httle mica windows, has warmed the 
room and set the kettle jogging. Everything is ready to 
help me get the breakfast, and make an acceptable start 
on the day's service. 

In the beginning my kitchen service was accidental 
and unwilling. One morning, after forty busy years, my 
mother stayed in bed. My sister, the Zealot, came to 
announce the fact, waking me out of my sleep and my 

^ By pennission. Copyright, 1903, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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irresponsibility at the same moment. She left me with 
a great air of haste and importance, saying, "Go stay 
with mother, I am going to get breakfast." I went to 
my mother, and forgot about the Zealot, but remem- 
bered afterward that it was a very long time before she 
reappeared. When she came she was flushed and out of 
breath, and presented my mother with a tray, dainty, but 
looking rather bare, I thought. Then we went down to 
breakfast together. We talked of mother, and of the 
weather, and of the morning news, but I grew maudlin 
after tasting the coflfee. At last, the Zealot covered her 
face with her hands and wept. 

"Why don't you say it's vile?" she moaned. "I 
could n't find anything, and I did n't know what to do 
with what I did find. Poor mother will starve." 

I tried to comfort her, but her grief was so great that 
at last I rose to a supreme height of sympathy. ''Never 
mind," I said, ''I '11 get dinner." 

I did get it and it was a presentable meal, but I think 
I used every resource of my intellect in the process. 
My mother's cookbook only puzzled and discouraged 
me; but httle things that I had seen and forgotten, bits 
of knowledge that I had picked up no one knows where, 
and suggestions from all sorts of books came to aid me. 
I cooked meat and vegetables according to Exodus and 
the ''IHad," and served salad and dessert by the de- 
tailed descriptions of General Lew Wallace and Mr. 
Marion Crawford. But in spite of so many cooks it 
was not a bad dinner. 

Before supper time my best neighbor came over and 
helped me a Uttle. She watched me as I went back and 
forth doing now with certainty the things that I had 
puzzled out at dinner time. ''It comes kind o' natural 
to ye, don't it?" she said. I did not tell her about the 
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learned authorities on whom I depended, nor yet what a 
shock her words gave me. They sounded unpleasantly 
like destiny. 

My mother stayed in bed many mornings, and when 
she rose at last, the old ready-for-anything strength was 
gone. Day by day the ways of the kitchen became 
easier to me; I who had always been absorbed in school, 
who had grown up beUeving myself Uterary, found myself 
suddenly confronted with rude monotonous work which 
had to be done, and for which I proved to have a fatal 
faciUty. The Zealot viewed my abihty with deep admi- 
ration and wrote thrilling descriptions of my skill to the 
rest of the family. They answered with an inmiense 
amount of teasing and kindliness, but I knew they were 
putting heads together and saying, ''It is just what she 
needs.'' 

I submitted to my destiny with a morbid, hurt feeling. 
I had always disliked such work cordially; I had felt a 
superior contempt for the simple domestic woman, and 
now, each day was helping to make me into one. The 
first months of my kitchen service are not a period that 
I care to think about. It was a morbid, despondent 
time. I prefer to remember that I came out of it con- 
tentedly reading ''Sesame and Lilies," which I had tried 
to read once before, but had clapped together the book at 
the end of ''Queen's Gardens" with great disgust. I re- 
member also that about this time I learned King Lemuel's 
praise of the Virtuous Woman, and used to quote it to 
the Zealot at seasonable and imseasonable moments. I 
began to give the Zealot lectures over the dish-pan upon 
my theories concerning kitchen art and woman's destiny; 
she replied either with hootings of amusement, or with 
the vehement, furious kind of argument which gave her 
her nickname. None the less she delighted in the shifts 
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we invented to make work pleasant and lovely. She en- 
tertained our friends with a description of the way she 
found me scouring pots with a small whisk-broom, and 
singing to myself 

EZ0C Kvpa MoX^ y€voifi7pf ikt^vrwif. 

But I caught her peeling potatoes in the gloves which I 
had devoted to that purpose, smiling ironically, to be 
sure, but acknowledging that the disagreeableness was 
taken out of the task. It was she who gave me the idea 
for my summer kitchen gowns, which keep me neat and 
save me some of the scorching torment of my fire. 
They are simple lawn dresses with half-sleeves and low 
necks and a ribbon round the waist. When my brother 
came home for his summer holiday he objected to hav- 
ing me breakfast in evening dress, but after he had tried 
the heat of my kitchen with his collar on, he made no 
further protest beyond sometimes a kiss in the back of 
my neck when my hands were deep in bread-sponge. 
In winter, however, he could not ask anything more prim 
than I appeared in a high-necked, long-sleeved apron, 
buttoned down the back, and reaching to the bottom of 
my skirt. I can drop it off when I leave the kitchen and 
become in an instant a neatly dressed young person with 
only hot cheeks to betray that I have had any associa- 
tion with the beefsteak or the biscuits. 

My efforts to make my kitchen lovely have been 
greatly helped by the kitchen itself. It has an east 
window through which, beyond my neighbor's house, I 
can see the sun rise and the swaying, sweeping branches 
of a big weeping willow. Through the west window I 
can see the smooth stretch of the lawn and another 
neighbor's house, likewise his barn, but between them is 
room enough for a little pictiu'e of the sunset. My back 
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door looks across the fields and the creek to the woods 
beyond, a simple, Uttle, flat view, but it changes in light 
and color with every hour of the day. When things go 
all wrong, when I have burned my hand, or the bread, 
when the thousand things that must be done all at once 
overwhelm me, a glance out of the door will sometimes 
give me a new start. The first bitter days of my kitchen 
service were in the winter, when the door was shut, but 
I spent many moments with my forehead pressed against 
the cold glass of the east window, heartsick for the Ufa 
of books and college and ambitions which I had expected. 
Many times when the tears would suddenly brim over 
and fall, I would see the familiar swaying outline of 
the willow against the sky, and it gave me my first com- 
fort. 

There is loveliness inside my kitchen, though, as well 
as out. My woman-eyes dehght in neat shelves and 
shining pans, in my table bleached with scrubbing, and 
the stretch of shining oil-cloth on the floor. The Zealot 
laughs over the bowls of Wandering Jew that I have in 
the windows, and my mother sighs over my hands 
when she catches me in the midst of the Saturday scour- 
ing, but they are both proud of the kitchen. They invite 
people out to see it sometimes, and I can't help liking to 
have them, for I am a Uttle proud of it too. It has made 
me so happy to try to make everything in it lovely, 
however common or hidden. I think a knife-drawer 
should be as ordered and dainty as the pretty things in 
the sea-deeps that no one ever sees; and that a dish-cloth 
deserves a hem, and a black pot a polished cover as much 
as ill-smelUng toadstools deserve to have white lace-work 
on their under sides. 

This is the sort of thing I tell the Zealot in my dish- 
pan lectures. She listens, and laughs, and then some 
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day when I am out ties a green sash round my fat kettle. 
She has grown to have a great interest in kitchen affairs, 
though, and in spite of her laughing she likes to idealize 
them as much as I do. Once in church, she came across 
the aisle in the middle of the Psalms to hand me her 
Prayer-Book with her finger on the verse: ''Though ye 
have lain among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of 
a dove.'' 

A pale yellow streak gleams in the west, but the dark 
is coming fast. The cold creeps in at the windows and 
under the kitchen door; I have taken its warning and 
moved my vines from the window ledge to the shelf over 
the stove. Through the house I have lighted the lamps 
and piled the fires as high as I dare, for some tired, cold 
people will soon be coming home to tea. In the kitchen, 
the fire casts a circle of warmth roimd the stove, but the 
milk has frozen in the closet, and I have to keep the 
water running to prevent the pipes from freezing. 

The kettle is still silent in spite of the glowing fire. I 
am waiting for its " faint, soft imdersong" before I can 
cool off the stove a little for the toast. A peep into the 
oven dehghts me with a charming sight and odor, for 
secreted there is the supper-dish which the family likes 
best, and it is turning a beautiful brown. I am so pleased 
with its color that I can't resist poking the stolid kettle, 
which sputters over on the stove in protest. Suddenly 
it begins to sing, then to rock a httle on the uneven lids, 
and at last breaks out into a bubbling and gurgling 
like laughter. I throw open the front of the stove and 
begin the toast. 

The firelight fills the dusky room with shadows. 
The red coals glow and wink, and the little flames snatch 
at the crisping toast. I always imagine Cinderella in a 
dusky glow Uke this, when she still sat in rags and cin- 
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ders. Probably there was a big pumpkin under her 
kitchen table just as there is under mine. I hope my 
fairy-godmother won^t trouble to make this one into a 
coach, for I want to make it into pies to-morrow. I like 
to think of the morning after the ball, when the ugly 
sisters and the stepmother were sleeping late, and 
Cinderella was getting breakfast, dancing back and forth 
between the cupboard and the fhe and whispering re- 
marks about the Prince to the kettle. I know she 
peeped into her pocket at the Uttle glass shpper, when 
she should have looked into the oven. Excellent 
thought! In a moment more my precious supper-dish 
might have been black as King Alfred's cakes. Dear 
Khig Alfred, patron saint of absent-minded cooks! But 
how times change! only a day or two ago I set a mighty 
man to watch my cookery, and instead of letting it burn 
while he thought of his mighty affairs, he spent the time 
thinking out a dozen ways of doing it better. I have 
spared him the service since as tactfully as if he had 
burned my biscuits to cinders. 

The httle flames have sunk into the steady glow of the 
coals; the red heaps and hollows are full of pictures. 
Women have cooked and dreamed in this ember-glow 
since the world began. In the old days when the shew- 
bread was baking, or sometimes the ''cakes for the 
Queen of Heaven," Hebrew women must have pictured 
marches and deliverances, seas divided and cities with 
miraculously fallen walls; and always the universal 
woman-visions of lovers and espousals, of home-comings 
and toddhng children. . . . Fierce battles and triumphs 
must have glowed in the fires of the Viking wives as they 
watched the roasting feasts and chanted songs of their 
lords' exploits. 

Often I see in the embers, Martha with her anxious, 
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reproachful face, and sometimes the young knight Gareth 
when he came to King Arthur's court to earn his place 
at the Round Table with a year of service as a scullion 
lad. It is hardly likely that the King realized what 
a trial of devotion that year of trencher scouring and 
spit turning was. The Zealot says that she is sure MerUn, 
or the Lady of the Lake, or some other " supematm^al 
convenience," saved him from actually turning the roasts, 
but I like to think of him doing his rough work as at 
the King's command, dodging the cook's blows gayly, and 
in leisure minutes playing ball with the other scullion lads. 

Banging doors and the sound of laughter and foot- 
steps wake me from my fire-lighted dreams. They all 
come pouring out into the kitchen, talking and exclaim- 
ing in their outdoor voices. The Zealot thrusts a cold 
nose into my neck with, "0 Babes, what a pile of toast!" 

"Um! All buttered!" says my brother. "I can man- 
age one of those platefuls without assistance." 

"What's that in the oven?" says another voice, 
drowned by "Let's begin," from several, while another 
asks close to my ear, "What was the Virgin of the 
Kettles doing out here in the ember glow?" 

I can only answer them by giving the word to "carry 
in," and in a moment they are all off to the dining-room, 
each with a plate or a dish or a pitcher, while I get my 
treasure out of the oven and bear it in as the crown of 
the feast, for it is not burned in spite of my dreaming. 

My salt-box is brown with age, for it stood in its place 
on the corner of the kitchen-table years before I was 
born. I have been thinking that I should like to have a 
motto on its old mellow-colored cover, "Laughter the salt 
of life," for it does n't take a sage to make the epigram, "A 
kitchen without laughter is Uke a kitchen without salt." 
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Chkistmas Day 

It was very cold, and the stars were still shining when 
I crept down to stir the fire. Everything seemed a httle 
unusual; I felt expectant. Something had happened last 
night which was like a dream now, yet I knew that I had 
just crept out from beside the Zealot and dressed without 
a sound, and that every other bed in the house had two 
people in it sleepmg a comfortable Christmas morning 
sleep. Down here, also, was the table which they had 
all helped to set for breakfast before we went to bed. 
They had wanted the dishes they had used when they 
were children, and managed to collect a strange company 
of cups without handles, and oatmeal bowls of several 
shapes and colors. 

My tall brother groped roimd on the top shelf of the 
closet and finally brought out a white china butter dish 
with a bite out of the edge which he declared he would n't 
eat breakfast without. It was the first thing I saw this 
morning when I turned on the Ught, standing beside his 
place with a topphng pile of odd butter plates beside it. 
I dropped a holly sprig on his napkin, and went back to 
the kitchen where there were also strange things. So 
many people had helped clear up after supper that a 
dish towel was himg up over the clock, and I found the 
stove-lifter in the drawer with the spoons. I collected 
the pots and bowls and materials for the breakfast, for 
the Zealot was to begin it while I was at church. On a 
long strip of paper pinned to the table I wrote a list of 
what she was to do and when. 

Part of it read hke this: ''Put on the blue pot at eight 
o'clock, it has the milk for the oysters in it. Keep it 
stirred with the big agate spoon, I shall be back to put 
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in the oysters. Please grind the coffee. I was afraid 
the noise would wake the family." 

I laid everything she would need in a hne on the table, 
from the potato balls and the lard can to the piles of 
bread cut for the toast covered with a dampened napkin; 
then I got the whole breakfast in my head, to be sure I 
had forgotten nothing. The fire was bright already and 
the water under the double-boiler beginning to steam, 
but after I had my things on I came out once more to 
assm-e myself that everything was ready. The kitchen 
was warm, and bright with lamp hght, and full of a sense 
of preparation. As I opened the door to go out into the 
gray morning, I thought of the httle church at the end of 
the long walk, warm and candle-Ughted, and also full of 
preparation and expectancy. I covered my eyes with 
my hands, not daring to think the depths of it. 

When I came back the sitting room was a jumble of 
wrapping paper and colored ribbons and gay people. 
They exclaimed and fell upon me in a way good to hear 
and feel. It was all such a confusion, I only knew my 
mother's cheek was wet when I kissed her, and that my 
brother prodded me with a long bimdle, saying, "Hurry 
up and see what 's in this; I think it 's a poker." 

"You '11 have to wait. Big Boy," I answered; ''think of 
the breakfast." For I saw the Zealot disappearing 
through the dining-room door with a long spoon over 
her shoulder and a pot dangling at its end like an emi- 
grant's bundle. She had done everything as well as any- 
one could, but the kitchen looked as if she had done it 
dancing. 

The breakfast was not a pretty meal on account of the 
dishes, but I think it was the gayest one I ever ate. The 
clearing up was hilarious: there was another bite out of 
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the ancient butter dish before we had finished. I tried 
to settle down to getting the dinner in a staid, orderly 
way, but, like everything else, it went off at the pitch of 
excitement. I was too anxious for comfort until after the 
pudding was safely out of its cloth; it came out beauti- 
fully though, roimd and firm and black. I thrust the 
traditional holly sprig into its heart with a satisfac- 
tion which nothing can express except the superior, con- 
tented smile with which a woman looks out from behind 
her Christmas plum pudding. We sat so long over 
nuts and coffee that visitors came in before we had 
finished, and others before they had gone. I enjoyed 
them especially, for I knew that big Caroline was slowly 
reducing the pile of dishes and pans on the kitchen 
table, droning a camp-meeting hymn as she worked. 

The visitors went away when the dusk came down, 
and most of the family went out with them; it left the 
house very quiet. I sat in the dusk enjoying the fire and 
Caroline's singing. Finally that stopped, and she came 
to the door to say good-night and give me her accustomed 
blessing. I could hear the sound of my mother's pen in 
the next room, where she sat writing to the only one of 
us who had not been able to come home. By and by. 
His Eminence came in and sat watching the fire for half 
an hour without saying a word. , 

At last he said, " I have a thought clear back in my 
head that keeps me from talking." 

"I don't mind if you don't talk," I answered. "But 
may I know the thought?" 

"It is a Prayer-Thought for yoiu- kitchen," he said, 
"which the day has given me. We poor clay cups which 
the Master has molded for His common service He has 
filled to the brim with His life." 
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